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PREFACE 


The following uork provides a brief discussion of some 
of the more imporiani aspects of Anthropography. It is desi- 
gned as an intioduction and a guide to adllHcuh and scattered 
literature with which students of geography, anthropology and 
sociology are concerned. 

Within the limits of these pages it is very difiicult to" treaty 
even briefly, all the ranuflcaiions of the subject. Hence, by 
making a somewhat arbitrary choice, I have limited myself to two 
themes. 

The first concerns the basic concep ions of the subject: 
races of the world, migration and mtemationi tensions and the 
population problem of the world as a whole. 

The second theme is mainly concerned with certain prol^ 
lews connected with our own country. In India at the present day, 
we find an infinite variety of ph)siogn07ny, colour, and physique 
among its inhabitants, such as is exhibited among dinerent 
nationalities in other parts of t*-c world The fair-faced, keen- 
e^ed aquUine*nosed and somewhat intellectual Brahman, the stal- 
wart end commanding Rajput; the supple Banias, the conceited 
yet able Kayasthas, the clever /'.w /or carpenter, the heav>>browed 
Mi/r or blacksmith, the wiry and laborious k'mbh or agricultjiit, 
the wild and semi-barbarous aborigines, and hundreds of other 
tribes and castes, are in reality so many distinct types of the 
human family, with their own special characteristics and marked 
idiosyncracies. The wonder is. that such a diversity could lave 
been produced among the inhabitants of one country. 

But what shall we say of the four hundred and thirty 
millions-m'iabiting India, who have chosen to separate themselves 
from one another for a multitude of reasons reasons arising from 
difference of occupation, from religious feeling, from social interests, 
from a love of superiority, from selfishness, from capr'cc, from 
arogance, from a spirit of acclussiveness, from eating certain things 
and not eating others, from adopting certain usages and not. 
adopting others 1 But the boundary lines dividing the vast Hindu 
race into mulilitudious clans, which arc literally beyond computa- 
tion, are impassable barriers which it is absolutely impossible 
either to break down or to leap over. The fact of the segregation 
•r Hindus into hundreds and iliousands of classes, all, for the most 
part, mutually seclusive, is patent to every body. 

In writing this book I have received much valuable^ crti- 
cism and it is with great pleasure that I take this opporiuinty of 
th anking all those who have helped me in one way or another. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A bird’s-eye-view on the origin and development of Anthrepo- 
**graphy is preliminary to a detailed discussion of the subject. 
It has also to be seen as to what the relation is between anthropo- 
graphy and Human Geography and what are the actions and reac- 
tions of one upon the other. 

It is, no doubt, the fundations of geography as we know it 
today, were laid by the Greeks. Hippocrates, the founder of 
determinism in Human geography, was born in 460 B. C. Dis- 
cussing on determinism, Hippocrates, writes in his “On Airs, 
Waters and Places” about the easy-going life of the Asiatics endowed 
by nature with very favourable physical environments and 
compares them with those of European countries, with a hard 
hand of nature upon them. He also contributes the slackness of 
the Asiatics and the hard-working nature of the Europeans^ of 
northern regions as consequent upon their respective physical 
wwiionmenta. According to him the hard iile and greatcrwoih- 
ing capaeity of the mountain dwellers and the easygoing life and 
lower standards of work perforroed by the residents of the dry 
lowlands has a direct relationship with their respective environ- 
ments. Slmilat obsorvatlons ate recorded by Aristotle, “The 
inhabitants of the colder countries of Europe are brave, but 
deficient in thought and technical skill, and as a consequence of 
this they remain free longer than others, but are wanting in poli- 
tical organization and unable to rule their neighboun.” On the 

other hand “The people of Asia arc thoughtful and skilful but 

without spirit, whence their permanent condition is one of sub- 
jection and slavery.” 

Similarly Strabo in. his geographical accounts established 
a dose relationship between the shape, relief climate and space 
and rise and strength of Roman Empire. The natural environ- 
ment consisting of factors such as relief, shape, climate etc. have, 
according to mtn, influenced the growth of Roman Empire. 

Emphasizing the dose impact of environmental facton, a 
French determinut, J. Bodin, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, characterised the people of north lands as, “brutal, cruel 
and interprising; those of the south as vengeful, cunning, but 
gifted with the capacity for separating truth from falsehood.” 

Moulesqeue has also been much influenced by the environ- 
mental factors as the moulder of human character. People in 
cold countries are stronger physically, more courageous, franker. 
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less cunning than those of the south who arc “lile old men, 
timorous, weak-in body, indolent and passive.”* He has speci- 
fically laid down the governing influence upon climate. Accord- 
ing to Montesqeue, “Island peoples are more jealous of their 
lil^riies than those of continents. Islands are commonly of small 
extent ; one part of the people cannot be so easily employed to op- 
press the other; the sea separates them from great empires; 
tyranny cannot so well support itself within a small compass; 
eonfiucrors arc stopped by the sea, and the islanders being with- 
out the reach of ihctr arms more easily preserve their own bs«.”* 
He has gone so much farther iliat according to him even the 
religion of the people is shaped and iiiiluenced by climate. 
According to Moniesqeue even tlic political organization is 
based upon the physical environment. Continues Montcsqcue, 
“bad legislators who fas-our the vices of the climate and good 
legisl.alors who oppose these sices.”* 

These references of the environmentists sliow they tried to 
understand the variation of homan types and it is the physical 
factors surrounding them that contribute a lot towards ine deve- 
lopment of these variations. 

Btfore the arrival of Ritter in the geographic speculation, 
environmentalism had been recognised as the principal governing 
factor in the variations of human chanseter. Alihough Ritter too 
recognised the governing influence of environmental faeion In 
human character, he also paid proper heed to man's influence in 
moderating nature's land.* This balanced emphasis on man and 
nature became reflected in ih* first edition of his “Europ Gem- 
aide,” which he divided Into two pans, the first part showing 
what the land owed to man and the second one depicting what the 
man owes to nature. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, the founder of modem geog- 
raphy*, was bom in 1767, had also teen mutli impressed by the 
influence of CRviranmenC on man but he could not dare evolve a 
hypothesis on that very ground. He was also interested in the 
reaction of human beings to the world around them, and the 
“kosmos” includes a lengthy dbcussion of “the nature of our 
knowledge of the external world and its different relations, in alt 
epochs of history, and in all phases of intellectual advancement.”* 
The nature and effect of tius impact can be traced by Gottingen by 
examining the work and thoughts of A. Von Humboldt, while 


r. Sfoatrsqaie, Carr. Bant XtVcIiip. fV— Quoted by 0r Tj’*am. 
r. Monfes^euc, Book XVIII. clii{«. V— Qjoced by Prsfenor Ttibera m 
ia the lotb CcoRity, 

) Moatesqesc— Book XIV, disp. V— Quoted by Profejsot Tnbsm la Gcog. 
la the soth ctnoiry. 

Crone, .'W m C«jr«r/b'r», pp. 

6. humbo^t’t Berlin Leetnm, tIxS. 
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“In India ilavery, olyect enternal ilavcry, was the naturaJ »tate of 
the great body of tlic people, it vkai theitate to Vfhich they w«e 
deemed by physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The 
energy of these laws is, in truth, so invincible that whenever 
they come into play they liavekept the productive classes in per- 
petual subjection. There is no instance on record of any tropical 
country in which wealth hasHsvg been extensively accumulated, 
the people have escaped their fate, no instance in which the heat 
of climate has rot caused an abundance of food, caused an un- 
equal distribution, fmt of wealth and then of political and social 
power.’’** 

The mw world civiliaaiion is rcfiected in the influence of the 
prcsailirg climate. In western N. America, for instance, there 
ss great heat but rrarciiy of rairfall whereas the opposite is the 
case in its eastern pan. In other words cone of the parts has a 
ccn.binaticn of the essential fectots of htman fertility, contrary 
to this, in Mesuco-semewhat rear the eqator the combination of 
rainfall and heat is in equilibrium and therefore civilization 
flourished there earlier. 

The next dcteitninistranian was Edmond Deznolins. Denso* 
hns sUessed vbe influecte of envitortnental fattois and wjote that 
the route through which the migratory htman races passed and 
where they ultimately settled it an important criierionfor the 
detelorment of human character, “The population found on 
the iuifsce of the earth are infinitely varied. What lias produced 
thisvariety? The answer usually given is Race. But Race ex- 
plains cotfaiegs for it still leaves to be discovered what he pro- 
duced races, The first and ihc decisive cause of the diversity of 
peoples acd the diversity of rates is the route that people lave 
followed. It is tl c rcute that has created both race and social 
t^pe. The routes of the earth hhe powerful alembics lave tram- 
foiXEed in this manner or that, the people who have entered upon 
them. 

“It has rot lern a matter of icdiffererce whether a people 
has fol’cwcd cue icule or aroihcr, the route of the great steppes 
of Asia, or that of the Siberian Tordia, or that oI the American 
grasshrd, or tl at of the African fotests. Insensibly and inevitably 
these routes have fashioned the Talar hforgol, the Lapp-Esqui- 
iraux, the Red-ikin, the Irdian, or the Megro type. There is 
nothing to advance against this statement. It wLU be seen that 
here is a well-established law. Kor has it been a matter of indif- 
ference tliat a people should start out on the route of the deserts 
of Arabia and the Sahara, or that of Southern or Eastern Asia. 
Insensibly and mevilably these routes have fashioned the Arab 
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forerunner of present day detenninism. According to Dr. 
Taylor t — 

“Protagonists of the possibilist theory instance the carrying 
of fcrtiliaer to the Canadian prairies, or the remarkable develop* 
ment of somewhat sterile Northern Denmark as examples of hu^n 
eontrol, which have determined the utilization of the regions 
concerned. I do rot fora moment deny that man plapa'ery 
important part, hut he does not take fertilizer to the “barren 
grounds”, nor \\Quld the Danes have developed their less attractive 
regions, if they had been free to choose among the good lands of 
thcvmrld. They ha%e merely pushed ahead in Nature’s ‘plan’ 
for their terrain. Even when their example 1 $ followed in other 
svmilar parts ot tbe world. It vnll only indicate that roan has 
advanced one rnore stage in lus adjustment to the limits laid down 
by nature. Man Is rot a free agent. 

“The writer then is a detcrmlnisi. He belict'es that the 
best economic programme for a country to follow has in Urge part 
been, deteitained by Nature, and it is the geograplwr’s duty to 
interpret this programme, ^lan is able to accelerate, show or 
stop the progress of a country’s development. But he should not, 
if be is wise, depart from the directions as indicated by the natural 
environment. He is like the trafriC'COotrolleT in a large city, who 
alters the rate but not the direction of progress, and perhaps the 
pbme “Stop.And*Go*detemin»sm” expresses succinctly the 
writer’s geographical philosophy.’* 

Possibllltcn. 

The determiaistie hypothesis in such a ccnscrvaitve form 
cannot _ be acceptable by the civilized human communities 
inliabiitng the advanced countries. Man affects the physical 
environment by such activities as tonsimcting canals in the ex- 
treme and deserts in order to roake those areas worthy of his 
residence. He also develops new vrojs to use the natural resources, 
exploited its gecgraplucal advantage. The natural environments 
have been modified and verified by technological improvements 
and to enrich itseif in national and interriaticinal trade and com* 
mcrcc. 

The first po'slb'ilistic hypothesis was put forward by Febore. 
According 10 I'cboie irzn is not only a “geographic agent” but 
men have esperJer.ced thegreat changes on the surface of the 
earth. ••Man is a geographical agent and not the least.” Saj-s 
Febore, “He everywl.eic ctnUibtites his share towards investing 
the pbysiegrtmy of the earth with those changing expressions 
which It Is the especial charge of geography to study. Through 
centuries to ctniuHcs, by hts accvmuUied labours and the boldness 
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poiicioQ in the soil by ploughing, nor to utilize the \sratcr-falU, the 
force of gravity brought into place by inequalities of relief. Ke 
further collaborates with all living forces grouped together by 
environmental conditions. He joins in nature’s game.” 

By the time of the arrival ofisatah Bowman into the field of 
geography, the seeds of possubilism were striking root in new soil, 
and man also develops new methods to use natural resources, by 
technical improvements, it developed inter-relationship between 
man and the environment. Bowman gives explanation of this type 
of human skill. "As knowledge of the world spread, the associa- 
tions of event or condition with place widened, they become mote 
complex, they had less or more significance with respect to man- 
kind. The potato and maize plants were unknown to pre-Colum- 
bian Europe. Their discovery raised the question, "Are they 
useful to the rest of humanity and where can they be grown? 
The whole known world was in a sense reserved by the rough 
processes of trial and error and the result has been astounding. 
These two plants largely changed the economy of Europe. The 
soil iiad not changed, man had gained a little mote knowledge of 
it through a new plant. An element of one environment^ had 
been added to the elements, long fixed of many other envicoa* 
ment-.."” 

Telwre was the forerunner of the possibilistic hypothesis, 
encouraged the other possibilists to examine the causal relations. 
AUliougn today, he has become rather a master of nature, but 
"There are no necessities, but ever}-where possibilities; and man 
aa master of these jsossibUUies is the judge of their use. This by 
the reversal which it involves puts man in the first place, man is 
no longer the earth, nor the utfluence of climate, nor the determi- 
nant conditions of localities.’’’* But the relationship between man 
and nature 1$ a reciprocal, nature modifying mat and man modi- 
fying nature. "Earth facts do not determine the form and nature 
of human society in development. They condition it. New earth 
facts are^ continually being discovered and old earth facts given 
new significance as human knowledge thought and social action 
develop The relations arc reciprocal."'* 


As the man progressed, the mode of his livelihood changed 
entirely, and the scicntiCc man of today is so prosperous in his 
resources that he has found out innumerable substitutes for his 
fool, clothing and shelter. Mtn alters his environment, he has 
lolead the sort of life and has to enjoy activities which arc detcr- 
mmed by his envirenmenUl conditions. "Man can never entirely 
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rid themjclves whatever do of the hold their environment has on 
them. Taking this into consideration they utilize their geographi- 
cal circumstances more or l«s according to what they arc, and 
take advantage more or less completely of their geographical 
possibilities, dat here as elsesvhere there is no action of 
necessity.” 

These quotations make quite clear that “Men never entirely 
rid themselves,” but nature ofTcrs many opportunities, and th 
action of that environment on his “posterity ii changed in conse 
quence.” 

Human geography is the science dealing with man in relatioi 
to enviroaminUl factors and the problems thereof. But unliki 
human geography the scope of Anthropography is much wider ii 
that it deals With not only man in relation to his environmenta 
problems but also the problems of races, sub-races and other livins 
organisms in reLntion to their physical environments. 

Anthropography. 

Ratzel publishing his “Anthropo-geographic* In 1882-9I_ 
gave little or insignificant place to man in relation to hi 
ph)-sical environment. In his work he proved to bs a stauncl 
detenamlst. Out at the time he svrote his 'Anthropogeogra* 
phie', scientists of other branches were propagating greater 
importiace to man and from the trunk of geography evolved the 
science of sociology and as a consequence geography too had to 
allot man his proper shire m his relation to natural factors. In 
other words the seeds of possibilism took root in the soil of human 
geography. Ratzel, in this way, had to turn to the complex human 
phenomsna, but he never lost sight of the environmsntal factors : 
“He possessed to a very high degree the sense of terrestrial reality. 
He perceived the human facts oa the earth no longer as a philoso- 
pher or historian or as a simple eathnographer, or as an economist 
but as a geographer. H: distinguished their minifold, complex, 
variable connexions with th; facts of the physical order, altitude, 
topography, climate, vegetation. He observed men peopling the 
globe, working on its surface, seeking ,hrir livelihood, and making 
history on the earth; he observed them with the eyes of a true 
naturalist.”*® 

Min was reckoned with as the “end product” of human 
evolution by Ratzel. In other words man was looked upon as 
the mainspring of natural selection, according to tbetr capacity 
to adjust themselves to Che physical eavironment. 

In 1897 Ratzel attempted yet another major contribution in 
his "political Geographic”. In the Introduction Ratzel pointed 
out that since Ritter had demonstrated the importance of geog- 
raphers studying the influence of environment in historical deve- 
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lopment his successors had brought : “regional description, 
compilation of statistics, and political and lustorical maps to a 
state of perfection never previously attained,” yet the develop- 
ment of ''political geography is still behind that of all other 
branches of our subject, and political science shows scarcely 
a trace of geographical influence ocher tlian that geography 
has placed at its disposal increasing better maps, regional 
studies, and areal and population statistics.” That is to say, 
"What still remains to be done, in order to give political geogra- 
phy a higher status, can only be achieved by a comparative 
inv'cstigation of the relations between the state and the earth’s 
surface.” 

Ratacl was led by the influence of evolutionary' bloloCT and 
therefore, he attempted to contribute ilic organic theory of state 
and society. Miss C. C. Semple eluninaied the inadequacy of 
R atzel’s orthodox elements but the real value of his work was not 
affected by her modifications. She wrote “The organic theory of 
society and state permeates the Anthropo-gcographie, because 
Ratzel formulated hii principles at a time where Herberi-Spenecr 
exercised a wide influence upon European thought. This theory, 
now generally abandoned by sociologists, had to be elimirated 
from any restatement ofRatzel's system. Though it was applied 
in the original ofien in great detail, it stood uiere nevertheless 
rather as a scaffolding around the finished ediScc; and the stabi- 
lity of the structure after this scaffolding is removed shows how 
extraneous to the whole it was. The theory performed, however, 
a great service in Impressing Ratzel’s mind with the life-giving 
connection between land and people 

Recently the geographers lacking the wisdom and exposition 
power of Miss Semple, revieived the concept in a very rigid form. 
The organic theory of the stale fonns only a pari of the political 
geography. 

RatzeVs contributions to geography were very great and not 
the least of these was his coining of the word Anthropo-geograpliie, 
which later on proved to be a science of systematic Study of geogra- 
phy, as Semple points out, "The very fecundity of his ideas 
often left liim no time to lest the validity of his principles. He 
enunciates one brilliant generalization after another. Sometimes 
he reveals the mind of a seer or poet, throwing out conclusions 
which are highly suggestive, on the face of them convincing, but 
which on examination prove tmlcnable, or at best must be set down 
as unproven or needing qualification. But these were just the 
slag from the great furnace of his mind, slag not always wortlilcss. 
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Brilliant and far-reaching as were his conclusions, he did not 
execute a well-ordered plan. Rather he greiv with his work, and 
his work and its problems grew with him. He took a mountain-lop 
view of things, k<mt his eyes always on the far horizon, and in the 
splendid sweep ofhis scientific conceptions sometimes overlooked 
the details near at hand. Herein lay his greatness and his limi- 
tation.”** 

The term Anthropography has been in use since the early 
day’s of the Greeks. The term anthropography is derived out of 
the root word8=Gr. ^t^opos — man, and graphia-dcscription. 
This etymological derivation is a sufDciently accurate definition 
of the subject. Lexicographically, anthropography is that branch 
of anthropology which treats of the human race according toils 
geographical distribution. Anthropography, with its close aflilia- 
tion with anthropology, is still close to the “borderland of geog- 
raphy”, but at first sight anthropography was naturally included 
in geography a few centuries ago. The neiv science of anthropo- 
graphy seems to have little liaison with anthropology, but it is 
hiatus arcade between anthropology and geography. 

Antliropography studies man past and also present, and also 
his sub-human and pre-human origins, it studies man in all ofits 
culture tlust Is to say anthropography studies man irrespective 
of whether he is savage or civilized. “And It is this sort of case 
anthropo-geography most often has to deal. So restless has 
mankind been that the testimony of history and ethnology 
is all against the assumption that a social ^roup has ever been 
subjected to but one type oremironment during its long period 
of development from a primitive to a civilized society.”** 

Anthropography deals with conditions on the earth; the 
distribution of people on the surface of the earth, and finally the 
relationship of man to the >-arious environments. Man, in his 
larger activities, afTecis the natural environment but on the other 
hand the nature of human activities, the trend and limit ofits 
de\’elopment will be strongly influenced by the nature and size 
ofits habitat. The influence of physical environment on human 
activities is well shown in the historic part . Time went on chang- 
ing, along with the development of human mind, and the influ- 
ence of man on the physical environment also went on increasing. 
With the coming of scientific era man became prosperous, from 
the resources point of view. He also created his cultural activities 
side by side. The distribution of population on the earth’s sur- 
face is merely a manifestation of man’s cultural actmiies, svhere 
there are plentiful natural resoutccs, the population density Is 

sj. Op.Cii. 

»j. op.oi. 
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great. At the begioning of bis occspancs of the earth, he might 
have selected only those places where he could find innumerable 
resources for his livelihood. The river valleys had always been 
a centre of human settlctnent, and the advanced ciVthralion of 
theworldis the product of the soil of river vall^s. fhedevelop- 
ment of civilization depends upon an increasing exploitat*o? 
natural advantages and the development of closer interac^ns 
between a land and its people. According to Semple, “The 
whole complex relation of unresting man to the earth is the 
subject matter of anihxopo^eography. The science traces his 
movements on the earth’s surface, measures their velocity, range, 
and recurrence, determines their nature by the way they utilize 
the land, notes their transformation at different stages of econo- 
mic development and under different environments.’’-*' 

Man has always been interested in the earth on which he 
lives. 1 he curiosity of knowing about new places and the desire of 
finding out new sources of keeping up the existence increased this 
interest. If we visuabse the past history, we shall find that there 
have alwap been a difference in the population and In the socul, 
political and economical institutions. It it also teen that none 
of the various regions has been synonymously developed as far as 
natural cnviroamtnt is concerned. These regions gain their final 
and last importance bscause of the people who occupy them, phy- 
ilcal features, their local conditions of sol), clLmsie, natural 
resources and geographical location are important factors in the 
origin and devetopmrne of possible inhabitants It should be 
remembered tlut natural environments have been modified by the 
cultural activities, because people may react variously on natural 
environment. “Tne anthropogeographer recognizes the various 
social forces, economic and psychologic, which sociologists regard 
as the cement of societies; but be has something to add. He sees 
in the land occupied by a primitive tribe or a highly organised 
sum the underlying material bond holding society together, the 
ultimate basis of their fundamental social activities, which are 
therefore derivative from the land. He sees the common terri- 
tory exercising an Integrating force wsak in primitive communi- 
ties where the group hsi established only a fev/ slight and tempo- 
rary relations with its soil, so that this low social complex breaks 
up readily like its Organic counterpart, the low aniniai organism 
found in an amoeba; he sees it growing stronger with every ad- 
vance in civilization involving more complex relations to the 
land — wth settled habiutions, with increased density of popula- 
tion, with a discriminating and lughty differentiated use of the 
soil, with the explolutioo of mineral resources, and finally with 
that prc-j^ching exchange of commodities and ideas which means 
the esublishment o f varied extra-territorial relations.”" 
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la the Study ofanthrop<^rap!iy the description of mankind 
is of prunary importance tl:^n a study of the shape of his head, the 
colour of his skin or the fonn ofhair. Anthropography is the 
study of man and an anthropographer can measure the somatic 
qualities of the individual, *'just as an understanding of animal 
and plant geography requires a previous knowledge of the various 
means of dispersal, active and passim, possessed by these lower 
forms of life.” In the same way, "Anthropo-geography must 
start with a study of the movements of making." 


The following table shows the elements of Anthropo- 
graphy: — 


3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


ANTHROPOGRAPHY 

I - 

I 

Physical Environ- Climatic 
ment changes 

Geographical (Flora & 
location Fauna) 

Land forms 
Soils 

Waterbodies 

Minerals. 


Needs 

& 


Human Responses 


S,U. CENT. L/B. UDAfPUrt 


Cultural thoughts: 
Primitive wayof life, Lin- 
guislie affinities etc. Reli- 
gion, magic, myth and 
Science. 


2. Arts; Music, dance, gra- 
phic and plastic arts and 
oral literature 


3. Sociographic study. Ma- 
terial culture of pre-his- 
toric times. Evolution of 
society. Development of 
various types of social 
life and structure. 


4. Ethnology Human stocks 
and hfigmtion. 

Present distribution of 
races and cultures and 
their problems. 

One of the most ccmplicaled problems confronting the an- 
ihropographer and that is where to place the anthropography: 
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among natural sciences or among social sciences ? Ratzel attempt- 
ed to show how the dhtribaiion ofhamin sfocjcs on the surface 
of the earth had been more or less controlled by the natural 
environment. His studies naturally led him to pronounce that 
man is the creature of environment. M m was held to be part o. 
nature and natural sciences focus its attention primanly on the 
study of inter-relations of man and Ms surrounding envuron- 
ment The economic eaploltatlon of the natural resources for 
the well-being of mankind is consequent upon scientific inven- 
tions or discoveries, ti. the exploiution of such resources is 
corclated with scientific inventions and discoveries. Anthropo- 
graphy u a very vast subject, with many overlapping applications 
w-ithin both the social and physical sciences; anthropography 
may be divided into four broad sections, r/g ; 


(1) Physical Anthcodography is the Study of human evo- 
lution human variation and growth, hence it is that anthropo- 
graphy in iu aspect to become more scientific, that is to say, 
physical anthropography, goes naturally very near to the antbro- 
polog>‘ and biolog>'. 

(3) Ecology. Ecology is the science of the “Co-relations 
between all organiims liviog together in one and the tame 
locality and their adaptations to their surroundings.’’** Accord- 
ing to Animal Ecol^icat Journal, “Ecology is the science of 
the relation of organisms to their surroundings ; living as well 
as non-living, it is the science of the “domestic economy” of 
plants and animals."*' According to Philosophical Society, 
“The descriptive study of the inter-relations between coexist- 
ing spacies, and, more generally, their environment, is the 
province of Ecology.** By dcGaitions on the hypothetical level, 
ecology is mostly confined to primitive society. But on the other 
hand, ecology is not only confined to primitive society but also 
study the way of thinking, feeling and action ofcivilired society 
with relation to his environmenl. 


(3) Sadography. Society includes two primary things, a 
people and its i^d. According to Herbert Spencer, “In societies, 
as in living bodies, increase of mass is habitually accompanied by 
increase of structure."** Sociography and Ecology touch only the 
inhabited regions of (he earth’s surface. Every society has deve- 
loped into its own soil, and exploited its geographic gifts, utilized 

•S. n.Htlc 4 tt, HTiutj SI4. 

*7. ]Li{cue,\ir.CAlles& K. F. Sdimjt. B-Wsrltj/ Aumtl 


si. A. J. La'tu, &>nuetPo<a'iofPopBlidoa S-a/f* WrS reli'-d B'iacl>e< 
ofSeieiice-PpjesdiBssoft'icAainesaPliaiapbkalS^sc.efj, Vot LXXX.19S7, 


19. ILSpaietr, Ti* l^vp^g^Sjotixt. Vol.J, p. 471. 
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its geographic location for the bettermeat of social organization. 
Society is more deeply rooted in the soil, the “looser is the 
connection between land and people, and the looser the type of 
social organization” Montesquieu has considered the soil in 
order to establish a relation between people and States. 

{ 4 ) Ethnography. Penniman in his book — A Hundred Years 
of Anthropology — says that Ethnography is the study of “a parti- 
cular race, people or area by any or alt the methods of Anthro- 
pology." In the following table the scope of Anthropography is 
shotvn graphically: — 

'Phpical Anthropography 

(1) Study ol Human Evolution. 

(2) Study of Human Variation 

(3) Study of human genetics. 

Ecology 

llj Study of Primitive tribes. 

(2; Study of human society. 

(.3; Study of Linguistics & Sym- 
bology. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHV ^Soeiography 

tl> Study of prelusiorie culture. 
{2) Studyof evolution of society, 
(3) Study of the development 
and various forms of social 
life and structure. 
Ethnography 

(1) Comparative study of hu- 
man stocks. 

(2) Migration of races. 

(S) Present day problems of 

races and culture. 

The scope of Anthropography commences with the study 
of evolution of human beings and ends ultimately with the distri- 
bution of them on the surface of the earth, thus rcQecting a 
diversity of human distribution patterns, because mankind must 
“realise a unity, sviderin range, deeper in sonttment, stronger 
in poivcr than ever before.”*® Anthropography is the science in 
which the drama of human life is played. As long as the earth 
will remain unstable, human beings will start their journey anew, 
in the field of anthropography to penetrate new speculations 
for the sake of anthropographic knowledge. 


>0. R. N. TifO", Cmff. p. 170. 
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Avhole to prcclommatc, but the wavy or curly character appear* 
in much the same proportion as among the race* of Europe* The 
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iAft-r C Tofer) 

Fig X A gnr’i ilut it'a eoloac gmeriUr nrm «ith iztfi;>e- 

eatait. Nats, h'fotrtt, thn tfae ot^t of <b« tsVret u wbitnrr *ai t>Tm\ m*x** 
<ton* are gnpbed- 

Andamanese have *\ooUy or fnizly hair, o\3l in section and curly 
on itself so tightly that b seems to grow in separate spiral tufts, 
while in fact it is quite evenly distributed ot cr the scalp. 

The colour of the hair is also dark for most races of the world. 
It varies through black, dark-brown, reddish-brown, light-brown, 
blond, golden, and r^ (light, brick, or auburn). Col. G. K. 
Gyayor used the following types — 

(1) UJtrichi-Frinly hair— Frizzly hair are found among 
* Negroes, Bushmen, Negritos, and Melanesians. 

f (2) Leiotriclu-Straigbt hair- Straigb hair is characteristic 
of the people of Central and North Asia and Areerican 
Indians. 

(3) Cymtrichl-lVavy haired-fa). Australoid, (bj Ainut of 
Japan, (c) Polynesian, (d) Cancasoid stock. Hair and 
head are the most important cnthsological criteria 
^ for classification according to Dr. Taylor. Figure 3 

shows the distribution of head and hair indices. 
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Eye-ht!f-cotour ladex propounded by Dr. Coltigncn. The 
3»air colour index is an expression of ihe Lciotrichi Hair and 



Formula. 

2 2 


■obtain the Hair Index we assume that the larger diameter ts 100 
units and then find the shorter diameter, using the same units. 
On the above caicuiation, according to Taylor the Index runs 
from 40 for Negrito to 80 for Mongoloid- 

Colour and sbipe of ih: eyes. 

The great majority of peoples liave darL -brown eyes due 
to pigment scattered through the iris. Dr. J. Bcddoe, the recog- 
nised anthropologist of the world, has evolved a conception, 
known as eye-colour-indcx. The pigmentation of the iris varies 
greatly among peoples of the world. Dr. Bcddoe has made eye 
<olour the chief basis for classification and has combined this 
with hair colour and skin colour. Grey eyes are common among 
Central Europeans by Beddoc. 

Topinard finds (he eye colours amang Ihe French. 

His division is primarily based on the anthropometric survey 
of 22 departments, which has been fairly well. Fig. 4 shows the 
distribution oTtyca colour in France. 

In Indian Republic, the eyes are almost invariably dark 
brown. Occasional instances of grey eyes arc found among the 
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Kookanastb Brabnuns of Maharaitra and the combination of 
blue eyes, auburn hair, and rcddUh blonde complezion is met 
with on the North* 
western frontier. 
On the Mabbar 
coast in the south, 
Mr. Thurston has 
noticed seven! 
instances of pale 
blue and grey eyes 
combined with a 
dark complexion 
and has even seen 
a SyTian Chris* 
tian baby of un* 
doubted native 
parentage with 
oright carro^ 
hair. 

Suture. Topi* 
nard’s cJassliiea* 
tion of stature, 
which b genersdl; 

accepted, comprises four groups— 

Tall statures 170 e. m. (5 7*) and over, 

Above the average 165 c. m. (5 5") and under 170 c. m. 

(5 7-0 

Below the average 



Small statures, under 160 c. t 


m. (5 S'O aod under 165 c. ) 
(5 5") 

u(5 3'0 


Probably 55 percent peoples of the world range from 5 feel 
1 inch to 5 feet 10 inches. On the whole, the distribution of 
stature m India and Pakistan seems to suggest that race difTe- 
TOces play a b^er part here than they do in Europe. The 
mllest stature arc marked in Baluchistan, the Punjab, and 
‘**®*'"' n^ybe traced dov,-n the 
valley of the Ganges until the |«we,t hmit is reached among 
^e Alongolo.d people of the hills bordenng on Assam. In 
Imver than in the pbins 
w interesting extremes. The 

mimmum IS found among the Negrito, of the Andaman Isbnds, 
JO • “ “Bi'enbyDenikeras 14.85 m m or4 feet 
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Most of the English zpcn are tall in stature and sometimes 
they are over six feet tall, but this ts probably an excessive 



{Aft-T 

rix- }• V<riitK>n inlKiglic 

estimate, fig. 5 shosss the distribution of people according 
to stature. Fig. 6 on next page shows the distribution of 
stature in Europe and adjoining regions. 

I’HoiH fjpts Our especial attention is paid to the distri- 
bution of race. A good summary appears in the valuable pamph- 
let published by UNESCO. "The red colour of human blood is 
due to red particles which float in the transparent, strawcoloured 
fluid, the liquid part of the blood. As soon as blood is taken 
from the b^y and allowed to stand, it tends to congeal into a 
red mass callM a clot. If the clot is allowed to stand for an 
hour or so, it contracts, and a pale yellowish fluid oozes out. 


i 
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This is called bjo^ serum. In the red blood cells are certain 
sobstance called A and B. Throughout the world, regardless of 

” ' , . were compauSej 

itmF.K.Cmift) transfusion Could 
'Iml ^ »'*•“« « Forope be dangerous, 

in the transfusion show that nibstaaees 

iftd B in certain way, with the A 

in ihe*A er«.i« %' if serum is taken from a person 

lwetLl®or fjJw ” «iise tie celbofa B group person to^lump 
ConsemjMfli. these are placed in the serum, 

in theH^hi«^i’ B group persons liave anti*A substance 

im?fhe cK “« A P'”®" ”c transfused 

bv the !en,™ irVk”B^ * ® person, the A cells will be apgluUnated 
Wo^^|^«^N of ,h* ® P”’C" »>wJ “y plug up some of the smaU 
L‘^ *=*«»•»’? *hock and possibly death. 

RanA ° person is deierroined by hu genes. 

SDeeMe?1“r ^ subsUnce anwher B substance, and aa^th^r To 
S A R w'o‘" *«- therefore. 

A, B and O. As you will sec from the following table :— 

[has this substance {has these ami- 'has these 
Bleed group Jin hi, red blood Ib^les in his Ws 
(Cells Jblood serum 1 

B fi ^l'*P AAorAO 

AB AandB BB or BO 

A ana ss none an 

- ■ ^one Aail-A and .^nti-B OO 
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Every person can be placed in one of four group. ’IVc find 
that genes responsible for these groups are present throughout 
the world, although the proportions of these different genes 
differ somc-what from region to region and from race to race. 

“Nowhere can we show more clearly than in the distri- 
bution of the genes which determine blood type, that human 
groups, whether they be called races, tribes or peoples, seem 
to have the same basic assortment of hereditary characters, but in 
different proportions. Groups that become separated have this 
in common, that proportion of the same kinds of hereditary 
elements. 

“To illustrate this point, let us look at the proportions of 
persons belonging to different groups. The following table — 
shows the percentage of persons belonging to each Mood group 
in samples of different populations — 



O 

A 

B 

AB 


U. S. Whites 

45 

41 

10 

4 

U. S. Negroes 

44.2 

30.3 

21.8 

3.7- 

• North American rndiaos (Sioux) 
South American Indians (Toba) 

91 

'/ 

2 

0 

98.5 

1.5 

0 

0 

South American Indians (Peru) 

100 

0 

0 

a 

Australian— 

AborigInesAVestern Australia 

48.1 

51.9 

0 

0 

Abongines-Queensland 

58-6 

37.8 

3.6 

0 

Africa— 

Congo Negroes 

46 

22 

24 

8 

P>'gmies>Be]gian Congo 

30.6 

30.3 

29.1 

10 

Europe — 

English 

46.7 


8.6 

3 

French 

42.4 

46.8 

8.1 

4 


39.1 

43.5 

12.5 

4.0 


32.5 

37.6 

20.9 

9 

Russians (Moscow Region) 

31.9 

34.4 

24.9 

8.8 

Asia — 

Chinese (Yellow River) 

34.2 

30.8 

27.7 

7.3 

Indonesians ([ava Sudanese) 

51 

27 

18.7 

3.5 

Japanese (Tokyo Region) 

30.1 


21.9 

9.7 


27.7 


30.7 


Philipipinos 

45 

22 

27 

6 


These different groups of people have the same kinds of 
specific substances in the blood. The variety in the substances 
is due to variation in the genes, which probably arose by muta- 
tion. Related peoples who probably got their genes from the-" 
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FroportionsoflheA andBffcnes. This 
cluster of blood proup O in the Americaa 
uncommon ^ •' **'”>■> rare or absent, while A is also 

Berann. » "• #■** * ETOup of Indians in Peru in which all 

pwns toted were fot^d to be group O. Their nearest nclgb- 
ceacs werr- Io« pCTceot group O. Probably A and B 
Sbe- original 

«i we t>n <-3 *°®**^*^c in the proportion of blo^ group B 

« we go cast across Europe from Engbnfto Russia. 

distinctive frequencies in blood t)-pe 
sjfy _„j irt^ **** blood typing to help to clai* 

of race. ll addition to the A 
aaanymorc of blood, science has already discovered 

^ P'OP*'-'.,^ >»d wiU pr<.b,Mf find olh.r.” 

Ibiistan^tTm^r^®!- blood group in India and 
s-raastan samples orddferent castes and tribes- 


No.«r '■‘SS.pf' , 

perso ns O A B AD 
Baloeh 74 
l^ihan 150 
Khatri r^ 

^jput I la 
Dravidiaa 5^9 
J** 277 

41 J*. Iliad u235I 
lUaara 100 
Indians— 

(hfaJone and 
^Wri) 37« 
fluirsz* 
feld) loo 
Bass and 
Verlmlf) 543 


of Index A:B par p»q+f 
(Ilitsifeld) {Bemslein) 


^7.2 4.3 244 
294 314 334 
33.3 25 3 304 
20 8 2a 0 33.0 
24 4 27.5 36 8 
334 244 354 
30.2 24.5 37.2 
32.0 25.0 39.0 


4-0 .67 


15.5 154 68.7 29.7 

20.9 22.2 54.1 974 
204 234 57.7 1014 
24.4 2S.7 53.6 106.7 

21.9 28.1 49.2 99.2 
174 24.1 57.6 98.9 

17.9 26.1 54.9 9B.9 
15 0 216 504 98.9 


324 264 33.7 
314 190 414 
37.9 23 0 31.6 


7.7 .02 19 2 23.6 50.5 99.3 
04 40 14.9 29.1 55 9 99.9 
74 .78 16 6 22.0 61.5 100.1 


Na«at Index. 

tiatal in^r* «f • ” •*"«»«*«> caste, ihejatwitha 

It the ilrafu/an 'with Ifptorhiac nose, followed 

.lV.rBeto.ay.« tlTohanSk . «•% 

in index o%7. ^ <i>e euluvxted Kayanh, many grade. 


■ml with . 

l«h)w with an index of 67. 
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At the bottom of the list we find the Dravidtaa castes of 
the Korwa and Alusahar, with an index of 75, add the Agariya 
Avith one of 77, all true Dravtdians with more or less mcsorhine 
noses. 

The following table shows the nasal indices of the Indian 
caste and tribe — 


Caste 

Average Index 

Caste 

Average Index 


55 

Kayasth 

67 

iSrahman 

59 


Dhanuk 

Cl 

Konva 

, 75 

Gu]ar 

62 

Musahar 


Panya 
Dhobi 1 

G3 

Agariya 

) 77 

Rajput 1 
San 




Gadariya ) 

r C4 

1 



J^Iall 1 

Tell 
Xhatik 
Jvori 

1 

1 



Nat, etc. J 




The nasal index, therefore. Is simply the relatlen of the 
"breadth of the nose to its height. If a man’s nose is as broad as U 
is high— no inftequent case among the Dravidians-his index is 
100. The Index, as Topioard points out in his book “Eletnents 
de Anthropologic Gcncrale”, expresses with great accuracy the 
extent to which the nostrils b^vc been expanded and flattened 
■out or contracted and refined, the height in the two cases varying 
inversely. It thus represents very distinctly the personal impres- 
sions which a particular type conveys to the observer. The broad 
nose of the Negro or the typical Dravidian in his most striking 
feature, and the index records its proportions •with unimpeachable 
accuracy. 

^Vhcre races with dtirerent nasal proportions have intermixed 
the Index marks the degree of crossing that has taken place; it 
records a large range of variations. 

broadly speaking, that the bsoad type of nose is most tom.-' 
mon in Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Chhota Nagpur; that; 
-fine noses in the strict sense of the term are confined to the. 
Punjab and Kashmir, and that the population of the rest of . 
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India tends to £iU svithin the medium class. But the range of 
Index is set)' great. It >'artes in individual cases from 122 to 53, 
and the mean indices of different groups differ considerably in 
the same part of the country. According to Risely, “Between 
these extreme types, which may fairly be regarded as represen* 
ting two distinct races, v>e find a large number of intermediate 
groups, each of svluch forms, for matrimonial purposes, a 
sharply defined circle, beyond which none of lU members can 
pass. By applj ing to the entire series the nasal index or formula 
of Uie proportions of the nose, which Professors Flower and Topi* 
nard agree in regarding as the best test of race distinctions, 
some rcmarhable results arc arrised at The average nas.*!! 
proporiions of the Male Palian tribe arc expressed by the 
fig. 9-1.5, while the Pastoml Gujars of the Punjab lusean index 
of 66.9, the Sihhs of 6C.8, and the Bengal Brahmans and 
Kayasths of >0.4. In other words, the t)'pical Dravldian, .ss 
represented by the Male Paharia, has a nose as broad in pro- 
portion to its length as the Negto, while this feature in the 
Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with thenosesofOB 
Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average of 
69.4.” 

The Head Index. 

The form of the head is ascenainrd by meantring in n 
horizontal plane the greatest length from a definite point on 
the forehead (the glabella) to the back of the head, and the 
greatest breadth a Tittle above the ears. The proportion of the 
breadth to the length is then expressed as a percentage called 
the C^lialic Index, the length being taken as 100. Heads 
with a breadth ofCO percent and o\er arc classed as broad or 
brach) cephalic: those with an index under 80, but not under 
75, are called medium heads (mesoor mesticephalic); long or 
dolichocephalic heads are those in svhich the ratio of bredih 
to length IS below 75 percent. 

The cephalic Index is an expression of the breadth of the 
head or skull in terms of percentage of tiie length. Formula — 
— most clearly cephalic Index «»- 

im 87 

Max. Length ' »«7 

Head sliape has been arbitrarily classified, on the basis of 
the cephalic Index, into three caiegones as follows— 

Dry Skull Living head 

Doliclocephalic or long headed (D) x— 74.99 x— 7699 

Mesocepliahc or mid-headed (M) 75 (X)— 79.99 77.00—81.99 
Brachjxephalic or round headed {B) 80 00— x 82.00— x 
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This produre, which gives not only the absolute dimensions 
of body parts but also some indication of form, has been ap- 
plied to numerous other ratios on the skull as well as on the 
skeleton and has since become a domincnt feature of anthropolo- 
gical research. The method is being applied not only to skeletal 
material but also to the living, anthropometric descriptions of 
types have become the rule. The length — breadth index has a 
great taxonomic value in distinguishing local varieites of man; 
it can be determined with great accuracy on the living, and 
the values obtained on the living and on skeletal materia! 
are nearly indcntical. For this reason this index has gained 
particular-currency as an identifying mark of racial types. It 
gives a numerical value for striking differences in the appearance 
of head or skull as seen from above. 

The facial Angle. 

The facial angle is one of the best tests for racial distinction.. 
In looking at the table given at the end of this section it 
will be seen that the hfanjhi.a trueDravIdian, has the heighst 
angle, i. e. 70, closely followed bv the Dliangar, another caste 
of the sane class, with one of 09, tne aristocratic Brahman and 
Rajput ranking sixth on the list with the same average angle 
as the Dravidian Chamar. The vermin eating Musabur comes 
at the bottom of the hst with an average angle of 62. 

Ttf f/r Fatial Indtx 


Caste 

Average Index 

Caste 

Avarage Index 

hlanjhi 

70 

Darzi 

1 

Dhangar 

69 

Mali 

> 67 

Arakh 1 
Eauriya | 
Agariya | 
Bhuiyar ^ 

68 

Kol J 

Banjara 

Barbai I- 66 

Brahman ' 

Bhurtiya I 
Chero I 

Kharwar J 
Parka 

67 

Rajput 

chamar 

Musahar 

- 

J 62 


These physical data enable us to divide the people of the- 
world into three main physical types. The following table 
shows the physical characteristics of the three main races of the* 
svorld : 
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Trait Caucasoid Klongolold Negroid 

-Skin 

^lour Pale reddish white Pale yellow to yellow Brown to 
to oliv-e brown, brown tome reddish Brown^black; 
some dark brown brown some yellow- 

brown 

-Stature Medium to tall Medium tall to Tall to very 

medium short short. 

Head I/tng to broad and Predominantly broad; Predominantly 

form short; medium high height medium long height 

to very high low to me- 

dium. 

Face Narrow to medium Medium btoad to Medium broad 
broad; no projec- broad, check bones to narrow; fre- 
tlng jaw. high and Bat q^uent projec- 

ting Jaws. 

Flair Head hair: colour Head Hair: colour Head hair, 

light blond to dark brown-black, tex- colour brown- 

brown; Texture Bne ture coarse; fonn black; texture 

to medium, from straight. coarse; form 

straight to wavy. Body hair-Sparse light curl to 

body hair: mode- woolly or ftx- 

raic to profuse tly. DMy hair: 

slight 

Eye: Colour light blue Colour Brown to Colour brown to 
to ^rk hiowtv, dark brown, fold of brown-black; 
oecailonal side flesh In inner cor- sertical eyc-fold 
eye-fold. ner very conuron. rommon. 

Nose Bridge usually high Bridge usually low Bridge usually 

form narrow so to medium; form low; form mc- 

medium broad medium broad. dium broad to 
very broad 

Body Slim to broad Tends to be broad; Tends lo be 

build slender to occasional slimness broad andmus- 

rugged cular, but occa- 

sional tlimnest. 
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•yHE origin of man has been a mystery from the time when 

^ the science of anthropology took roots in thesoU— the 
scientific minds. Opinion as to the genesis of man is divided 
and controversial. The topic of the origin of mao is held by 
two schools of thought in the science of biology, r/^., the school 
of creation and that of e\’oIution. On both the theories here- 
concerned it would be admitted, in the words of Agassis, “there 
isamauifest progress in the succcsion of beings on the surface 
of the earth. This progress consists in an increasing similarity of* 
the living fauna, and, among the vertebrates especially, in their 
increasing resemblance to man.” Agassiz contmues, however, in 
terms characteristic of the creationist school. “But (his connection 
is not the cotue^ence of a direct lineage between the faunas oP 
dlCerent ages. There is nothing like parental descent connecting 
them. The fishes of the Palaeozoic age are in no respect the 
ancestors of the reptiles of the secondary age, nor does man 
descend from the mammels which precedeo bun in the Tirtiery 
age. The link by which they are conseeted Is of a higher and 
iBunaterial nature; and their connection is to be sought in the view 
«f the creator himself, ivhose aim in forming the earth, in allowing 
it to undergo (be successive changes Vkhicb geology has pointed out, 
and in creating successively all (he diHcrent types of animals which 
have passed away, was to introduce man upon the surface of our 
globe. Man is the end towards which all the animal creation 
has tended from the first appearance of the first Palaeozoic 
fishes.”* 

The Evolutionist school, on the contrary, maintains that 
different successive species of animals are in fact connected by 
parental descent, living become modified in the course of 
successive generations. The result of Darwin's application of 
this theory to man mav be given in his on vsords. “Thecater- 
hine and Platyrhlne monkeys agree in a multitude of characters, 
as is shown by their unquestionably belonging to one or the same 
order. The many characters which they possess in common can 
hardly have been mdepcndcntly acquired by so many distinct 
species; so that these characters must have been inherited. But, 

I. soS— se6 
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aa ancient form \«bich possessed many characters common to the 
■Catatlune and Pla.tjTlune monkeys, and others in an intermediate 
condition, and some few perhaps distinct from those now present 
in either form, would undoubtedly have been ranked, if seen by a 
naturalist, as an ape or a monkey. And as man under a genea- 
plogical point ofs'iew belongs to the Catarhine or old world stock, 
we must conclude however much the conclusion may res'olt our 
pride, that our early pri^nitors would have been properly thus 
designated. But we must not fall into the error of supposing that 
the early proginctor of the whole Simian stock, including man, 
was idcnucal xvath, or ev en closely resembled, any existing ape or 
monkey.*” 

The term race, from the biological standpoint, designates 
the group of populations, who possess almost pronounced traits 
■of the group considered such as ph>-sical traits, linguistic, religious, 
cultural and geographical groups, or even nations Itave, in such 
loose sense been called race, but at the same lime diffcTing from 
•otlier groups of human beings in the same respects. But no hard 
and Ust rule can be laid down to classify the hucun sicwk into 
■definite gcoupt. Wliatevcr be the defintt'ion, but a race is a po* 
pulation having the unity of mankind from both soebl and biolo- 
gical siewpotnu is the nuin thing, as Charles Darwin observes, 
**As man advances in civilisation, the small tribes are united into 
larger communities, itie simplest reason would tell each individual 
that he ought to extend his social insunetsand sympathies to alt the 
members of the same nation, though personally unknown to him. 
This point being once reached, ihere is only an artificail barrier 
to present his sjuiapthies cxtcndin,{ to the men of ail nations and 
races."* Jluman races can be and have been variously classified 
by dilTercnt taciologvsls and anthiopologists. During the l8tS 
<cntury various s}'stcRiatic arrangements of human races were 
made by anthropologists. Now we consider the difTerent racial 
<lissificationi which have been proposed in the past. Let us 
IravTrse rapidly through the history of racial classiiication which 
has been fraracd by Linnacan. Linnaean considered the human 
races as variciics derived from the "primates of genus Homo 
Sapiens,’* which he divided into six sub>groupi. Hii divisions 
•were 1, Hoinorerus. 2. Amrricanus. 3. Europaeus. 4. 

Asiatieus 5. Afer. 6. Monsirosuv The lint and ihe Iasi of 
theabox-e mentioned groups may be w'orthless because the "first 
is nonexistent, the last »s pathological.*' The others are repre- 
senutives of human settlements iniabiting in the four large con- 
tinents, such as Amerieui in America, Europaeus in Europe, 


Or Ca yr isf III ' ^ 
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AsUticus ia Asia, and Africa by Afer. But “it is interesting to 
note that in description of each race mental traits are included as 
biological characteristics.” 

Cuvier divided the human groups into three races : [.Cau- 
casian (While), 2. Mongol (VelJow), 3. Negro (BJack). BJumen- 
bach’s division; though published alMUt 1781; has had the grea- 
test influence. His divisions are based on distictions of colour, 
hoir and features and shape of skull and face. Blumenbach 
distinguished five races, R/g., I. Caucasian, 2. Mongolian, 
3. Ethiopian, 4. American, 5. Malyan. He brings the Arabs 
and Swedes into one race, 1 . 1 . Caucasian or white. But two best 
marked varieties of mankind arc Australians and Bushmen which 
have been totally avoided by Bluemeabach. 

Huxley classified the human stock into five races.* These 
are: 1. Australoid. 2. lie£roid. 3. Mongoloid. 4. Kan- 
thochroic. S. Molanochroic. 

t. The Australoid. The type is best represented by the 
natives of Australia, and south Indian tribes. Physically they 
are “chocolate brown skin, dark brown or black eyes, black hair 
(usually wavy), narrow (dolichocephalic) skull, brow ridges stro- 
ngly developed, projecting jaw, coarse lips, and broad nose.” 

2 . Negroid. They vary in skin colour from dark brown to 
black, eyes are dark and hair usually black and woolly. Physi* 
cally the skull “is narrow (dolichocephalic), with orbital ridges 
not prominent, prognathous, with depressed nasal bones, causing 
the nose to be flat as ssetl as broad; and lips are coarse and 
projecting.” They are mostly confined in the desert of Sahara, 
Madagascar, and ^pe districts of South Africa and represented 
by Negros of Africa. Negroids are sub-divided into two sub- 
groups. (a) Bushmen of South Africa, vdth a yellowish brown 
skin colour, short in stature, frizzly hair growth on the head. 
According to Huxley the racial mixture of Bushmen with ordi- 
nary Negroid, resulted In a slightly taller people called Hotten- 
tots, who possess a longer and narrower head and a more pro- 
truding face. The Hottentots formerly inhabited the western 
part of South Africa, but their tribal organisation is preserved 
at present only in south-wesicm Africa, (b) The Negritos of 
Andaman Islands, the peninsular hfalaca, the Philippines etc. : — 

They are mostly dolicbocephals, with a dark to black skin 
colour and possess woolly and somewhat frizzly hair. 


4. ]<racnalofEihnoloeics(Socsx;,Val. It. pp. 404. 
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3. The Mongoloid Type. This type j$ represented bj* 
dolicnocephalic Cmnese and Japanese etc. They are short tt> 
medium in stature, with black eyes, the hair growth is scanty, 
akin colour varies from yellowish to brown, with Bat nose and 
face and a great development of the typical Mongoloid fold or 
the eye. 

4, Xautbochrolc, (Fair white) They are generally tall in 
stature, with almost colourless skin, “blue or grey eyes, hair from 
straw colour to chestnut, skull varying as to proportionate width.’* 
They are mostly confined to the areas of North Europe, North 
Africa and eastvtards as far as India, 

j. Mlanochroi or DatV Whites. Physically they are 
shorter in stature, brownish to olive in skin colour, and the hair 
as well as eys are dark coloured. They mostly inhabit the So-’th 
of Europe and Arabia and best represented by Spaniards, Creeks 
and Arabians hfelanochroi, nearly the same as the htediter- 
raneans, but supposed by Huxley to be hybrids between the Xan- 
ihoehroi and the Australoids. 

Classification of races on physical traits has Jong been 
attempted by eminent anatomists andraciologisis, such as Iritsch, 
Strata etc., Fritseb distinguished three fundamental races and 
derived from these metatnorpb or mixed races. Strata distingui- 
shed mankind according to cultural viewpoints, such at 1. The 
Prototnorpb races, 2. ArcJtimorph, 3. Meumorph, 

Ducks^onh, go the basis of cephalicindex, divided mankind 
into seven races. These arc 1. Australians, 2. Anda- 
manese, 3. Eurasiatics, Polvnesiani, 5. Grcenlandish, 

6. Sooth Africans and 7. African Negro. The types of Europe 
have been described in peculiar details. 


C. Elliot Smith divided mankind into six races such as 
1. Australian, 2. Negro, 3. Mongol, 4. Nordic, 5. AJpjoe 
and 6. Medjieirancan. Ripley’s divisions on the bluc-cved 
tall Nordic, the darker, shori'headed Alpine and the short, long 
headed Mediterranean issiiil much used by anihropologisi^ 
These all classifications nrc based “partly on morphological 
traits and partly on gtograplutal locations.*' 


The later attempt at a detailed and finer division nasmade 
in 1EE9 by DeniVer, a Russian born French anihropolocitt. 
Deniker established six grand divisions, 17 minor divisions into 
29 separate races. 
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DENIKER'S GLASSIFICATION 

A. Hair woolly, with broad oose Negroid 

]. (i) Bushman 

II. Negroid 

(ii) Negrito 

(iii) Negro 

(iv) Melanesian (including Papuan.) 

B. Hair curly to wavy Negroid to Caucasoid 

HI. (v) Ethiopian (Sudan etc.) East African 

IV. (vi) Australian 

V. (vii) Dravidian (South India) ti^eddoid 

VI. (via) Assyroid (Kurds, Armenians, Jews) Armenoid. 

C. Hair v.’avy. Park Caucasoid 

VJI. (ix) Isdo-Afghan Hindu. 

VJII. North Africa 

(x) Arab or Semite Cast MediterraaeaD 

(xi) Berber (North Africa) Meditenaataa 

IX. Melanochroid 

(xli) Littoral (Atlanto-Medit.) Mediterranean 

(xiU) Ibero-insular (Spain, South Italy) Mediterranean. 

(xlv) Western European Alpine 

(xv) Adriatic (N. Italy and Balkans) Plnaric 

D. Hair wary to straight, with light eyes Fair Caucasoid 

X. Vanthochroid 

(xvi) North European Nordic 

(xvii) East European East Baltic 

£. Hair wavy to siraiitht with dark eyes Caucasoid to hlongo- 
loid (Sub-Nordic) 

XI. (xviii) Ainu 

XIT. Oceanian 

(xix) Polynesian 
(xx) Indonesian (East Indies) 

F. Straight Hair 
Xkkl. Amtsitan 

3 


Mongoloid 
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‘ixxl) South American 
•(xxii) North American 
(xxiii) Central American 
^xxiv) Patagonian 


(xxv) Eskimo 

XV. (jucvi) Lapp 

XVI. Eurasian 

{zssni} Ugrian (Eastern Russia} 

(xxviii) Turco<Tarur (Soulh*weslem Siberia.) 

XVII. (stix) Mongol (East Asia) 

Deniker’f divisions are based on distinction of colour oi natr, 
form of^ir and descnptive features efface. 

The classification framed in 1922 by Roland Dixon In "Tbe 
Racial History of Mao,” is based on skull measurements, but does 
not use the geographical distribution as a factor in his elassifie>> 
tsota. He recognises the following main races of the world 
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i. ?i’ai-Vp1ne or Nsgtllo. Thsy are generally broad 
beaded with high skull, and mostly conSned in Philippines, Burma, 
etc. 


а. Mjngalold or Primitive Alpine. Mostly represented 
by Lapps of Finland, and Bushmen of fCaUhari desert. 

3 . Prototo-Ncgroid. They are confined mainly in Brazil, 
represented by Papuas and Gaboon etc. 

4 . Prio-Australoid. Physically they are jet black, wavy 
or curly hair and a long head, and they mostly inhabit Califor- 
nia, Australia and Sicily etc. 

5 . Caspian. Tall statured, blue eyes, long headed, with 
light complexion and at present they are ianabiting Russia, Sar- 
dinia and Japan. 

б . Medltettanean. Tbit race is exemplified by Indiant, 
Californians and Egyptians. 

7 . Atpia:. A typical member ofthis grouppossessesa fairly 
dark complexion, a broad face, brown wavy hair and extend from 
the Central plateau of France, Giecboslovakia and westwards into 
HawaUi islands. 

Ural-Alpine. This race it typified by a lew skull medium to 
broad head, nasaliadexcfdl. The representation of this race 
is made by population such as Swiss, Venezuelans etc. 

Haddon, in 1934, has made hair the ch'efbatis ofclaasifi- 
cation, and has combined this with stature, skin colour add on 
cephalic index. 

1. Mediterranean. "Mott moderately doLchocephalic folk 
have brown to while skins, thin noses, and wavy hair. They have 
no very definite climatic environment but range throughout the 
tropical and temperate regions. It is ifaii great range of migra- 
tion which has prevented their co-nmon origm and real physical 
similarity from being recognized.*' 

U. A'pine. "Broad headed folk nearly all have white to 
light-brown ikios, wavy or straight hair, and live in temperate 
lands.” 

III. Negfitaes. ‘fVery long headed folk, broad nosed, nearly 
all have dark skina, frizzly bair.and live in the tropics." 

IV. Msngol. The stature varies from short to medium, 
well developed epicantbic eyefold. The hair growth on the bead 
IS scanty, bat the ’na'it form remains attaint. 
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V. Tre-Dfftfldian. They are locg headed folk, dail to 
black ikin colour. 

VI. Caucaelc People. Thii group described by Kaddoo 
io peculiar detail, which has been divided into the followio^ 
subgroups : I. Mediterranean, 2. Nordics, S. Alpine. 

Hadden’s classification of the world races has been shown in 
the tabular form as follows : — 


IVbolly Haired 


Straight Wavy Haired 

1 . 

African Negroids. 

3. 

7. Pre-Dravidian and 
Mongob. Auttraloidr. 


African Negritos. 

4. 

Polynesians. S. Caucaiie 

2. 

Oceanic Negroes. 

5. 

North Mongols, a. hfedilerTaccan. 


Oceanic Negritos. 

6. 

Amerinds. b. Nordie>Afghans* 




c. Alpine, Dinariet. 


THE CZEKANO^i'SKI’S CLASSIFICATION 

Cxekanovokl recogoiies two major races, Elack and 
Yellow race, and adding the third and fourth varieties white- 
transmonal to black, and Yellow rare uansitional to wUte. 
BLACK RACE 

Pygmy. 

Bushman (Negroidal) 

Congo Negro (Autlro>Afriaui.) 

Sudan Negro (Negridan) 

Australoid: Vltyy baired, with many primitive traits> 
white race, transitional to bbek. 

Indic (Mediterranoid) 

East African ; Notfb and west of the Mediterranean sea. 
Annenoid. 

Nordic. 

YELLOW RACE TRANSITIONAL TO WHITE 

North Astatic (Palaeo Aslatie) Siberian Sub-Moogoloida 
including Ainu. 
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YELLOW RACE 

Lapponoid 

Central Asiatic. 

East Asiatic. (Pacific) Taller than the last, less brachyce* 
phaltc, Chinese type. 

Eshimoid (Arctic) 

FaIaeo>Americao*-.A long iieadcd, ehielly in South America 
allied to the pro-historic Lagoa Santa 
Skeletal type. 

The most recent attempt at a detailed phylogenetic classifi* 
cation is that of Hooton. His eflTorts of classification are based 
on purely anatomical characteristics, except in so far as physical 
traits are tomttimes brought in as of secondary importance. 
Hooton recognises three primary races corresponding to the usual 
primal^ stocks. Hooton distinguished white or Caucasoid, 
Negroid and Mongoloid into 23 pnmary sub-races, and certain of 
these tub-races Medttenanean, Australian, Indo-Dravidian, 
Negrito, Malyneiun, Indonesian and American, are again tul>< 
divided semedmes into morphological traits. Hii divisions are-> 

WHITE OR CAUCASOID PRIMARY RACE 


1. Mediterranean. 

a. Upper PalaeoUclue survivals, chlefiy in British Isles. 

b. Iranian Plateau. 

c. Classic Mediterranean. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 

3. 

fi. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Ainu. 

Keltic (light eyed, dari; or red haired, mainly in Br. 

Isles.) 

Nordic. 

Alpine. 

East Baltic. 

Anoenold. 

Dinaric. 

Nordic-Alpine. 

Nordic-Mediterranean. 


COMPOSITE, PREDOMINANTLY WHITE 

11. Australian. 

a. Murrian, most nearly white, specially in south east. 

b. Carpentarian, Meleoasian^ increment in the north. 

c. Tasmonoid ; refuge areas in.Queensland. 

12. Indo-DravidUn (classic MediL,'Auttraloid, Negrito) 

a. GIassiclndo-Draytdiaa,'.mottlyin northemTodla, 

b. Armenoid-Iranian plateau: western and 'south- 

eastern India. 
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c. Indo-Nordic.— NoRh=vrt»tern Himalayas. 

d. Aottraloid or Vcddoid — Central and SoutlierD India, 
c. Htgritold — spots in Soulbers India. 

13. Polynesian. 

.NEGROID PRIMARY RACE 
14- AfrifanKfgro or Forest Negro. 

• 15. NiloticNegro. 

16. Negrito. 

a. In&ntUe type, in all Negrito populations. 

b. Adultifona, among ell Negritos, except, in tbe Anda- 

mans and Philippines. 

COMPOSITE PREDOMINANTLV- NEGROID 
17. Tasmaeiao : Negrito plus Australians. 

16. Malexetlan: Papuan, Negrito, Australoid. 

a. Papoaa. 

b. Meleseslaa. 

1 9, Bushmen Hottentots. 

a. Bushmen. 

b, Hottentot, Bushmen plus Negro. 

MONGOLOID PRIMARY RACE : 

20 Classic hlosgoloid. 

21. Asiatic hlongoloid or Eshimoid. 

32. Isdonesiaa. 

a. Flaly-Mongoloid (Indonesia and farther India, includ- 

ing most of (be Japanese } 

b. Indonesian (pre-Mongoloid groups in South China, 

further India.) 

23. American'lndian. 
a. Braefaycepbals. 
b- Dohebocephalt. 

(See the accompanying chart of Hooton's cUssihcation for 
detailed descriptions). 
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G. TAYLOR'S CLASSIFIGATION 
Cephalic Index and other phyatcal traits are the characteris* 
tic features of Taylor's racial classification, as is shown In the 
taWc given below : — 



Pig. » VotlJ DhiiiboiiMt of RtcoAfttt C. T<sIot (<ued h; fetislBb 
•fthr tiuhof). 



Latest Migra- light^brown, Central Zone and 

tions ^Latc At« white and higher stratum, 

pine-MongoIian) &0-&3 Straight yellow. extends rrom Swiss 
Alps to Manchuria- 

' Early Alpine 

Mongolian 83<80 Straight 2nd zone and 2nd 

and wavy — do— stratum in cradle* 

land, covers most 
of Asia and Central 
Europe 

Mediterranean flO*77 W’aw to Light brown hiar(hArr<ca,S.Aiia, 
curly. to white fringe in N. Eurasia. 
Australoid. 76-7S — ^o— Dark brown Jtfarginal zones in 
to bUck. peninsular India & 

. Australia. _ '•* 

Hegro. 74-70 Frizzly Black to South Africa and 

chocolate Melcnesia 

Kegtito. about CO — do — Usually Inaccessible forests Oi 
BUck 5.E. Asia and Africa^ 

S-UCENT.UB.UDAJPUn 
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Hooton’s Classlficatioa- 


Piimiry Stock* 
ifld Race* 


Skia 

Colour 


pad 


Vlilte or 
Caucaaold 


broTO 


8 l*«k Neref 
black 


VtTj or 
ttnigbt 


''s- *x""’ 

Atlaato^td^ 

terrancan 

D. IraeUa Pm- 
«aa or 
Adghta 


^halic IB 
than to 


}. Keltic 

4-Notilie 

f . Atpioe 

(. Ctft Baltic 
7. Armeaok] 


I'«br brewa dark browo dvk to 
cieRyitb to buek bro»o 


Pp-«hlie djAbwwn bh>« j 

soUeo Hoc 

toddf 

•rhJte 


erramy or 
i»or7 white 

*0 brown eoriy 


folden 


light- iiralglit 


thaa to 


•tar or C I I 

•»~wt 


gtobotar 
bead Of 
(o»«r #0) 

C L ore, 

C L o>er 
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«r worid Races. — {Co/jtJ.) 


No»e 

Fice 


Datcibuiioa 

Rematki 





Betcoekt nanilly 
prominent ara- 

oogatfctDalea & 

Bream bemla* 
pbeticil amoosat 
aromea. 

If 

often ▼tiT 
long 


Sporadic n ttftige atew 
M Banpe and (be Mid- 
dle tU(t, eoiiuaoA in 
Ireiaad. Scotland, Vale*. 


<fligb, bntd 
n«daiB 


«niU; 

medram 

Mottlf in Irtn tad trK- 



Ptee flurow srutlf 
»nd OTtl sodet 

Anbh. Near But, wbole 
Meditam»ta& bum. 
apondiaU)' Is Eutero, 
ceaitnl & oertliweatero 
Europe. 


*toM tStpm* 

tbOTttO 

raedHtn 

abon ottae- Noitb Jtpu, SaVbiltae 
«ig« lj» tndYezo 
on. 

UoDgoVold ad> 
tmztsre nuy be 
detected la Xe* 

T«t7 loog 

long ntriDir 

TaU 

Iceland. Scottub bigH* 
land*. Tala, weatem 
Europe 

long am>« and 
lega. abort 
trunk. 

11^ tod 


TtU 

ScandinaTU, Sweden, 
Baldc and Btttaln 


34tul 

Jadcx 6) 

bntd tfld 


' CcaMta) Zone of Eiirope 
aod Ftanee, Urali, 
Norway. Near Bait. 
Hoetb-artar AftKa. 


?N. I. orrr 

- 


Fnland, Rottla, Poland 
tod Stlttc countnet 

hal^apirae body 

^ • I. nndrr 
<5 

Narrow tad -nwdnini 
elongited 

Toibey* Syria. Paleatine, 
Iraq and Eallan 
cDonttiea. 
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Hooton’s classificatioo- 


Frasary Stock* Skia Hait Etc Hair Held 

•cd Rica CoI<n( Co!oat Colnr Foriii Form 


1 . Dxutte nr«bl* 

iMdiam to brawn to 
ditk brawn l^t 

w*Ty^ 

CL So lAd 

y KoiJic 

.. 

<k(k 

duk 


C I over 

UediremoeiQ 


dark 

bgbt 


CL under' 
So 

II. Aoitnllafl 

eboeeluc 

tkuk brawn 

dark brawn oiriy 

nraallj So 
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of wotld Races. — (Offirf.) 
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Hooton's classification- 
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of world Races. — {Cctttd.) 
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Hootoa’s classificatioa* 
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of world Races. — {Centi^ 
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Leaving the general clastlfication of people, let us conudtF 
in some detail the constitution of races inhabiting the different 
continents. 

RACES OF AMERICA 

Before the advent of European peoples, the population of 
the Americas consisted of aborigines, called Indians. From 
Mstorical point of wew, they are the true Americans. But it 
is customary to classify the American Indians into two ways-eilher 
they are regarded as hlongoloid stock or they are separated as 
a sub-race of the American race. They entered the new world 
possibly 15,000 years ago or even more remotely, in a series of 
migration, extending over many years. "Small groups probably 
crossed the Bearing Strait, either because of pressure from hostile 
tribes or in search of new bunting ground. Travelling south and 
east, they gradually spread over north, central and loutbem 
America *’ According to Taylor’s niigration_zone_Theory of Race 
Evolution, all the races had had their origin in Central Asia- 



Fig }. Mixnii^a— Zone clajtificstioa of the tUca of Man 
Geognphkil Rertew (tew York 1919, 

G.'rajtor). 

(Uied byike pcra^ionofllM Ed<tot— Gcog. Renew, N. Y.) 

Later on the racial stocks had to migrate to other parts of Che- 
wotla. It has been ctublUhed'by Taylor that due to the eaia- 
lence of land bridges connecting one part of the earth with the- 
other, which is best exemplified by the Bearing Strait, the races. 
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Ud the convraicncc to move from one p.rtofthe earth end »tet> 
tnto the other. The Anterieai, Indian., having mo.t „r S 
phjn.cai features a. those of Mongoloids, would have ctotsrf 
the Bearing Smtt and settled in the Anierieas. The rihJdS 
characters of the American Indians consist of a brown slim 
yellowish tinge, dart eyes, straight, coarse, black hair and a 
broad face with high and prominent chcclc bones. The stature- 
Sr"„r\r P=«ple inhabiting t£ r^ 

frnofthSer "" diftan^'t'o 

cdmratjJSstf ;e“ars'':?5S^e''S”i“l'““^ 

1. Paleo-Ametind. They possess lighter skin nho./*- 

stature, with long arms. mcdiuna 

2 . Eskimos They resemble with Mongoloidj. 

3. Nrrtn Atrerind. The skin colour varies fmm tvj.. . 

reddish, tterrotv noses, which are frequently conSve in, £ 

NiOnAmurind. They inhabit the norik»»« . 

The tribes of this region, generally are light lo^wl wT.'if 
colour, with a short to medium staturef aDBari^,i 
allied to the native of north-ivesiera AsIa^^Thf* ^ nV'.t'te')' 
of the Neo-Amerind, according to Haddon 
Bo. ’ ’“^“«0B1 82 

The ituoy of the peoples of South Amfr;.>n • t 
numerous difficulties and presents many rr,»n 1 ** 

According to Taylor, “Today South Amc^^ ? problems, 
laboratory for testing race mixture. The south the best 

most progresshe, and are colonised most lar/Ji° ‘i**’” *be 

settlers. Yet we must not neglect the climatier^ ^ European 

them states may be less progressive, priina nor- 
cllmalc varies little, and in large areas'is because their 

energetic development.”* bot to permit of 

The Indians of South America hear ' 
steal features common to the whole race * E^cral, ihc pby- 

RACES OF AFRICA 
Africa is the most complicated rn^i’ 
distribution of people of different ^ regards the- 

Africa covers an area of about l2 0^r Continent cf 

containing diverse, ethnological elyt— * ._ *~ *'^ *<laare miles. 
principal races.* These arc, (1) o*”*' Taylor dcriwd 

Ruslimen, Hottentots, the African '***'• rob^vided 

,. 

6. p «♦— 144 ijj 
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Negroes, the Bantu Negroes, and the Neanderthals Negroids and 
Atutraloids and second the higher races of Africa or the Caucasian 
branch of mankind. 

PHIMETIVE RACES 

Bushman. Physically they possess fmzly hair on the bead 
with coils wWch are known peppercorn hair, but the growth of 
hair is very scanty on the face as well as on bodies. The stature 
Ushott. They vary in skin colour from ydlow to oUve. The 
head is extremely small. The width of the cheek bones combined 
with the narrowness of the forehead gives the face a lozenge 
shaped appearance. The eyes are dark and often narrow and 
slightly obliciue. At present they are mostly confined to the 
Kalahari desert. The male is below average in height, on the 
other hand a marked steatopygia, specially amongst the females, 
that is to say, the 
excessive develop- 
ment of the buttocks. 
The origin and racial 
affinities of Bushmen 
are totally unknown. 
They tattoo their 
cheeks and breasts. 
The economy of 
Bushmen it mainly 
concentrated in the 
collection of wild 
fruits and roots etc. 
They eke out their 
livelihood by hunt- 
ing and fishing. They 
are in the primitive 
stage of hunting. 

Hoiicniots. Ihe 
intermixture bet- 
ween Bushmen and 
Negroes resulted in 
{Mitt johnttofl wid Keane) somewhat a new race 

Fig. 4- Ri«»®fAf»les called Hottentots. 

Ethnologically they are taller in nature than the Bushmen, who 
possess a longer and narrow head and a more protruding face. 
The skin colour varies from pale to brown or nearly dark. The 
tnbes dwell on the lower Orange river in the extreme south of 
Africa. 

The African Pygmies. Apart from their short stature, these 
Pygtni^ differ in every respectfrom the Bushmen. Their habitat 
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■dtcniis across Central Africa. Tliere are, however, groups of 
true P^mies, the most typical of which are the Wambutti of the 
Ituri forests in the Belgian Congo. Physically they are short in 
stature, theirskin colour varies from light brown with a yello- 
wish tinge to a very dark chocolate colour. The colour of the 
ha r is dark but the hair form is straight. The shape of the head 
is typically round, the nose flattened at the root. The body and 
legs are short. 

THE NEGROES OP AFRICA 

The African Negroes may be classified according to their 
physical traits, into the following groups ; — 

’ X. The True N.gra, who have also been Called the western 
Sudanese. The west African coastal Negro is long headed, tall 
in stature, ID all Negros the face is usually broad and projecting 
chin. The nose is broad and lips are everted and thick. 

a. Nilotic Negcoit. In order to account for this type, which 
is generally called as Negroes of Upper Nile, they are extremely 
taller than their contemporaries in Sudan. They are generally 
dollcbocephaVia. The racial affinities of Nilotic rlegroes are not 
well understood, but according to some anthropologists, that, 
^'migratory waves of people called Hamites, have been penetrating 
in north-ease Africa from a remote time, long before tbe period 
of recorded history. It is thought also that the crossing of these 
Hamitic intruders with the true Negroes, produced the Nelotic 
type.” The Negroes of upper Nile valley are dark in skin colour, 
but due to interbreeding with Hamitic the skin colour varied 
from light to light brown. 

3- The Negroes of North East Africa — The best representa- 
tives of this group are theSuk, tbe Masai, and the Nandi etc. 
which are mainly confined to Kenya colony. Physically they are 
tall in stature, and have reRned nose and mouth. They are mostly 
dolichocephalic. 

Thi Bintu Nst;roc«— The Bantus are greatly concentrated 
■ south of Zambi On the eastern coast in the Zanzibar, the Bantus 
have mingled with the Arabs. A girl in the Bantu community 
tattoos her lips with vertical lines. Physically they are short in 
stature. Head is broad, nose is more prominent and narrow. 

The N andcrthal Negroes — No living races had descended 
from the Neanderthal man and pertops the Neanderthal man had 
died. ’ According to Sarasin the living Negroes are “more priml- 
livc than the Neandcrlhal type " Von Eickstedt also corroborates 
the viewpoint of the former writer, “the Auringanacians of 


7 M. Mestuckh, Origin $f Afw, p. |i 
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Europe show a great similarity with recent Australoids and the 
resemblance also obtains with Neanderthal man, but to a less 
degree. The Aurignacians are some, much less primitive than the 
Australoids, as regards prognatlusm, face, and skulbbase, but are 
extraordinarily aUke as regards the body shape, length of skull, 
shape of chin, etc ’* 

THE HIGHER RACES OF AFRICA 

They are generally assumed to be the hybrids between the 
native Negroes of Africa and the Mediterranean immigrants. The 
cross between the Mediterranean and Negroes docs not become an 
average of two tyj^s, but produces a great diversity of physical 
feature. The Mediterraneans first occupied Upper Egypt, and 
later on spread southwards and according to Petnc, “these Alpine 

peoples conquered b)' abiHiy, not by number or mere force 

for even in their capital they were cot more tl.an one>lcnth of 
men around.” The ^pine racial stock first settled in northern 
Africa. Later on the ivory trade attracted the white stocks south' 
wards. Minerals are the chief sources of attraction to white people 
to descend down. The most imporunt racial group in Africa is 
ilazrutes. They are dark brown to black in skin colour, the colour 
oftheha'irisalsodark. The suture is ull to medium. Accordiog 
to Dr. Henry Field, “The t}'pical Hamlte possesses a long head, an 
oval, eloDgaied face with no forward protrusion, thin lips, pointed 
chin and a promieent, welbshaped, narrow nose.”* Ibe second 
important group, according to Dr. Henry Field, is Semites, 
and the physical uaits of Hamites resemble with ihOK of Semites. 
The words Semitic and Hamitic have a definite linguistic group 
in the minds of rsciologists. The two languages, many dialecta 
having constituted it were long ago split of from original Hems 
tico-Semitie stock 


RACES OF EUROPE 

Geographically the inhabitaois of Europe can be divided 
into three groups. 

1 . Thi Southern Eiropcsis or Mtditczianitn They are 
short in stature, dark hair and eyes, long head, starrow oval face. 
This group is now mostly confined to Wales, Ittland, Italy, Iberian 
Peninsula and western Mediterranean island. 

3. The Central Esuopran or Alpirc—Tbc Alpine race is 
characterised by a fairly dark akin colour, brown wavy hair, brown 
to dark eyes, broad face. The majority of the peoples arc round- 
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Jwadcd They extend from the Central Plateau of France to 
Switzerland and Balkans, Czechoslovakia and eastward into Soviet 
"Union. 



C<i«ed b? yennUsIoft ef tb« Edicer. Ceog. RtvKW, N. Y. ) 


Fig. ]■ Ra<x( of Etnepe & IJngustie groups 
(frOsr Oeot. RerleW, igxi ) 

3. The Northern Entopean Of Nordic. —They are mostly 
tall in stature, svith light complexion, blue eyes. They are mostly 
doUchocepbalic, and a face with a prominent fsosc and chin are 
the characteristic racial features of the Nordics. The Nordics 
mainly inhabit Scandinavia, Nosthens Gerzaafiy, and parts of 
Holland and Belgium. There is also a strong Nordic element in 
Great Britain. Uixon thinks that the Nordic race is a mixture of 
Pfoto-Negroid» Caspian and Afedltercanean. He points ou* the 
Nordic so be, "an ancient blend of hfediterrancan, Caspian, and 
protO'Negroid types ....Et^land has escaped the general brachy- 
eephalizalion to which the large part of the mainland has been 
subjected.” 
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Deniier in Ws book, *‘Riccs of ^Isn*' pointed ten race* in 
Europe, with are ibovm in the following table: 


Fair Haired 

Dark Haired 

1. Northern 


(al Nordic 

(a Iberian. 

(b) Germanic. 

(b) Mediterranean. 

2. Sub-Norihem 

6. Cevenole. 

(a, Alpine. 

3. Eastern. 

(b) Rhaetlan. 

(aj Slav 
(b' Alpine. 

.(c) Celtic. 

4. Vlitulan. 

7 Littoral. • 

8 North-ivest Race. 

9. Adriatic. 


(a) Dinark. 

10 Sub-Adriatic. 

(a) Lomioe. 


RACES OF ASIA 


Asia has an area of 10,541,000 square miles and a population 
of over 1,450 millionj. The racial origin of mankind has ever been 
a subject of speculation, as the sjbject has been a hotchpotch of 
difienng opinions of the anthropologists. In fact so much tedious 
and conuoversiat the topic of human race has been, that no final 
agreement exists, as to how the so-called present races came into 
being and how they became ultimately settled in different parts 
of the world. 

However, it is a common generalisation that Asia has bad 
the credit of being the ‘Mother Gootisent* of all the racial stacks 
of the world. It is generally conjectured that Central Asia might 
have gone a tremendous climatic change, which compiellcd the 
races there to migrate to other parts of the world in successive 
waves * The whole continent of Asia, excepting the portion of 
Oceania' has more or less the Mongoloid element as predominating. 
But it has undergone a tretrendous change in the southern regions 
due to the prevailing Tropical climate of those regions, and also 

9. Tsjtor. Ztat Titty Cn/utiem m EnTuoeaien». Rire 

sndMtgniion. 
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due to frequent racial immigration and the resultant hybndim* 
tion. The skin colour (the proioment racial criterion) of the rac^ 
stocks of the southern regions has been vehemently influenced by 
the Tropical climate. Viewed from this angle only, the southcro 
population cannot at all be recognised as Mongoloids, but looked 
from the viewpoint of obliqueness of the typical Mongoloid 
fold_ the southern races can be realised as having 
affiliations. Almost all the aboriginal tribal population of NEFA 
area of Assam in India have more or less the typical obhquess 
of eyefold developed amongst them. In short the Mongolian 
features become scarcer as we descend southwards and sometimes 
it becomes a >ery difficult task to locate the Mongoloid features m 
the southern populations. On the contrary, the Mongoloid ele- 
ments are greatly exhibited in the races northwards. 

The continent of Asia can broadly be divided into the follo- 
wing racial stocks. 
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I. Eouth-Westem Asia— This area was inhabited by early 
immigTanls of Ivfcdjtcrranean stock, which forms the p^in popu* 
lation at present. The northern and southern extremities of this 
xegion arc inhabited by Atmcnotds and Anatolian peoples. They 
iare generally round headed and possess dark hair. They arc 
generally short to medium in stature, the skin colour is white, and 
A prominent aquiline nose. Husing suggests a race of Negritos 
as the abonginal population between India and Persian Gulf. 
According to Husing the Dravidian racial elements are also found 
in the population of interior Persia. The Jews of south-western 
Asia are the special development of the Semitic group, form part 
of the great hfediterranean stock and arc divided into two classes- 
Ihc Sephardim and Ashkenazim, i. e. Scythian. They possess big 
noses, and protruding Ups. The skin colour is fair, blue eyes and 
the colour of the hair on the head Is goldtn. In Iran there ate 
descendants of the ancient dwellers on the Iranian Plateau together 
with Medileiranean elements on thewst, and Mongoloid traits 
on the northeast. In the east of souihnest Asia, Afghanistan is 
the znotliCrland of the original Afghan stock. Structurally they 
are taller, and which Is eharactensed by black straight hair. 
They are mostly dolichocephalic and narrerw nose and the eyes 
are dark and usually grc)-. 

Southern Asis. The most imporunt country of this group 
is India. Ethnically, Indian sub-continent exhibits a >'ariely of hu- 
man stocks. Dr. Hutton divided India into the following ethno- 
logical groups: 

X. N.grUn* India shared with African Negritos in the 
'beginning and "with southeastern Asia the supreme position on 
them of proto-Australoid elements ” 

a. Proto Australoid, They* came from the East Mediter- 
ranean area. 

j. Eirly Mvdit«rraneaa. They brought earlier forms of 
Ausiiic family of languages. 

4. ChiliSid Mcditcrra’icar. They ate known as Dravidtan 
in India. 

5. Alpine. They probably speak Aryan languages. 

C. Armenolds. Ills ifacoQ^ringi of Alpine race. 

7. K'-rdic. They are supposed to have brought in the 
Saniknt language in. India, 

8. Mongoloid. They entered Into India from the north- 
east territory of India. 
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The Vcddas of Ceylon are one of the most primitive peoples 
of Ceylon. They belong to the pte-Dravidian racial stock. 
Characteristically the Vcddas possess a long but narrow head, 
comparatively broad face and fKWC. The hair growth is dense and 
the colour of the hair is dark. The stature is shot* and the skin 
colour is dark. Accnrdiag to anthropologists there are no signs 
of Negro race, there do exist signs of Negritos. 

The Mongoloid elements are strongly des-elopfd amongst thc 
Burmese. These possess the characteristic feature of Mongoloids. 
The skin colour varies from yellow to brown, the hair growth is 
scanty on the face as well as on the body, the head is somewhat 
round. The face and nose are round. 

Casurn Asia. Now we have come to the re^l home of the 
great Mongoloid race. China, Mongolia and Manchuria exhibit 
the typical examples of the hfongoloid feature?- The whole 
hfongoloid stock is yellowish or brownish in skin c<*l®nr, straight 
and rarely wavy hair, broad and flat face, >viih high cheek bones, 
and highly developed epicanthlc eyefold. TberP >* a scanty 
growth of hair on their bodies and &ce as t\e)l. Th® impor- 
tant country of thii group Is China. Physically ilif Cmnese are 
short to medium in stature, the form of head vaf'cs from 
to roundish. The skin colour varies according to geegrapniMl 
localities. There is a peculiar development ofMongo'iao *ye*old. 
The next most important country is Japan. Ainus are the abori- 
ginal peoples of Japan. At present they are confined to the 
northern islands of Hokkaido and southern portioA* of Sakhalin. 
They differ from ali Mongolian races in the form of luxuriant black 
beanis, and the busby ar^ wavy hair growth on tho head. Accor- 
ding to Henry the Ainus arc the representatives of an ancient 
pre-historic stock. “There are two distinct type* of modern 
Japanese, one of which possesses relatively fine feamres, whije 
the other is more coarse in type. Both possess cortam train m 
common. The hair is alwa>-5 black and may be curly m form 
where influenced by Ainus blood.'* In general the)' are short in 
stature but raries from place to place. The cephahe index and 
skin colour are also variaole. 

Central and Nonhon Asia. Central Asia compnsM Tibet, 
China, Turkestan and Mongolia. Northern Asia Is identical with 
Siberian Russia. In the northern parts of Slbei'*^ peoples all 
live in a crude stage of culture. North-east, out towards Bearing 
Strait, there are the Palco-Siberians-Chukcbis of north-eastern 
Siberia, the Koryaks, who live between the Anadyr river and 
Kamchatka peninsula. The Giliaks, Ainus, and Eskimos who 
live on the Asiatic side of the Bearing Strait, and othjw huntera^ 
and fishers, arc sometimes included in this category- T“*, 
cal characters arc black hair, fiat face and nos^, cheek bones 
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somewhat developed and oblique eyes. The majority of the peo- 
ples are dolichocephalic. 

Oceania. Ocenia is the area which extends from Amtralia 
to New Zealand, eastward to Hawaii, including all the islands of 
Pacific ocean. The East ladles actually are a part of Asia, which 
has begun to break up into pieces and floated away. All of it 
shares an Asiatic flaura and fauna. The people of Indonesia and 
Malaya are all racially hfoogoloids, in a generalised way, being 
brown skinned and structurally short, with many of them not 
even Mongoloid face but few of them having marked epicanthic 
cycfold. There live many tribal populations. Their great home 
IS the wilder r^ioas of Philippines. Physically they are short in 
stature, black in skin colour, broad headed. There is a dense hair 
growth on the body and face. The inhabitants of New Guinea and 
the adjoining island groups belong to Negro stock. There is consi- 
derable variety of racial types, which are subdivided into Negritos,. 
Malencsians, Folynesiaas and Papuans. 


Auttrslia. Probably the continent of Australia is the biggest 
one from the point of view of racial exhibition. The following 
table shows the generalised scheme of races In AostraUa 


Races 

CephaL'e 

Index 

Hair Form 

Skin colour 

Negrito 

Variable 

TTn2\Y 

Dark brtnvn 

Papuans 

71 

» 

Dark bttrwn 

Malencsians 

72 

„ 

„ 

Australians 

73 


Chocolate 

hlid-Malene- 
sians (Nesiot) 

75 

Dark brown 
to black 

Dark brou n 

N. Melencsian 

77 

IVavy 

Dark browu 
to black 

Later Polynesb 

in 79 

Straight to 
wavy 

Light brotvu 

raraeme>an 

fil 


Brown 

>o T»j»ot. 

Ztr’natfti 

eh. vn. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RACES 
In the sphere of anthropology the most general practlce- 
|)revaleitt amongst the anthropogists is to classify the human stock' 
into three main categories, n^. 1- The Mongoloid Division. 

2. Negroid Division, and 3. Caucasoid Division. 



F(g. r- Pnoavy rseisl Stocks ofmsa 

These categories of human slock have further been sub>- 
divided Into various separate classes. The subdivision of major 
human races has been categorised Into 11. These are“ 

I. Caucasoid, 2. Mongoloid, 3. African Negroid, 4. 
Malencsian, 5. Micronesian>Polynesian, 6. Congo or Central 
African Pygmies, 7. Far Eastern Pjgmies, 8. Australoids, 
9. Bushmen-Hottcntots, 10. Ainu 1 1 . Veddold. 

The II races represent the vorlcJ populatlori before the 
sride migraeioD of 18th cenrory- but subsequently the tremendous, 
migiationand the resultant race mixture and hybridization com~ 
plicated the task of human classification into various subdivisions. 
These 1 1 races are mostly the result oflocal specialisation, that is, 
they have developed certain distinguishing features not from 
any outside migration and hybridization but by Interbreeding 
amongst themselves. The anthropological traits have also been . 
greatly inhuecced by the physical and cultural environment. ' 
Th«c elevan races have been characterised by the following' 
physical features 

The Caucasoids. Ttus human racial type comprises apprb - 
ximately a million of the world’s population. The most remark- - 
able feature of this race is the extreme variability of skin colour. 


1 1 Comal Quptet II 
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It ranges from the lightest to dark brown. This extreme variabi* 
lity of skin colour sometimes leads to a grave confusion, as' the 
word ‘Caucasoid’ connotates a while race which does not befit 
on the practical side. So this term could have been employed 
due to popular usage. Not only the skin colour, but the texture 
of the hair too is extremely variable, ranging from straight to 
extremely curly but regarding the magnitude of hair growth on 
the body is, of course, thick. The shape of the nose, too, varies 
greatly but there is a general tendency of its being narrow and 
projected. Their lips on the average are thin. Theif cephalic 
index too represents a great variabilitv, running front one ex- 
treme to the other. Their stature also runs from tall to short 
but on the average they are taller than the average in other 
races. No genera! agreement prevails amongst the anthropolo- 
gists regarding the sub-divisions of this racial stock. A three-fold 
sub-divisioR of European Caucasoid was made by RJpIey into~ 
1. Nordic, 2. Alpine and Jbj^j^tfcdjujrranean. A listing of 
eleven white races by Coon te^ed. Jh'’. 15^1*31 Veddoid. 2. Lapp 
3. Ladogan, 4. Borre -Brt»«nv.*<^^lpinc. 7 Nordic. 
8. None. 9. Dinaric, ^<^*''A^Ilepo^d^.Al'•'^^ Mediterranean. 
Krogman derived five prinidltal of Eut;o'pean caucasoid, 

termed— 1. Nordic, 2/ Alpine,. 3. hfeditermnean, 4. East 
Balticandfi. Dinaric? 

A shley Montague wl^&)gSibli^d^h« fdlldvting sub-diviiloBS 

1. Nordic, 2. Dinaric, Polynesian. 

Recently some raeiologi$t^ ^avc Coon in making 

three subdivisions of the MemtciTairtM. 1. Atlanto-Medit., 
who are relatively tall and are straight to convex in nasal profile. 

2. The Iran-Afghan Mediterranean wbi are comparatively taller 
but somewhat convex in nasal profile. 3. Mediterranean proper, 
possessing narrow and straight noses, and are short in stature. 

Mongjlolds. The number of the Mongoloids is not exactly 
kno^^n but they arc lesser than the Caucasoids. Their skin 
colour, like the Caucasoids, u characterised by variability, but 
generally the average colour is yellowish brovns. The texture of 
the hair is generally straight, although sometimes lends to wavy 
and the hair colour is usually black. The majority of the repre- 
sentatives of this race have darker yellowish skin, the eyes and 
hair are dark black in colour. There is a fold in eye ltd, ora 
peculiar epicanihic eye-fold. The lace is rather flat and the 
check bones somcwliat projected. The lips have medium thick- 
ness. The majority of this race are medium to short but excep- 
-- tlonally tall in stature. The beards and moustaches do not grow, 
ML^Il rr 4 iTM<. . ’ The Mongoloid race has been sub- 

''’‘■®y,;.CENTRAl.UBRAflY .Thereare:— 
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1. Pa!c*Asiatic8. They include over 1,00,000 natives of' 
eastern Siberia, closely relatra to pale-Asiatics are about 40,000 
£skIinos and millions of Amarinds. The entry of the peoples 
ofN. America from Asia can be dated after the last glaciation. 
G. Taylor believes that the major migrations of peoples into. 
North America occurred during the late Pleistocene,” the history 
of man in America in all probability commenced after the topo- 
graphy had reached comparative stability. Probably no one 
seriously entertains the theory that the American Indian (Ame- 
rind) originated in America ; and the great majority of ethno- 
logists concur that his ancestors entered late in the Pleistocene- 
pnod from Asia.”*- 

2. Neaastatics. They are confined mainly to Japan, 
China and Korea and represented by Chinese, Koreans and 
Japanese. 

3. The Indoacsians-MaKa. Geographically this area em- 
braces all the East Indian islands, situated mostly north of the 
Equator. The hair of the Indonesian is usually black and woolly 
■and may be eurlv. The stature varied from short to medium. 
They are mostly dolichocephalic. 

The African Nvgrcldt. Numbering about a hundred mil- 
lion^ the Negroids with the exception of Pygmies, have their 
habitat extending from the south of Sahara as far south as Cape 
of Good Hope. Their skin colour varied from brown to dark 
brown but sometimes almost dark black. The variability of head 
^ir from curly to wavy and frizzly but the growth on the body 
is very thin and small. The nose on the average is very wide 
although sometimes medium to average. The ears generally arc 
smaller. They possess everted lips. The marked variability in 
almost every physical feature has led to groupings of the race 
into various sub-divisions. 1. True Negro. 2. Congo Negro, 

3. Nilotic Negro, (for detailed description see Races of Africa.) 

Melanesians. They number about less than 2 millions. 
Resembling the Negroids, these are confined to the south Pacific 
islands, reckoned as Melanesia, stretching for about a distance of 
3,000 miles right from New Guinea to Fiji. They are almost 
marked by variability in their physical features, but on theaver- 
age their characteristic feature is the deep pigmentation of skin 
colour and eyes. The hair are highly curled, with dense hair 
growth on the brow ridges. The reasons, considering them as 
a separate entity from the Negroids, are mentioned previously. 

Mlcroneiian-Polynci-iar. The Microncsians north ofMalc- 
nesia number about 1,00,000, and the number of Pol>-nesians 
come out at about 3,00,000, duvclling in the triangle east of 

IS Tistor, Eitfireiawtl, RAct tnJ t}i. 
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Xlalenesia, exteoding from Hawaii to New Zealand and the 
eastern islands. The hair growth of these Oceanians on the body 
is slight, skin colour u sometimes light but generally brown to 
dark black, the texture of head hair varies from straight to frizzly 
but is typically wavy. As is evident from its physical features, 
the group is the hybridized one. 

The Conga or the Central African Pygmies. Numbering 
somewhat in the neighbourhood of 1,00,000, most of the writers 
regard them as genetically Negroid. But such Is the degree of 
their variability from the African Negroids, that they cannot be 
included amongst the African Negroids. They measure less than 
-3' in height, although a good climate and superior diet can con- 
siderably increase their height. They are somewhat less darker 
than the African Negroids and the Malenesians, and they also 
have more hair on their body than the former. 

Fat-Eastern Fygmks. They include about 2,000 residents 
of Andaman islands, some 25,000 inhabitants of Luzon Mindanao 
and other Philippine islands. Thetr number in the various Indo- 
nesian islands is undetermined. They resemble somewhat vrith 
the African Negritos in that they too have fairly thick everted 
Ups, wavy hair on the head and the skin colour very dark. They 
^are medium in stature. 

Australoids. The texture of the head hair varies from 
straight to frizzly but generally wavy. The hair growth on the 
body is great. Leaving aside the exception of the skin colour 
and the tunraorbiial ridges, they resemble in their anatomical 
features with the Caucasoids. The Australoids numbering about 
ioOOQ, are the very dark aboriginals of Australia. They have 
survived the wave of British Colonisation. 

Dnshmen-Hoiuniots. TbC'Kalahari desert inhabit about 
20,000 Pygmypopulation. Prior to the Dutch colonisation and 
advancement southwards of the Bantu-speaking Negroids, these 
tribes of Pygmies could ^vc very likely occupied the whole of 
south Africa. (For detailed description isee the ^ces of Africa.) 

The Ainns. Residing in Hokkaido and other smaller islands 
and numbering about 10,000 these people are thought to be the 
ancient populatiom of Japan. They resemble the natives of 
south-east Australia in some respects, but diBcr in skin colour 
which is somewhat light and which resembles that of Brunnet 
European Caucasoids. 

The Veddjids. A group of non-agricultural aborigines 
numbering in the neighbourhotm of a few hundreds, the Ved- 
doids lived during the earlier decades of the 20th century in the 
interior of Ceylon. They have wavy to curly hair. Their skia 
colour is chocolate brown and the features rather delicate. They 
appear to be anatomically intermediate between Caucasoids and 
Australoids. 



CHAPTER IV 


TAYLOR’S ^^GRATION ZONE 
THEORY OF RACE EVOLUTION 
/O TAYLOR, the recognised anthropologist of the 20th century, 
had contributed a great deal towards the development 
‘of Raciology. He has evolv^ a theory, known as the “Migration 
.Zone Theory of Race Evolution.” To quote him, “The most 
primitive races arc found “pushed to the periphery" /. r., in 
TasmaTiia, Cape Colony, Greenland, and Brazil.” This is the 
iirst principle of race evolution. 

“The second principle of Race Evolution— the last evolved 
races are found in the centre, where stimuli leading to evolution 
have been greatest throughout the ages.” The Third Principle 
.of Race Evolution is that, “Where the racial evolution has pro- 
gressed farthest, the “buried Straw” of more primitive tribes will • 
be most numerous (This buried evidence includes skeletons, arte- 
facts, place-names, folk-lore etc.)” 

The Fourth Prmciple of Race Evolution is that "the order 
of evolution is the same, whether we move outwards from the 
centre of evolution across the zones or downwards at the centre 
of evolution through the strata.” 

Thi fifth principta of Race Evolution. “It follows that the 
primitive races are found alive precisely where they did not ori- 
.ginate.” Continues Dr. Taylor, “the evidence in Europe, Africa, 
South Asia and Australia shows an age-long centrifugal movement 
from central Asia (Turkestan or thereabouts), Amencan evidence 
is more complex but of the same kind.” 

The hypothesis propounded by Dr. Taylor needs to be 
■evaluated in further details, which requires a general study of the 
human strata.” 

Europe exhibits through an abundance of relia, the exis- 
tence of Neanderthal as the earliest and most primitive man. 
The Neanderthal is traced almost everywhere in Southern, 
Western and Central Europe- On account of the lack of systema- 
tisation of investigation and paucity of initiative in this field, the 
scarce relies in the form of Neanderthal or Pro-Australian skuUs 
and skeletons found in Galilee, Capetown, Rhodesia, China, Java, 
.and New South Wales indicates that the Neanderthal must have 
been fairly wide in the whole of the old world excepting cold 
Northern regions. This race can, therefore, be graded as stra- 
tum 1, which has an association trith the early Palaeolithic, in 
the study of races of the old world. 

The Negrito race, the evidence of which is increasing year 
after year, comes next in the study of races of the old world. 
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After Dr* T4 )I<m. (wedb 7 ib«F<tmitt>on of I’lesjthor) 
n? t. Riml Strata >i1if ahowr** order «t EtoIsiVm 
G< nenl.s<d Scheme. 

Il may be lalKlled, to quote Dr. Taylor, ai stratum 2, which i» 
ihowo itt the lowest mapof figure 10. The soealled “ArtefaeU 
of Aurigracian type has a common relationship with this race. 
But it should not be interpreted that wherever the Aurignadan 
tools and paintings arc found, the essisiencc of Negrito race may 
not be presumed. However the race bdng a fairly widespread 
one, itnught have introduced the cultural elements such as the 
tools and drawings throughout the wortd. At appears from 
iheir edstence in the inaccessible Inland portions or the margi- 
nal Islands, they are commonly the earliest race Imving their 
occupation of those difficult and inaccessible territories with the 
other folks. Remnants of ihdr cultural features are found 
uninterruptedly from Europe to Southernmost Africa. India 
also represents their cmsicnce in the form of similar drawings at 
Raigarh in ^faclhya Pradesh. 

As the map indicates they seem to be the only people to have 
reached Tasmania. They occupy in the map the lowest stiatum 
throughout East Indies, Melanesia and India. ' 

The third stratum i» thcNtgroid Towards the end of 
Palaeolithic these would have been quite abundant. Boule in 
his famous work — Fossil Man — tried to prove their existence 
through their skeletons in Brittany, Swllietland, Liguria, Intn- 
bardy and Bulgaria. Their existence is universal through Africa 
to Melanesia. 
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The fourth stratum, which has a world-wide existence and 
which has probably ocnetrafed throi^h America, is the Austra- 
loid. The presence ” 

of this type through 
Australia, Indonesia, 

South East Asia and 
South India, indi- 
cates its universality. 

Some types similar 
to the Australian 
were common in 
Europe in the early 

g alaeolithic times. 

ut it cannot be de- 
cided easily svhether 
those early people 
svcre more of Austra- 
lians or African 
types. 


The fifth stratum, 
labelled as Medicer- 
ranean has an affi- 
liation with the Pro- 
Magnon folk of up- 

? er Palaeolitmc. 

'he broad faces and 
narrow skulls which 
are their characteri- 
sing physical fea- 
tures are found in 
the Canary Isles and 
Eskimos of Green- 
land. Probably most 
of the earlier Amer- 
inds also have the 
pro-Magnon blood. 
Regarding the main 
Mediterranean stra- 
tum it is almost uni- 
versal excepting 

some peripheral 

portions of the world 
where the Megroids 
still dwell in abun- 
dance. The most 
interesting point 
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regarding them is tliat they once occupied the whole terri- 
tory which is now Alpine or which is now dwelt in by the AlUcd-^ 
Mongolians. They look with them the late Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic civilization throughout the world. This might have 
happened long before the Egyptians took to settled mercantile 
and city life. It is on account of this that many of llicir cultural 
features has a close association with the Cgyptiaas. The Neoli- 
thic Artefacts are found almost through Siberia, Manchuria and 
Mongoiia. Cut according to Boale this Neolithic culture has a 
lesser amount of separation from the Pal.acolithic than it is in 
Europe. This appears to indicate the gradu.tl growth m the 
oiiginal Asiatic homeland of Neolithic civilization. Cut contrary 
to this there is an abrupt and sharp break in Europe between the 
Neolithic and Palaeohtliic cultures. 

Stratum 6 represents the Nordics which, according to 
Taylor, is a “specialised upper Zone the Medjlerrancan.” It 
has a typical occurrence in North-West Europe, but the sporadic 
occurrence of the Pro-Nordic types is found from Turkistan to 
Northern Japan. These blond people are shown by Biasutti 
throughout “The square block whose margins are Iceland, the 
Yenessi river, Tarim Basin, Southern Persia and the Atlas moun- 
tains.’’ 

The most abundant of the living races are tlie Alpine or 
Mongolian which are the latest strata. But they do not have the 
widest jurisdiction in human histoT)*. It is speculated t at in the 
centre of brachyceplialic Asia, there must have existed the 
ancient narrow skuUs and the tame is the case with the K-tgant 
ofSiberia which are deiinitely pro-Nordic in type. 

The accompanying stage diagram of G. Tajlor indicates 
the four races so far discussed and their respective migrations. 
The black area in Uie map indicates the present habitats where- 
as the dotted area shows the probable ancient ^bitais. The re- 
motest and the oldest race is shown at the bottom and the subse- 
quent races arc shown upwards in order of their grading. 

The latest and the best knmvn distribution is lliat of the Al- 
pine raceshuwn at the top and labelled as E, In some of the text 
hooks the Alpine has been divided into two distinct races — the 
^iKasians and the Mongolians. The celebrated Anthropologist, 
G. Taylor, does not agree with this dUision of the Alpine race 
into two. The reasons for this division seem to him as insufficient 
and not much weighty. He admits that there is a slight facial 
dillercnce between a “slant-eyed Mongohan and an European 
bsviss, but sbntncss of eye docs not seem to him to be a major 
criterion for this racial division, as it also occurs among other 
races. Cheek-bones, clwracteristic feature of the Mongolian 
t>-pc, are more promincm in some paru of Scotland than in 
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Mongolia. In the light of the above it is dtilicult to draw a satisfac' 
lory dcmarcatory line between the European Alpines and the 
Asiatic Mongoloids. 

It is note worthy and intcresiing to see how exactly the belt 
of the broad-headed follt occupies llie centre of the Zones. If the 
Age and Area h)*pothesii, propounded by Dr. Taylor is adhered 
lo, a conclusion is reached that the human evolution. Las been in 
the direction of broader and more broader heads. If it is accepted 
that the central Zones carry the latest evolved races, then this 
bell of “hyper-brakephs” (extending from Switzerland to Korea) 
carries the last evolved of races. This evolution probably might 
have “occurred more than twenty thousand yean ago.” 

The second noteworthy thing m the distribution of Alpine 
race is that it reaches the Pacific coast, but it docs not have any 
border connec- 
tion with any 
of the other 
oceans. It in- 
dicates tliat the 
focus of Alpine 
must have ^en 
more accessible 
or nearer to the 
ractfic than to 
the Arctic, At- 
lantic orlndian 
Oceans. This 
has been attri- 
buted by Dr. 

Taylor as due 
to the topogra- 
phy. The great 
topographical 
barrier, known 
as “Alpine 
Storm” fa con- 
tinuationof the 

lately fonned mountains) stretches from Spain to Chile with 
liardlyany break. Broader plains exteud north of that, having 
facilities of East-West movement. Turlher North from these broa- 
der plains are the cold deserts ofTundrn which might have deC- 
niiciy retarded the Alpine expansion during its growth and subic- 
ijtient development. 

Considering these limits, we are led lo assume a centre from 
mid-France to China where Alpine expansion might have taken 
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place. lUsdoubiless that thi* foeuj might have been located 
•omewhere near Turltciian. The ancient European hiitory reveali 
the frequent influxes of Drakephj via Anatolia, Alffloil from the 
beginning of recorded history, invasions on Russian steppes by 
notflads from the Asiatic plains had been frequent. Same is the 
case with the historj' of the Near East, where invasions from the 
north and north-cast had been quite abundant. India has felt 
the sorrow of foreign attacks alurays from the north-west. All 
these branches of migration has had one centre, near the Caspian 
andikral seas. According to Dr. G. Taylor "all the recorded 
history can be summanicd in five word*, 'The Thrusts of the 
Alpines.” .1 

Some of the e.trlier Alpines are found in the Islands of Pad' 
Cc, ns it Is bounded on the cast by that ocean. This U a fact, at 
the Alpines are also found throughout Polynesia, Further cliasa* 
tic conditions in the old world during the last few tiiousand yean 
had been warmer than they are today. During the Azilian time— 
from D. C. 8000 to B. C. 5000— Europe had had a warmer climate 
thannow. In the context of such cVunaiie upheavals it is eonjeC' 
tured that climate in the north-east Siberu and Bearing Strait 
tn&y havehada such sore attractive climate than it is today. 
This period had been vast "hordesofearlier Alpines pouring Into 
Alasu" and the adjacent American lands as they had been pushed 
onward by the expansionist tendeneyof the later Alpines in Asia. 

Itisofipccialimportanceto note that the present Alpines 
arc "everywhere the laieit conitri." They have been placed in 
the top stratum and according to the law of “geological super- 
imposition”, they are the last evoU-ed. There appears to be a 
great co-relation between the ethnological record expressed by 
the above mentioned strata and the geological rceoid. Ahhojgb 
it is incomplete yet the order of succession is same throughout. 
The latest stratum (8) is found only across the old world centre. 
Geological record exhibits the bisioiyof the evolution oflife. In 
the tame wap the ethnological record also "incorporates the 
historyof racial evolution.” The conclusion reached, therefore, 
is that the Alpine-MongoHan is the latest type of race, having 
been developed from a type Uke the Meditirranean race. 

It is apparent that the relationship between the Negrito 
and the Alpine people i* very remote. If it is assumed that the 
Negritos had developed Into the Alpines, then there should cer- 
tainly exist a zone of broad headed hybrids, between the Negritos 
and the Alpines. But ibecase isothetwiss. The Negritos, whe- 
ther broad beaded as in Asia or narrow headed as in Africa, are 
found in isolation amongst the large number of other people. 
This is the case in Southern Australia, Melanesia, in Central 
Africaand in South Africa. The only explanation that can bo 
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given, therefore, is that the ‘‘ancestors of Negrito and Nean- 
derth^ types might have evolved independently from the pri- 
mitive catorrhine ape-stock, in Pliocene or Miocene times.” They 
remained together in Asia till the period of tremendous climatic 
changes in Pelistocene, which quickened the evolution greatly. 

The Mechanism of the Migtatioae. Although the obvious 
explanation of the racial migrations mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, is speculative but such speculations, if backed on the 
accumulate scientific truths, provide the more adequate back- 
ground for further insight into the science of anthropology. In 
the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to demons- 
trate a zonal distribution of the major races of man of central 
Asia. These four races arc the Negrito, the Negro, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Alpine-Mongolian races. 

The various strata mentioned m the foregoing analysis of the 
human races and their migration have been attribnted to have a 
common centre. This common centre had had the collection of 
the intelbgentsia and coirmercial mitiative which contributed 
towards the later detelopment of commerce and industry in the 
new centres. As would become evident from the racial map the 
old world not only had the greater range of climate but al<o the 
greatest variations in cLmate during the period of man’s life on 
the earth. 

Like the great Ice age of Europe, Asia also influenced it, 
although cue to the distance of central Asia from the sea and the 
absence of high lands in Northern Asia, it is likely that Northern 
Asia would not have felt the magnitude of the Ice-age, so heavily 
and it would not have experienced a universal coverage of ice, as 
had been the case in North America and North Western Europe. 
Antesa in his recent book “The Last Glaciation”, states that 
most of Asia of 62* N. was heavily glaciated although il is nearly 
atsea lesel, which inclutlesa belt along the Arctic ocean, 300 
miles ii. «.idth, now occupied by Tundra. (Fig. 1 1). The Siberian 
High lands were also occupied by ice. In the Yung-ling moun- 
tains of South-west China the snow line is now at 18050 ft. but 
during the Pleistocene era it was at 4C00 ft. lower. The climatic 
variations in Asia were similar in kind to those of Europe. Due 
to the then prevailing harsh climatic conditions, the migrations 
were very slow and were undertaken by the primitive people 
unwillingly. Tlusy were the hunters, preying on wild animals or 
upon wild fruits etc. svilh the coming of the Ice age the forests, 
steppes andTunJras might have moved slowly towards the south. 
The range of temperature doe to this climatic onslaught was 12® 
T to the maximum. 
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Research conducted in Scandinavia has revealed the impli- 
cations of the movement of ice-caps, vegetation zones and of man 
himself. De Geer and others wAing on the varve cIa>-3 have 
dated the moratoc of the exhausting warm ice age as it developed 
in South Sweden. They date it to about 18,500 B. C. It is 
shown in Fig. 1 1 svhere Siveden is shown buried under the great 
icecap. The presence of peat bogs in Germany and Denmark 
indicates ihatTundra plants were growing south of the ice-cap 
at that time. 

The block diagram in Fig- 1 1 indicates that the ice- 
frent has retreated halfway along the Swedish peninsula. It has 



Pig. II. Rctmtine ofice ScTditiRHe Man in S'^rjuia'ru 
(»flei — O. Ttjlot) 

been dated about B. C. 9000.^ At that time the peat bogs from 
Germany also shovr the remains of fir-ltec* and the artefacts of 
Tteolithic man are alio found side fay side. As a consequence of 
Severe climatic conditions the Palaeolithic man found the Tundra 
and Sieppc as most unattractive and so he never settled on the 
Baltic. 

The other diagram C indicates a further retreat during 
C. 5000. Southern Scandinavia h now covered with the fir and 
Northern Cermany by the oak trees. The oak stratum contain 
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the bronrc'tools, ihcrfby showing *tiat a comparatiwly higher 
culture haj moved to the nosfbwiih the retreat ofice.^ Wlhtbe 
beginning of Avrillcn historical records, the conditions were 
almost like those of today- Xhe Itallic stratum now has the beeth 
as the dominant tree. Under the foregoing paragraphs brief ana- 
lysis of human migration, a dated sci_ of zones and strata is ob- 
tained, ivhich lead us to assume that sirnilar movements ofvege- 
tation and man notthwasd asid southward, must tiave accompa- 
nied escry one of the icc*Jgci throughout the Pleistocene- 



r»a. tJ. Shiftwij of Ounute TjMrtn A«Ii. 

The conditions leading to hwnwn migration in the ancient 
past have been suggested in Ws hypothesis by Dr. Taylor. He lias 
produced a map of East Asia. (Jig. 12) The place of origin and his 
subsequent development of she primitive nun has been shown in 
Asia on the borders of warm sicppes and the wood lands. Under 
tiie then prevailing climatic condiilons, he would havcvjndoubttdly 
moved towards the south, which now form the tropical lands, be- 
cause all ids food supply would have been concentrated only in the 
south. After an interval of many thousand ye.ars, the cold clU 
matic hazards would have passed away slowly and according to 
the flora and fauna vwjuld Mve to move to the north, and a larger 
population of the human racewoaW have preferred to move to 
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the north, but U il also eonjtcmrtd that tome of the people might 
have remained in the touth inspite of the increasing warmth and 
tropical conditions. Such kinds of trtbes sshich preferred to 
remain in the tropics might hate stagnated, for them there 
seemed to be no climatic stimulant, no invigorating change of 
seasons during the entire period of the ensuing interglacial period, 
conscquenily primitive man here it preserved even dunngthe 
modem times. 

In the meantime the tnbes migrating northwards, towards 
the inland regions, might liave rspericncct! and subjected, to a 
great difTerencc m the environm-nt dunng the inierglacial period. 
Here the pnnutiie form of rice changed into that of a higher 
race in the course of one hundred thousand >cars The same 
phenorrena i%ould liave been repeated with the commencement of 
another ice age This second race (B) dunngthe subsequent 
ice age, would liave migrated southward. It probablv now con> 
sists of much larger tnbes, which felt the least of liifiiculty in 
driving the unprogressive and stagnated poruon of race (A) farther 
south into the tropics and uUimately towards the islands. South 
of Asia. With the retreat of the iee>age, the race B returns leav* 
ing of course race A and parts of race B to the south of Asiatic 
landmass, towards (he north, and the process goes on. 

It IS rather difReuU to correlate the evolution of the major 
races with the Great lee age, but it would appear that four major 
forces ha\ e tended to produce four differentiations in the human 
stock. The theory discussed in the preceding paragraphs, co- 
relatiBg the four zones of people with the four rones of “ciiniatic 
thrusts,” in the light of mens, should be given consideration. 

The relation between the evolution of man in Europe that 
man appeared in Europe and Asia U to be considered. As some 
writers assume that man appeared in Europe in the second inter- 
glacial epoch. If this fact should be considered true, then it is 
most likely that he might have existed in Asia many miUennia 
earlier, and might have moved to Europe; be might have 
spent ihe rensaming time in Crossing western Asia and Africa 
until he arrived in Europe and settled there. It is also 
considered that both the Negritos and Neanderthal type of 
man would have occupied Asia during the Mindel Ice Age. 
According to Taylor, "Perhaps the Negritos migrated as a 
result of this climatic tfanist, and never returned to the "Region 
of maximum evolution,” that is Asia. The Neanderthal stock 
of man would have migrated after passing of the second ice age 
and it might have reached Europe during the third ice age. 
During the Riss-wurm interglacial period, the Neanderthals were 
the predominent racial type in Europe. But it may be postuU- 
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ted that durir; (Kat p^tiodtlte allird K^oid or Auiiraloid fold 
In Ada %»rtc ca-olvjnjj into the Mediterranean pcoplei. 

The tofltequenee of the third ice ace wa* felt motl hy the 
early Mevlitrrranran people ««ba terre driven I'rwm Aria and 
Climat'd to Europe at th.** CrrH\taipv>ni The fourth climatic 
iKntit had been rtiponwb!'^ for t!ic mutration of m»nv later m»Jf 
terrani'arn awl of the early Alpine^MvaToliaRi, who made ihrir 
appearance m Hurope In Aaihatt tim'-t alter the pattlni; away of 
iheUttKe ap^ According to Dr. Taylor, •'The rceull of thetc 
alternating periodi of evohtitiiti and rat^ration It ilial the rate* 
of rrun hatr breome arrantt^ In o rerir* of tontewhal eo-nphcaied 
lone » alx^ui Central Ana.*’ 

Xn'.'*i 7.‘ #" The evolution of human nee 

oeeuntd in a j;radn) patiern The evolution hat occurred fin-nt 
the lorff heaJfd, euriv haired, platyrhine Nrsm to the iirt).i<i* 
headed, itrsichtO.iitrvl. tentorhine Alpine I'aLirc into conri' 
(Jrraiirn the cumplraitv of tt.* mnlunon in tuth a j^raded manner 
weare <tirfr»/ntril with a prnMrm and t).ai it wJui hat been the 
phyr.ohvical acrni tlut hjt mouMed the r,an in cuch vjriotit 
lormi. b.r Arthur Keith lut attnnpted to evaluate the inril«i 
uted by nature m il.it reipect He Kai pro;>ouniled a ilieory 
kri'mn at Hormone Thenrv. whicb pottuUiet that the numeruui 
ertteru adopted b) the anihfoj>oh‘'^iita in idrntifyins the Homo* 
lapien into rmeral raeei, hjw definitely birn alTetKd by variout 
cUcdi in the httman body The moit important amon^il th^m 
•'are tl.e tnltiilary arc! pineal cUndt within the cranium, the the- 
rod Rland in the throat and the adrenal i^Undi near the kidneyt.'* 
A Urge cl.iu, rp<«ie ar.d brew »re due to the abnormal prwwth of 
th'- piiuiury glandi. Ti.etevery fcaiuret are the eharaeteriiing 
cnet amonj the Neanderthal people. }| it l>eca»jie of a tliehl 
itimulation ofthc pituiiarvf^land* amoni; the European folk tut 
they hnre r?/e eonpararivelt ah.nortnal development ef note and 
chin. The adrrnaii near Ine lidneya detemiine the ikm>coIour 
and It U pottulaied that the original black colour of ilie pnmitive 
man might have und'r^ne tnuller or fTrattr variailort on 
account of the variationi in the adrenal |;Landi. 

Smaller ttature and Hunted growth li due to the poor dete* 
Icftnent of thyroid glandi. It alioleadi to the underdcvelopetl 
and depreiied rote and hair and a flat face. Theie featuret 
charactcrite die Nfcngolian peoples particularly and a general 
decreate of thyroid might have led to somewhat Mongolian type, 
repretcnicd by the people of East Asia at a whole. 

It is clue to the deficiency of thyroid that the Hottentots and' 
Bushmen differ from the Negro. 
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Tlie sexual features such as haimess efface and body are 
.also governed by the adrenal glands. Taldng this into conslaera- 
tlon. It can be assumed tlui the Europeans and Australian people 
arc well olT in adrenal glands whereas the Negro and Mongolians 
seem to be totally deheient in the development of adrenal 
glands. 

It is coniectured tlial a w-arm and moist climate had been 
the early environment of man. With ics cluinge into a moist 
cooler climate in the central Asiatic regions, one typeofglands 
and hormones might have been siimulaied and in this manner 
the changes in facial and bodily forms would have occurred, 
which demarcates between the Mcdiicrranean and tlic Negro. 
The other changes in the deselopment or retardation of hormones 
and glands in localities in the course of a long time might liave 
occurred due fo the climate being turned into aridity. This 
would luve had its repercussions in the otlicr glands and Hor- 
mones resulting in the creation of the stodey, broad-faced, straight 
haired Alpine and Mongolian peoples. One thing which is to be 
remembered is that the changes in the ghnds and hormones hrd 
been mainly due to the climatic thrusts and so they had had in an 
intimate relation with the vast climaiic ch.-tngei occurring in the 
geological past. 

Cs' ‘rr»/-//rr. All of ihc human migration and 
dirrrreniiation ofhtinan races tr*ok place during the pre-historic 
cpoclis, like the other anmaU and oeasis, man was also totally 
governed by the natural forces. It is, therefore, desirable to see 
somethiTig of the seme phenomena in the higher mammals. In 
his book "Climate and Esolution" W. D. Matthew has estab- 
lisl cd that this is the cose. 

The evidence should be considered against itc evolution of 
"Tapir rhinoceros and horse. Ttey belong to one family of 
Perusodactyl mammals. Their general evolutionary trend is 
from the Tapir to the rhinoceros and then upto the horse. 
It can be cxempbHcd with the original five toes, the rhinoceros 
has three and the horse hvs only one remaining. The horse has 
been evolved from a more pUsiic form by the changing environ- 
ment. The interest lies in the distribution of these three ma- 
mmals. The Tapir dwells in living form in South America and 
the East Indies. It necessitates two centres of evolution in accor- 
dant witii the old theories of biology. These two regions find 
a coincidence with the views of some ethnologists who propoimd 
lha.1 these two regions, U., South America, and l^st Indies, are 
the "Cradle lands of human race.** 

The rhinoceros dwells in South Africa and India, it also 
.dwelt in North America during the Pleistocene times. 
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The hone has as its natural habitats the centre oTold world 
and North America. Alon^ with many animals of its calegor)', 
the horse disappeared from iUnerica in laic Tertiary limes, on 
account of some diseases. 

Three zones are, therefore, obtained -arransed about iVsia, 
in the order of es'olution. The old world exhthits the fosiit 
evidence of the horse stratum over that of rhinoceros and the 
fossil stratum of the Tapir lies beldw the fini tMo. The Alpine 
man seems to be the proper substitute for the horse, as the 
former lias almost the s.ime habitat. The T.ipir finds iw lubsti- 
ttitcin the human variety tnown as Segro. This anaiogy tecmi 
to be uncontrovertible and csmblishcs the fact tliat the Alpine 
hton^otian type is higher form titan the Mediiemne.sn. 

The birth place of man is also evidenced by (he biological 
aspect. A cliange of climate during the terii.sry times has had 
considerable evidence. There was almost nniformily of warm 
climates in the mid-latitudes in the early tertiary limes in the 
old worltL It was probably due in part to the considerable 
changes in the eccentricity of the c.srtli, and the inclination of 
the axis. 
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the forest belt had unde^ne a tremendous shrinkage, ^cause 
the fossil anthropoids dwelt mostly near the Equator, in Italy 
around the Aegean sea and in Persia. 

During the Pliocene limes the fossil anthropoids mo\'e 
farther toward the south, and are found in north India and China. 
It indicates the limit of forested belt during the Pliocene times. 
It is most justified that the region between the Indian ocean and 
the Arab Sea was a forested-lemtoiy with a moist and warm cli- 
mate. It is also a fact that the plateau of Tibet and the Himala^’an 
mountains were not fully deseloped till the end of Pliocene. 

About the genetic relation of the races, Dr. Taylor points 
out that the fundamental thing regarding the racial ecology is 
that each group consists of twin races. In other words these are 
the Pacific and the Atlantic twins. Among the Negritos the twins 
are the Aeta and the Congo pygmies and the process il the satim 
in all the races. In this way the ecology shows a common origi- 
nating centre for each pair of twins. 

The second fundamental thing is that the breadth index of 
the head undergoes a change in a progressive manner. 

The third important thing to remember is that the Alpine 
type Is the latest developed of all the races, having an extension 
uomSwiizetlaud to Korea. The atfiniUes of the Negrito, accord- 
ing to Dr. G. Taylor, u that “it is to assume two precursots of 
modem man living in middle Palaeohihic limes- This was about 
50,000 B. C. in Irance, but was probably several hundred 
thousand years earlier in Central Asia. These two were Nean- 
derthal man and the Proto-Negrito type. From the former 
developed the four later races." 



CHAPTER V 
POPULATION 


* ^ popula^OQ may be defined as an aggregate of disparate 
Items, or individuals, each one of which conforms to a 
given definition, retains its identity with the passage of time, and 
exists only during a finite interval. An individual enters a popu- 
lation, or is bom, when it first conforms to the_ definition which 
identifies the population, it leaves the population or dies when 
iLceases to conform with its definition.”* In other words, popu- 
lation is essentially a quantitative concept. K. £, Boulding’s 
definition of population is generally accepted. 

If a glance h set on the population distribution map of the 
world we will find that the population of the earth is very un- 
[«veDly distributed. An area equivalent to about one fourth of the 



Fig. J4. DoiiitT ofPopuIatim 

55 million square miles of land surfece holds approxiiaalely90% 
of the total population. The remaining 10 percent is very thinly 
populated over the other 42 million sqisre miles ofland, most 
of which is too cold and arid for agriculture. Three large zones 
of population may be identified;— 


t. K. H Bouliing, T6! AppI cjtiVn of pursThsotr orPopoUrraa chiaga 
SdlheTfe«fyofC»?ic»l,Qj«feriT Jojucaal ofBconotaic*, Aogojt i$34.p.6|d. 
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(1) Eastern and Southern Asia, including India, China and 
Japan, svhich contains over half the world’s total popu- 
lation. 

(2) The Western and Central Europe. There a fourth of 
all population, 500 million, occupies an area which 
amounts to roughly 6% of all land. 

(3; North East'rn United Slates of America. 

In all these three zones the density per square mile exceeds 
250, but there arc many local variations. In Yangtze valley the 
density is 900 per square mile, in Hwang Ho valley it is 650; an«d 
about 650 per square mite in the Ganges delta. In spite of exce- 
sive density of population in ccriain regions about half the total 
area of the earth is now emplv space.- In certain regions the 
density is below 2 persons per square mile. These are: Hot 
deserts, Equatorial regions, htouni.'ilcs and Plateaus of ceniral 
Asia and sub-polar areas. In addition to the combined effect of 
various natural factors, certain human factors arc very important 
in affecting the birth rate and densit>* of population in a given 
part of the earth: Infanticide is practised most frequently thus 
striking directly at the source of population. As Diamond Jenness 
observes “as late as 1916, during a rather severe winter, Eve 
Eskimo mothers around the western end of Coronation Gulf, 

< ivhere the total population did sot exceed four hundred, destro)[* 
ed their babies within an hour of delivery.”* Infanticide is 
very generally practised among Tiloplan family. According 
to Dr. River, “A Tikopian family is usually limited to four 
children, any in excess of this number being Lilled by burying 
them alive in the house or just outside it,.... 

TLc population of the world is very unevenly distributed 
over its surface. Both natural and cultural factors are involved 
in any expUsnation of the distribution of the people on the earth, 
but the great differentiations in population density can be explain- 
ed to a I.srge degree by natural factors. Those factors affecting the 
distribution of population include the rainfall, temperature, 
relief featiues of the earth, water supplies, soil conditions, and 
location with regard to trade routes and world markets. 

Geographical Factors those affecting the distribution of 
population : — 

— Tlic best exanipJe of the relationship between 
population and minfaU is afforded by the Indo-Gangetic plain 
of India. Here the amount of rainfalt goes on diminishing from 


t. O. n. BAtcracJ, lAv i«J r/jlrx. Gcoeraphrcal Tteview, \*oI. 

xmp.ss. 

j. Doji imdjcrneu. Tie triuKui Cassia, Bullnuj $j,p. 51, Oc»«« ijji. 
4. XP. II. R.RlTe.'*, Jie ICi/wye/ itoep, Vol.I p. 51 J. 
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cast to west and svith the decreasing rainfall the density of popu- 
lation goes on diminishing. The reladon between the amount of 
rainfall and population, m general, is universal. According to 
Brunches, “Excessive rainfall, too, like a shortage of rain militates 
against an excessive growth of population, so that the greatest and 
best development of humanity is found in the areas l>irg between 
two extremes. It is always the intermediate zones that arc the 

great cradles of population. “* That is lo say the 

density of population does not remain dense even if the rainfall 
is heavy and t-m -en , . 

TfMp.ratjr . Among the physical factors, influencii^ the 
density of population, temperature occupies a prominent place. 
A climate liaving a suitable temperature has an invigorating 
inSuence upon the efIieicncY of man-both mental and physical. 
According to Huntington, “Temperate marine climates with their 
stimuladng and invigorating eltects on the physiological and 
mental framework of min arc among the ebmates par excellence 
the best area for maximum concentration of human settle- 
ments.”* On the coturary a very high temperature like that of 
the Equatorial or desert regions and a very low one of the polar 
regions both are detrimental to human cflictency. A map of the 
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Fig. t) Accost len-i'cntDic. 

world show'ing the pattern of population distribution and as an 
inlinuilc adherence with that showing the temperature distri- 
bution of the world, ^th quantitatively and qualitatively the 
most densest regions, excepting a few of the world cun almost 
parallel with the regions havinga suitable or moderate temper- 


j. Jt»n Bniofcrss. Ifxaitpi Gr«-rB(4>, p 4 ^. 
t. ficnunsion. viClamatr, 1914, p. $91. 
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ature. The density of population and the quality of population 
of the temperate regions of the world has much correlation with 
, the prevailing temperature. According to Vidal De La Blache, 
' "distribution of these early centres seems to be confined, approxi- 
mately, to a zone bounded hy the Tropic of Cancer and the 
ibrliethparalIeloflatiti.de.’’’ Of course, certain exceptions are 
there, in which temperaiure does not possess a primary status, 
rather it hassecondary or subsequent importance. Tie Tropica! 
regions, especially the East Indies, are densely populated not 
because of suitable temperature but because of the political 
expansionist policies of the temperate countries. It is because of 
their political covetedness to acquire strategic position and 
taluable raw materials that the present Indonesian countries ex- 
hibit such a dense population. 

MeixUht, In the mountainous regions the soil is some« 
what fertile but the soil erosion is very great, the cliinate is very 
cold, for these reasons within hilly areas the cultivation of crops 
is done on a very lisuted scale, as a consequence of which the 
populadon is also very sparse. The population goes on deereaslng 
with the increase of elevation. One of the best areas in the world 
ibr white settlement has been estimated by Griffith Taylor on 
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.the basis of elevations,* and it will be useful to consider the chief 
elesaied regions with a considenble population. According to 
Taylor, "In Europe the largest arras of heavy population occur 
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the world, which have been zones of poor soils as well as of high 
birth rate, the effects of heavy popiilaiion pressure arc especially 
manifest, and this may have caused the tendency towards the 
<5cclinimf population, as vividly expressed by O. E. Btker, “That 
-vronderful era of rapid increase of population, of the flowering of 
the spirit of freedom and individual initiative of agricultural 
•expansion, of exploitation of (he virgin soils and rich mineral 
resources of a continent, with the speculation inevitably asso- 
•eiated with such exploiuiion, of unprecedented industrial and 
'Commercial development, of growth of cities, concentration 
•of wealth, and rise of urban culture is drawing to a close. 
The new era wc are catering, judging from present trends, 
will be characterised by a search of economic security and stabi* 
Jity, and by a drift from empliasis on freedom and individual 
initiative, assodaied with dependence on the family and occa* 
■sionally on the church or ledge, to extensive dependence upon 
(he Slate. No other agency, seemingly, has the power to cope 
•svilh the conditions that are developing 

Ulvsrs. In areas where (he rivers deposit fertile soils every 
■j’car, the agricultural density of pop-iUtion is great, because the 
I ’^'fertility of tlut most productive section of the river valley that 
I creates and maintains the greatest density of population."'^ In 
those riven where the Hjmro'elecmc power can be developed, 
there is vast ponibiluy for (he adjoining areas to hold dense 
mpulation in (he near future, because the truth of the matter Is 
^‘that these great riven liavc many different potentialities"'* 

The ruined civilization of the world is theproduct of riser 

4oU. 

Minerals. In areas where (he minerals occur in great quan- 
tity, industries grow and attract the labours from other .areas and 
consequently the density of population becomes very high. 

Means of Transportation and Communication also influence 
the density of population. 

Methods of Agriculture. Thedensityof population depends 
upon the methods of agriculture. If the agricultural methods are 
■scientific, the yields are higher and the supply of food resources 
•will be greater and in consequence the density of population will 
.also be lugher. In the islands of Japan as well as lliat of Java 
the density of population is very high. South East Asia ranges 
s-cry high in population density. The higher density of these 
Islands IS attributed to the fact that here the fertili^ of soil is 
great and the main crop oT tWa region is rice. The population 
density of rice producing areas is comparatively higher, because, ■ 

I}. Quoted in Tbe InstlnrtnndTbeorjr^ economies brR. Mafctrice. 
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lint, a certain quality of rice can feed more persons thin the 
other crops; secondly, the rice plants mature earlier i. ■. in three 
or four months while the wheat reaches maturity in five or six 
months. Hence three or four crops of nee can be grown in a 
year if the climate is warm enough so that rice plants can quiddy 
complete tlicir cycle of growth, thirdly, the per acre average yield 
of rice is three times greater than that of wheat and twice that 
of barley; fourthly, the rice agriculture requires a lot of human 
labour and hence it is cultivated in densely populated areas. 
Java is the most densely populated Island In the world. The total 
area of Java is 50,700 square mites with a population of 51. 2 
mtUion 1933, and the population density is 1009 persons per 
square mile. Java’s extremely fertile lava soil produces a wide 
variety of commercial crops to feed her increasing population 
which is now probably growing by over I 5 percent per year, des- 
pite b fairly high death rate The pre-war Dutch administration 
provided a lot of public services and the foreign-trade flourished 
greatly, especially m oil, tin and the production of plantation 
agriculture mainly managed and financed by the Dutch. 

Food and Migration, fn the primary stage of human evo- 
lution, the human beings "moved in cluster.” In the beginning the; 
forested areas were also favourable for human settlement, be-r 
o&use the early man was quite dependent for his food on Nature. 
"Social life in the old stone age seems to have moved from one 
, souree of raw material to another.”** Migration of races was 
undertaken due to some calamities affecting food-supply in the 
Ancient past. The table given below has been taken from O. 

1 Elliot Smith’s "Humin History,” and will indicate the original 
' habitats of principal races, as the assumed early migrations of 
races.*’ 


No. JElace Original Habitat Route of migration 


1. Nordic Russia between the South ofGreece, Syria and 

Ural mountains and Asia Minor, east of Persia 
Moscow., and India, and west of 

Germany, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and Britain. 

2. Alpine Region between the South-west of Turkestan, 

Caspian sea and the Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Altai, Egypt, West to the plains 

of Russia, east to India 
and north cast Asia. 


iS. Perry. Crti/i C/'V/jr/fe*, p. jj. 

,7, G. tllior SmitS, Utmn Ouri. IV. 
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3. Mongol Qilna between the N'orih into Mongolia and 
llwantt-llo and Yang- Siberia, \S’eji intoTur^r*- 
T»7C-Kiang tan and Tibet, and South 

Into further India. 

Sliorei of ^fcdiier- Earl to Surneria and India, 
ranean and XortJ»-wcit to South- 

ern Europe. 

Equatorial Africa, South to Eajt and South 
Africa, and eait through 
Arabia, India and Furtlier 
India to Australia. 

6, Aurlra- India East to Qurma, the Malay 

lian Peninjula, the Pacific Aui- 

iralia. 


<f tr- cnnv'wvxtsxic l-i* tj'rcjd 

■ fc« ran n aVou cT-ry cor-wf cJ iSraoilJ 

Although it ii tiili tme that population is not everywhere 
equal, that is (o say. the popvlatioo and race problems as we 
know today are the results of toigraiion and contacts of 
peoples. Kate conCicU are among slie most important facion 
ofprolit.eal and scci.il unrest in (he coaiemponry world and their 
significant increase at racial feeling. Ilittoflcally, "Such eon- 
1 lets i.ad tl eir origin in the mizrauoo of races and in the con- 
quest of territories already inhabited by other races." According 
to raclologists that cultural difTerences are determined by various 
racial heredity and raciologisis claim that the superior races can 
create superior cultures. 

The proUrat of Indians residirg in Ceylon is creating a 
difficulty for Indian Coverrirenl, for it wants that they should be 
’ allowed SOTtmam shtie but CcyloreseGtArrement dees rot want 
to hold sny foreign steel. Such yroblctns are not only cenfronting 
Oriental but it is also crcaiiug a havoc to Occidental. The mig- 
'ratjon of races, rauted by cverpopulaticn and economic wants and 
attempts to escape from exploitation and persecution, “has led 
to the further widening of tlx ateaofcotdlicu” 

The Dcrrcg-rrhic Cycle. The 'demcgraphic cycle’ is 
applied to the whole world, various cations cut the cycle .vt differ- 
ent stages, mainly based on the population growth of differ- 
ent countries. As Professor Lull explains, “Several distinct stages 
arc recogmred in the cateet of any ctganUm, certain of which 
constitute the life cycle. Tte> are, briefly enumerated, the egg, 
embryo, adolescent, the adult, which in turn gives rise to the egg 
ofafuture generation. An additional stage, not always inclu- 
ded is the senile, or that of old age, and ihebfe of the individual 
is temiitated, v/hich, however, although a perfectly normal 


4. Mediter- 
ranean 

5. Kegro 
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pbeaomeaon, is not necessarily part of the life cycle and may 
occur to any stage of the organism's career,” coatinaes Lull, “If 
death occurs before procreation is accomplished, the normal life 
cycle IS not complete, for, as the name cj'cle implies, the full sequ- 
ence of events is from egg to e^, or if the inaivldual be a male, 
from egg to sperm If the staiisti(»l data of the population grow- 
th of various countries be studied, the conclusion reached is that 
there are five stages of population growth which are termed as 
“Demographic cycle”. According to the growth of “demogra- 
phic cycle” the world population can be divided into the follow- 
ing sectors.”** 

r,ii ?i-3t High Stxtisniry Phise. According to O. E. Baker,^ 
' A stat onary population is probably the most desirable condition,^ 
for one reason because a larger proportion of the population is in • 
the productive age group -20 to 60 or 15 to C5 years of age lhanj 
in an increasing or decreasing population.”*® The countries in 
t^^is phase of development are marked by high birth and high 
death rates. In this category countries are mciuded such as 
Tibet, Indonesia, Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, China 
etc. and countries of South Araerics. The major portion of the 
population resides in villages and their economic development 
aLadimprovemeacof Its living standards, thus depend largely upon 
the growth and progress of the agricultural sector of ecoaomyi 
A good or had harvest depends on the abundance of rainfall or 
the absence of it. The rain in plenty makes the per acre yield of 
agriculture high. The higher yield means the abundance of 
food resources. Therefore, the capability of land to hold dense 
or otherwise scanty population depends on the quality of rainfalL 
But the density of popuUtiondoes not remain dense even if the 
rainfall is heavy.®* This results in bad crops, and the yields are 
low. Diseases, floods etc. govern the high death rate. China 
is the Important country of this group, as Dr. Warrens S. 
Thompson points out, “It seems reasonably certain that the birth 
rate in Ctu^ is not over 40 and my belief is that it svill average 
at least as high as that recorded for Formosa (45.6} and possibly 
even higher. The data on the death rate are even less consistent 
than those on the birth rate but seem to justify the statement that 
the death rate seldom falls below 35 and then only under condi- 
tions quite exceptional in China, such as in a small area where 
there is some health work in a ‘good’ year when the harvest is 
abundant and epidemic disease is nitld. The death rate in China 

It. R.Swinn Lull, Ew/irf/*«,p. 167— »7a. . , 

15. Dr. C. P. UUeksr, Stw iw Gnwtb lit 194 S« P- 

8»— to*. 

* 9 . O. E. Diktf, Tmtina Amtri.tf Afnnilim 

ThoMUbiok MetnorUl i^d Qjstteihr. Vot. XV, April IJJT, P- 
*1. P. V»< 1»1 Ds L* BUthe, Hivss p. 7;. 
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is highly \ariaWc ffcm xfar to ^ear ard from place to place.. 

7he x'ioknt Iluctuatien, muchtnofe xiolent than the fluctuation 
in birth ratci, i$ probably cl.aracteriiljc orajl topulaiions which, 
iiiethst cf Chira, haxe practically ro health ten ice and 
flose to the n-brisicree lex el, cxen in good yean.”'* 

The Sfcerd Ihrir. Tie couniriet within this group are 
Turkey, Eunna, Ceylon, Pakistan, Madagaicar. Egypt and Mexico, 
etc.. Besides iM;, il c CQUDtrieswjiichcome within ihit phase xvrre 
fonrcrly under impcriallns and colonial rule, such a* Indonesia— 
formerly under Dutch rule, Eormosa and Korea formerly under 
Japanere conlrol, Indochina- tinder French influence and 
Malaya formerly under rntish rule. kVe liaxe seen that the 

[ sressure of population is rot evenly distributed. l.arge areas of 
and are lying dexoid of human seiilcment, whereas some vety 
small parts are thickly populated. This uneciual distribution of 
human stocks always seem* the root of msny political, econo' 
'nuc and social problems. Toiomeeateni imperialissn and eolo* 
Inialiim are the rriuitsof this tincxen distribution of human sto<^ 
lover the gIobe.tr Although with the passage of time the imperi' 
alisu and colonialism b.xve gradually vanished, but the problem 
of over population is still actually facing many undex-eloped or 
scmi*dexeloped countries. Exery' country willing to esubhsh the 
relationship between her increasing population and available 
natural Ttsoutces. The economic cy’stems of the countries in the 
second phase are charaeterired by improxed agricultural metlsodi, 
with the introduction of irrigation facilities and flood control 
measutca. These countries arc :o densely populated that human 
cHbrt has esiplottcd to the maximum extent all the natural re- 
sources and has reached the optimum point of pooulaiion and now 
they are entirely beyond that point. Slight industrinlixalion has 
also begun ard fexv technical trainirg also provides the labours 
for rcatiered industrial establishments. It is also called the ’'early 
espanderce”. in xrhich the birth and death rates range about 40 
and 25 pet thousand. 

Tl.e Indian Republic is the typical example of the second 
phase of “Deirogiaphic cycle.'* The history of industries and 
eominerce in India is rather recent and the initiative provided by 
the Indian Gcxernieert in the form of five year plans, is gradually 
lendirg to make the ccuniry nore and more irdustriall*^. 
India is dcletnurirg to establish cptimim population in order to 
increase tJ.e national dividend to the IJghest possible level. Birth 
control is ore of the most irrportant solutions to prevent the over 
pcpulaiicn. Besides, this birth conlrol is necessary in the "interest 

11. r/ \'ilU SuUilKi ir Cl.tt ct 

ftJiUiKteri Pl.tr !• th tSc—ltr. 
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of locial economy, family lukppiness and national planning, family- 
planning and a limitation of children are essential ”'* Thepros— 
pecti\c role that birth control, along svith the mechanised farm- 
ing and industnal dc%‘elopmenl, u expected to play is indeed %’Cry 
great. The Go\-crnment oflndia appointed in 1950 the Planning 
Commission, which points out, “While Family Planning is inten- 
ded to bring do'An over a period of time the rate of population 
growth, immediately it is a step in the direction of imprcn-cment 
m health, especially of moiltcre and children. Frequent and ill- 
spaced cltild births undermine the health of the mother. A higlr 
birth rate under conditionaof poscriy and malnutrition is inevi- 
tably connected with a high rate of infant mortality and a high 
incidence of disease and deformity among children. Jnplanning^ 
for a rising standard of life, the pros uion of a more healthy and 
jojful existence for children m the formatisc period of their life 
IS a matter of great importance " * Family planning has to play 
a vital role in national economy of the country. 

The Th'td Phaae. The third pfiase of “Demographic cyclc’*^ 
applied on the counines such at Soviet Union, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, Poland, Argentina and Chile, etc. In this phase come’ 
those countries, where the birth rates ranging between 30 and 
35 per thouund and death rates ranging between 70 per 
thousand. In the following table the crude birth rate and crude 
death rate are shown for selected countries**.— 


I93C 

Country Crude Birth rate Crude death rate- 


Japan 

Chile 

Poland 

Hungary 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Finland 


29.9 

3I.C 

26.2 

20.4 

28.3 

25.0 

22.4 

18.1 


17.5 

25.3 

14.2 

14.3 

16.4 
14.1 
13.7 
131 


Environment only provides opportunities but it does nocr 
compel the population to increase or decrease becaiue “hereditary- 
traits are not aflected by any citv*ironment3l influences.” For- 
this reason in some areas, instead of the presence of sufficient, 
natural resources, the population density remains relatively lower- 
Of they arc relatively sparse and undevdoped. In this way en- 

24. pcpalalitm (Bombay Ns'iocal Pb-uiing Coirmisiec) p 6. 

ti. A Dri'toutlme of lie firat Ftre yrarPli.!, pp. Jot— s«7. .. 

j6. loternaticnal VualSOiwiCs, Special P.ffettote to Repona Vol. iX,No»_ 
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Tironment gives much imleratc anl smtll opportunity and sets 
the limits of industrial as well as social wints. Oi t!i? other 
hand, the form of population goes on cHsn'jm; with the deve- 
lopment of country. In agricalfiral coantrjcs svherc pooatitlon 
Is increased, industries hive to be introduced and developed^ to 
feed the Incrcising population. Tne stags of development of civi- 
lization not only affects the lotil population hut it influences also 
the establishment of population 

The most important country of the third phase is U.S.S.R. 
“The Russians are probably at stage three of the population cycle 
and are multiplying about as fast .at the Uoitcd States."^’ 'fhs 
population increased from 147 millions in 1926 to 170 miHons in 
1939 and 187 millions in 1915. These areas arc the newly 
inhabited like Siberia, but with the passage of time, it is hoped, 
they will also become highly populated countries, if pre- 
sent rates of fertility and mortalliy continue. According to 
G. Taylor, “The birth rate of the Russians Isverv high, so that 
the population is e-rpected to double Itself in the next forty 
yean. The foreease of 310 millions of Soviet citizens by 1975 is 
quite likely to be realized.”’* ‘ 

The next most important country of this group is Japan. 
7o Japan, although the population is not great but taking into 
consiacration its total area it is higher and consequently the 
population density here is higher than other countries. It 
was ofScially stated in 1940 that “If the Japanese are to be leaders 
of Asia, theymust expand greatly in number’* and the practice 
“of birth control must be driven out, the importance of family 
and race inculcated and early marriages and plenteous child 
bearing encouraged.” But after the defeat of Japan on Pearl 
Harbour in 1941, the Tokyo newspaper — Japan Advertiser— anno- 
unced, “The cabinet Is expected today to approve a plan jointly 
advanced by the Welfare .Ministry and Planning Board to estab- 
lish a policy to ensure a sufficient population for the future deve- 
lopment of the Japanese race. At present Japan proper has a 
population of 64,058,000 which the Welfare hlinistry and the Plan- 
ning Boarf tvould increase to 100,000,000 by 1960. Since the 
present birth and death rales do not insure such a population, 
the plan aims at reducing the present marrying age of 27 for men 
and 24 for women, to 24 and 21 xespectWely. The new standard 
will make it possible for an average couple to have five children, 
it is expected.” Before the present tremendous indmtrial deve- 
lopment, the population of Japan increased very rapidly, that is 
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not only doubled itselfbut also created an enormous number of 
surplus population for emigration to other countries. But now 
the condition has become opposite specially in areas where indust- 
ries and commerce have become the sources of livelihood rather 
than agriculture. Besides this, when Japan lost her territories 
such as Manchuria, Korea and Formosa as a result of her defeat 
in Second World War, her economic dommance and soundness 
■collapsed, particularly in the sphere of foreign trade. The 
Japanese defeat also had wide repercussions on her demographic 
pattern and the equilibrium between her population and the 
resources u'as disturbed, posing a serious problem of over-popu- 
lation and the resultant deterioration in the standard of living. 
Now the question is, ivhat is the remedy ? One of the effective 
remedies to step up with the increasing population in Japan is 
to Increase the agricultural production through modem tcchni- 
-ques and intensive cultivation of land 'Japan is the country 
■where the stones show human fingerprints, where the pressure of 
men on the earth has ivorn through the iron rock There is no- 
thing in Japan but the volcanoes and the volcanic wastes that 
men have not handled. There is no getting away from men any- 
where, from the sights of men in the open houses or from the shape 
•of their work in the made fields or from the small of their dimg 
in the paddy water. The only remedy of increasing population 
to improve Japanese agriculture is to add more land, uut this 
is not all. Land is not available on the Islands. Industrializa- 
tion is often offered as a stock remedy for Japanese population 
problems, “Japan does not look to emigration to solve her 
population problems, but to a further industrialization of tbs 
•country, so that this increase in the number of people in Japan will 
Become not a reason for war, but a means whereby international 
trade will be increased and a hope for a continental peace streng- 
thened.’’*’ The chances of inaustrializing the country rapidly 
.are scarcer as compared to the conditions of the pTC«\Var years. 
Japan no longer remains the coloiual power and the countries 
possessing raw materials in the Far East and South-East are 
themselves striving hard to industrialize and use their raw 
tnaterials as one of the foundation stones of industries. 

The Fourth Phtse. The fourth phase of population cycle is 
snore “advanced and involves less wastage of human resources.*’ 
In this phase come those conntries where the birth and death 
rates are very low and the countries within this phase of popula- 
tion cycle are the United States of America, Norway, Great 
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rlfonminl gives much muJerate aadsmiU oppTtunity and sets 
ih; limits of industrial as well as sucial svintt. Ot the other 
hand, the formof papalatioa goes oa chingia? with the deve- 
lopment of coautry. In agdcjliural cnantries where psnilation 
is increased, inJuitrlei have to be iatroJucei and dsvclopei_ to 
feed the increasing population. Toe stage ot drre'.onment o*" civi- 
lization not only afTects the total population but it influences also 
the establishment of population. 

The most important country of the third phase is U.S-S.R. 

I “The Russians are probably at stage three of the popubtion cycle 

1 and are milciplytng about as fast as the Un-teJ States.”-^ The 
popdaiion increased from 147 millions in 1925 to 170 mil ions ‘u 
1939 and 187 millions in 1915. Tnesc areas are the newly 
inhabited like Siberia, but with the passage of time, it is bopid» 
the^' will alto become highly populated countries, if the pre- 
sent rates of fertility and mortality continue. According to 
G. Taylor, “The birth rate of the Rtmbns is very high, so that 
the population is expected to double itself in the next for^ 
years. Ihe forecast of 340 millions of Soviet citizens by 1975 U 
quite Ulcely to be realized.**** ’ 

The next most istportaat country of this group is Jajsaa. 
In Japan, although the ^pulation is not great but taking into 
eoQsiderauon its total area it is higher and consequently the 
population density here u higher than other couotnet. It 
was oScially staled In 1940 that “If the Japanese are to be leaders 
of Asia, they must expand greatly in number*’ and the practice 
“of birth control must be drii'en out, the importanceoffamily 
and race incolcated and early marriages and plenteous child 
bearing encouraged.’’ But after the defeat of Japan on Pearl 
Harbour in 1941, the Tokyo newspaper — Japan Advertiser— anno- 
unced, “The cabinet is expected today to approve a plan Jointly 
advanced by Use Welfare 7>Unistry and Planning Board to estab- 
lish a policy to ensure a sufBcient population for the future deve- 
lopment of the Japanese race. At present Japan proper has a 
population of 64, 05S,OM which the Welfare MinUtry and the Plan- 
ning Board would increase to 100,000,000 by 1950. Since the 
present birth and death rates do not insure such a population, 
the plan alms at reducing the present marrying age of 27 for men 
and 24 forewomen, to 24 and 21 respectively. The new standard 
will make it possible for an average couple to have five children. 
It is expected.” Before the present Iremendoos industrial devc- 
lopmeni, the population of Japan increased very rapidly, that Is 
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not oaly doubled itself but also created an enormous number of 
■surplus population for emigration to other countries. But now 
the condition has become opposite specially in areas where indust- 
ries and commerce have become the sources of livelihood rather 
than agriculture. Besides this, when Japan lost her territories 
such as Manchuria, Korea and Formosa as a result of her defeat 
in Second ^VorId \Var, her economic dominance and soundness 
■coll.ipsed, particularly in the sphere of foreign trade. The 
Japanese defeat also had wide repercussions on her demographic 
pattern and the equilibrium between her population and the 
resources was disturbed, posing a serious problem of over-popu- 
datioR and the resultant deieriomtion in the standard of living. 
Now the question is, what is the remedy ? One of the effective 
remedies to step up with the increasing population in Japan Is 
to increase the agricultural production through modem techni- 
■ques and intensive cultivation of land. “Japan is the country' 
■where the stones show human fingerprints, svhere the pressure of 
-men on the earth has worn through the iron rock There is no- 
thing in Japan but the volcanoes and the volcanic wastes that 
«nen have not handled. There is no getting away from men any- 
where; from the sights of men in the open houses or from the shape 
«f their work In the made fields or from the small of their dung 
in the paddy water.”” The only remedy of increasing population 
to improve Japanese agriculture is to add more land. But this 
is not alt. Land is not available on the Islands. Industrializa- 
tion is often offered as a stock remedy for Japanese population 
problems, “Japan does not look to emigration to _ solve her 
population problems, but to a further industrialuation of the 
•country, so tnat this increase in the number of people in Japan will 
become not a reason for war, but a means ivhercbv international 
trade will be increased and a hope for a continental peace streng- 
thened.”*’ The chances of industrializing the country rapidly 
■are scarcer as compared to the conditions of the pre-^Va^ years. 
Japan no longer remains the colonial power and the countries 
possessing raw materials in the Far East and South-East are 
themselves striving hard to industrialize and use their raw 
materials as one of the foundauon stones of industries. 

The Fourth Phase. The fourth phase of population cycle is 
more “advanced and involves less wastage of human resources.” 
In this phase come those countries where the birth and death 
•rales are very low and the countries within this phase of popula- 
tion cycle are the United States of America, Nonvay, Great 
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Brlubi, rnnce, Deomarls, Gernumy, Poland, Hungary, Belgium. 
Auatria, Sweden, etc. The following table gives the figures of 
birth and death rates.*' 


Country 

1936 

Crude lurth rate 

Crude death rate 

U. S. A. 

16.7 

11.5 

England & IVales 

t4B 

12.1 

Cemany 

19.0 

n.8 

Sweden 

14.2 

12.0 

Denmark 

I7B 

li.O 

Norway 

I4B 

10.3 

Netherlands 

22.2 

8.0 

Australia 

17.1 

9.4 

New Zealand 

16.6 

8.7 


The U. S. A. has 162 laillion people and is growing by 1.8 
percent per year, but iu toul resource, are suOiclent to ensure 
a constantly rising standard of lising m-er the next generatiofl. 
*Z^e economy of ihete countries is expanding ter>' rapidly on 
the basis of t.'xst material resources. The gosemment Is pta)^? 
an important role in tie various fortas of economic and technical 
Bisistanee 


In the above mentioned countries the birth and death rates 
are very low. In all European counirirs, the decline in birth 
rate received a slight cheek during the World IVar Second. But 
thcr« was a sharp nse in the number of children bom after Second 
World IVar, the birti>^eath rates soon beeame stable, due to 
"more deaths and fewer births,***' resulting in a tmalland steady 
growth of population. Id brief, those European coun^es with 
declining birth-rates are willing to allow their able citizens to 
emigrate. As Dr. Julius Isaac admitted that the emigrants of 
high binli rate to sending declining birth in European countries 
has raised the population. He points out, "BcFote the cut bre:!i 
of the 1939 war, it seemed probable that the agricultural states 
cf Eastern and ^uth Eastern Europe— the main source of the new 
etaigration since about 1880 might in the near future expect a 
large natural increase in population, in spite of tlieir falling 
gtoss Teproduction rate, from a fall in the Ocath rate due to a 
steady improvement in social conditions and health services. As 
the population in these countries has been and still is extremely 
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hard hit by the devastation of the war, these exj^^^taijons will 
scarcely materialize soon after the war. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that a change in mortality will no*j *'P’>"Canuy 
alter the prospect of population decline in Europe.’ 

Switzerland is a representative cauntry that h?* built a high 
standard of living with a population that is dense rehtian to 
its cultivated area and with only water-power and scenic beauty 
as natural resources. The other factor is the location 

in relation to other countries which is favourable to industnea 
and commerce. Coal and iron, the foundatit>t' pillars of 
mode m civilization, arc found in abundance in EutoP®- 
these two fundamental minerals, others also ©ccuc *he 

climate is favourable for ph^-sical exertion. These factors t»m- 
bined together helped the early grotvlh of Indus^c* 1^ th«e 
countries. On the other hand, North-East Unitetl StalM mso 

g issess the same locational adsantages as Great Bril®'” other 
uropean countries. 

TTie Fifth Phase at Population Cycle. The nfth aM the 
final phase of the “Demographic C>xle’ ’ « charact®”*®” “V 
actual decline in the toul population of a country i^cans of 
an excess of deaths over births. A perusal of the pop”“ 

\’sa.\ v«.^ wcA.\\e>wv ■kv«. t.v. mu^ of an. 
excess of high death rates over the birth rates through a 
coosiderabiy low birth rate. The effects of such ™ popu* 
lation grotvih tend to be serious, when such a p^*® becomes 
pennanent. The remedy ties in giving a stimulus *~’5^®***“^ 
birth rates and greater \otume of immigration. 
depopulation trends, the danger of a kind ©f “ra®® *”*C‘“® 
likely to come into force, but it does not imply the lo'^l disap- 
pear.snce of a human stock from certain parts of the The 

“Demographic Cycle” in respect of various countries ll'® world 
as explained by Dr. Blacker, “The depopulation of “j*”ds such 
as Tasmania, where none of the original native inh®bimnls sur- 
vive, or the Tropical Oceania where they have been n^uch reduced; 
or the disappearance of native races from areas ofa comment, as 
the North America Indians havedisappeared from lOany of their 
original hunting grounds, are to be counted ratlier as ® reaction to 
the spread over the globe of the white man than a^ auton^ 
mous phase in a demographic cycle. In recent tid'®*> France is 
the only country which has experienced an actual ex®®** of deaths 
over births for more llian a momentary period; and th®c® 
that, perhaps, as a result of very energetic measure? 
the end of the Second ^Vorld War, this trend is bein^ reversed. 

In the above mentioned quotation Blacker France 

in the final phase orpopuIationc>ciedue to excessiv® death rates 
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over the birth rates Three most important effects of this decline 
arc noteworthy ; Firstly, the slow growth of the French population 
in the end of the nineteenth and l^inning of the twentieth centu- 
ries. Secondly, the decline of “FrenA fertility was on age structure; 
-old people became more numerous in retation to the young.” And 
thiraly, the social philosophy that is to say the control of celibacy,, 
•the postponement of marriage, the spread of “coitus interruptus 
and the widening practice of abortion arc thought to have contri- 
buted to the decline.”** The combination of high mortality and 
low fertility caused a continuous excess of deaths over births. 
The following table shows a comparison with England and Wales 
and Sweden. The table given below has been taken from “A 
Report of PEP,” published to September 1955.** 

Cri^t Dtall-rjKtc/ frerit, tiJiihr.a ttd Walit ttS Saieiu 
1921^5. 

Rate a thousand Population 


<louniries 

1921-25 

1926-30 

I93U35 

1936.40 

1941-45 

France 

172 

16.8 

15.7 

16.3 

17.3 

England & 

12.2 

12.1 

20.0 

12.6 

12.8 

Wales 

Sweden 

12.1 

I2.I 

11.6 

11.7 

10.6 


The following table shows that the infant mortality rates of 
Trance have also been high to comparison ^vith England and 
'Wales, U. S. A , Sweden and Switierland.*’ 


(Infant Mortality Rates— -Deaths under one year a 1000 live 
•births— in France and four other countries, 1921-50j. 

Period France England U. S. A. Sweden Switzerland 
& 'Vales 

.1921-25 95 76 74 60 65 

4926-30 89 68 68 58 54 

1931-35 73 62 59 50 48 

4936-40 71 55 52 42 45 

.1941-45 fll 50 41 31 40 

-1946-50 58 3 6 32 ' 24 36 

The “demographic cycle” lolled from the purview of total 
•'World population at a ceruin given time stands in different stages 


Report of Poixiot Cwnomie PUnoing ta wj-l-l Papali'ion it 
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indiiTercnt countries of the «orId. The hannony in the stages 
of dcmographic c>xle does not and at a matter of fact, cannot 
Mist m the population of different nations. The demographic 
c)rcle can be reckoned from the standpoint of the socio-economic 
history of a country. This criterion can be applied to gauge Ujc 
demographic history of an advanced country. Taking Great 
Britain as an example, she stood in the first pliase of demogra- 
phic cycle prior to the industrial and agrimlmral Revolutions. 
>yith the approach of Industrial revolution better sanitary con 
dilions were brought about tc^etherwith the rising living sUndardr 
as a result of emigration, colonLalism, greater production and 
greater consumption, she stepped into the second and subsequ- 
ent phases and with the still more scientific and industrial dr\e- 
lopment, Britain achieved her present low equilibrium level. 
(M.ipNo. 17 shows the stages of demographic cycle of the world). 



I15. >7. Sisgttof DeTu»#T»rK»: Csete(Th<s w»p 

rtpioJured from PEC tpjt »hh m-xt l>ci’S>r) 

Land Uillizaticn And Prcblisns. Tiierc is no. 

country .f the world where the popuUtion problem in any form, 
is not confronted. In countries where the per capiu income 
is great and the nation Is prosperous, the ropuiation problems 
ar^ not very severe. In contrast to this in those countries where 
the per cvrita income is very low there is grrairr unempIo)ment 
and the excess iiopuUiion becomes a burden to tl.e nation. It 
only happened when the natural resources of tlut etjuntry are 
not exploited to the fullest extent and the utc of the naiuraJ 
resources is smaller tl«n the population. 

Us th* JT , A. O. Siatuucal \ear 
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popublion of the world in 1950 vn* 2,'408 millions, the follow- 
ing taole gives the population and density**: — 

BtlimsJi/l ri'Id ptptUti*Kia tffpend tfjearj dioutui 

« Iff:. 


Countries 

Area insq. 

Population (millions) 


Density 


miles 


1950 

Increase 



(milhonsl 




mile. 







(excluding 

U.S.SJI.) 

Europe 

10.38 

1,139 

1,273 

12 

122 

(excluding 

U.S.S.R.) 


371 

394 

6 

207 

U.S.SJR.. 

8.50 

183 

203 

7 

24 


11.78 

169 

198 

18 

17 


9.37 






740 

HO 

166 

19 

23 

Central 

2.07 

39 

50 

28 

25 


C.86 

81 

no 

31 

16 

Oceania 

340 

II 

13 

20 

4 







excluding 
ice covered 

52.18 

2,142 

2407 

12 

46 

regions 







As the above table shows that half of the total population 
of the world is lobe found in Southern and Eastern /^la, and 
about 16 percent in Europe, and about 7 or 9 per cent in the 
U. S.S. R., North and Souiii America and Africa. The popula- 
tion densities per square mile very considerably, ranging from 
207 to 3. Many fundamental elements arc noteworthy for this 
uneven distribution of population in the world. The favour- 
able or otherwise circumstances of human habitation and the 
human ability of making unEsvounble areas favourable for 
human habitation and the current of civilisation are the 
factors that inSuence the distribution of human beings in the 
world. In spite of excessive density of population in certain 
regions of the world about half of the total area of the earth is 
now empty. As Dr. East observed, "The human race has had a 
history of at least 10,000 years since It developed enough mtnta- 


j8. F.^.O Sm. YarDooV,!}}!. 
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Jity to leave written record!, yet m all this time the natural in- 
crease was so slow that in the year oC our Lord 1800 there were 
only some 850 million people. Since (hat time, in a hundred years 
the population has doubled. 

“The world has had a continuous natural increase annually 
for the past century of about 0.7 percent, and the increase at 
present is greater than at any time tn the past. My own estimate 
of this current annual increase is 15 miUion. In 1800 not a single 
country had reached a point where the population was pressing 

heavily upon subsistence in present day terms To-day 

the story is different j China is full to overflowing; India and 
Japan have passed the saturation point according to Western 
standard of living. The Australians living on the run of barren 
desert-bowl are increasing at the rate of about 18 per thousand, 
a rate which theiragncultural possibilities cannot stand for long. 
The United States have reached the point where there are 
diminishing returns in crop production. 

“A careful study of available statistics shosvs that it takes 
about 2.5 acres to support each individual. It is, therefore, 
necessary to cultivate some $7 niiUion acres more land eaeh year 

than was ever so treated before .Take out the mountains, 

deserts, the undralnable swamps, in short, the areas not available 
/or agneuicure and there Is leu 13,000 oillion acres fout of 33,000 
million acres of land) of this potential world farm, some 5000 
million acres arc now being cared for by the hand of man......... 

The total available of 130(K) million acres will support a little 
over 5000 million people.*'** Dr. E. W. East considers the opti- 
mism of certain cultivators **who pin their faith to scientifle 
research.” He observes, “The true increase in production by more 
efficient methods of farming may be as high at 50 per- 

cent. But it is offset and masked by the bringing into cultivation 
of poorer new lands. I cannot see in this prospect anything but 
temporary ctpediency. In anypennanent system of agriculture 
the soil and the climate are the true arbiten of production.”*® 

Dr. O. E. Baker is somewhat more optimistic, and sums up 
the problem as regards the whole world in the following table. 
The table shows the major land Utiliaarion aones of the world, 
\Vc see in the previous quotations that only 4_2 million square 
miles, out of 52.0 millions, are “potentially arable, and remain 
to be exploited by future generations.” 


D sgoenhwe— *0 Engerues in Riee * 

40 . Op. Cli. 
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Ar^yif lardttf 


Lands 

In fuiilions of square miles 


Tropical & Sub- 
tropical zones 

Teniperate Zones 

1. 

Too arid for crops 

8.0 

7.6 

2. 

Too cold for crops 


6.4 

3. 

Uncul livable 

10.0 

10.4 

4. 

Pasture (cultivable) 

0.6 

1.5 

5. 

Cultivated at present 

1.2 

2.5 

b. 

Potential Arable— not 
used for crops or pasture 

3.2 

I.O 


Total land area 

23.0 



(i) Land with adequate 
rainfall 

15.0 

150 


(ii) Proliably ultiicatel) 
arable 

/ 

5.0 


Fran vt!^- early times, inan has been minting in search or 
good and empty lands from over-crowded countries; The present 
population ofl^orth America is a gifs of such naj^ljon, Human 
migration goes on increasing unul the time when political and 
social iiindrances stops it. As a matter of fact migration oF 
htunan keicgs, goes on tmintemipied in every coumr^* Ia every 
age, like a continuous current. People lured by a Mtter pros- 
pective and good standard of life, go from their homelands to 
other attractive and pioneer areas But this migraiion does not 
take place in all a'Cas to the same eatcnl. In areas where the 
populaiion-supportirg capacity of land is deficient, migration 
starts as soon as the population begins to Increase. In this way 
the distribution of population i» greatly aSecied fiy migration, 
and along with the variation in the population distnbution the 
human economic activities also become varied. Xhe form of 
population goes on chanpog with the development of 
a country. In agricultural countries when populatioQ mcrea'cd, 
industries hav e to be introduced to feed the increasii,g population. 
In the primary stage of industrial revolution the increase of 
population was continuous, which helped the indtumj^^ to deve- 
lop rapidly, especially in European countries. Ber<,re the present 
tremendous indusuial development, the populatiijn of Europe 
increased to rapidly that it cot only doubled it<clfbut aUo 
created an enormous number of surplus ^pulaiion for emigration 

VeU Xirh^J Rerwvr, ij«. 
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to other countries. But now the condition has become opposite 
specially in areas >vhcrc industries and commerce have become 
the only means of livelihood rather tlian agriculture. In sucii 
areas the population has declined consequently. Europe could not 
experience such increase in the 1940 decade as it had in the 
decade 1920-S0. In both the decades the increase ssas smallest 
in Central and l\‘estcm Europe and went on increasing in the 
south and cast and become highest in Soviet Union. The popu* 
lat'on of France, Germany, England and Wales, and Italy has 
declined. It is estimated that by 1970 the population of British 
Isles w n decrease from 50.2 (1955) to 4G.8 millions. Soviet 
Union is the only country in the v*estcn» world wlierc the popu- 
lation is sull increasing. The other countries of Europe (exclud- 
ing Soviet Union) reached their climax of population increase 
by 1£C0 and after that penod it is decreasing. In brief, the 
charactci sue trend of Europe’s population can be summarized 
in U.c words of Dr. Notestem, ‘ Europe would have reached, a 
zeaximum population of 421 million about I960 and from then 
on would base dechsed at an accelerating pace. 

‘•The projections indicate a rclauvely constant population 
of about 420 million for Europe, (o be reached about 1955 and 
to continue at Least to 1970. Under the assumptions made, the 
European copulation will vary less than 2 per cent from 420 
znillioD in tus fifteen sear period. That Europe should reach 
an end to rapid popuJation growth was a foregone eonelusioa. 
Ko continent can continue indefimtely to Increase at the rate 
that Europe was growing in the modern era.’’“ 

Assuming that the present trends cootinue, the population 
pattern of Europe and Soviet Union will change considerably 
in the next twcniy years. The following tabic wxirked out by 
Political Economic Planning shows the possible trends of 
grosvlb**: — 

Efti/ratid pop^ldtlefis of Europe eri V.5.S R. if Ut ptrttnt 
trtrJt CO rtinue : — 


Countries 1000,000 (InhlilUons) 


1940 1955 1970 


British Isles 50.2 50.2 46 8 

Europe: 

Western & Central 163.6 166.0 159A 


4J. Dr. F. KoKiteio. Tl» PspuiUmn tj Eunp* eri the SaeiH 

tVen.p. 46 

4.^, P.F. P.Srrt.I!rj. 
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S8 

Northern 20.1 


Northern, West &. Central 234 


Europe: 

Southern 77.5 

Eastern 87.7 

South &. East 165 

All Europe, except 
U.S.S.R. 399 

U. S. S. R. (Pre-w-ar area) 
adjusted for war losiCi. 1 74 


20.5 19.5 

237 225 

84.1 8G.5 

90.5 105.0 

183 192 

419 192 

216 25! 

192 222 


Tor centuries the population of \Vettem world remained 
confined around the Mediterranean sea, and only after the tre- 
mendous increase, it began to spread tosvards the empty lands. 
There are also vast potemiaify arable voids in South America 
and Oceania. Dr. Itadhakamal Mxlcerjee is somewitat more 
opUmiitic, and sums up the problem at regards the whole world 
in the following quotation, ''The total extent of the unused 
lands which may immediately be given over to the plough is 
about 4.2 million square miles. Of these the peripheral lands 
fringing China, India and Japan have been fields of suceessfut 
agricultural colonisation oT their land-hungry peasants. There 
are vast, rich inter-tropical lands which are now taken up by 
grass-laridsand forests, whether in South America, Africa, South 
Asia or Australia, to which entry is, however, restricted or com- 
pletely barred for Asiatic colonists because of race prejudice or 
nadonal exclusiveness ; while no kind of economic cooperation of 
the peoples is forthcoming to extend the agricultural front to the 

marginal zones, which arc too arid, cold or wet 

The prairie provinces of Canada, and the coniferous forest areas 
in Siberia are still empty Mon- 
golia is thinly populated vast tropical lands in Central 

and South America, Africa, Australia and the islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago are almost empty.”** 

, According to the Australian commonwealth statistician Mr. 
GJH. Knibbs the earth’s population may be taken as 1,500 million 
and the land area of the earth (excluding Polar regions) at 
about 33,000 million acres. If wc could raise 22.8 bushels of 
food com pcracre per annutn, the total yield would be 752,400 


4(. Tie Pe/;/<Ve/ £re*onj> t/ Pffmhfxrtt, p. 5S1, 
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million bushels of food corn. The per capita food consumption 
per annum is about equivalent to 5.7 bushels — which on the 
above computation would feed 132,000 million people. Conti- 
nues the Australian Commonwealth statistician Mr Knibbs, “At 
the rate of increase of population oi 0.01 Japer annum (somewhat 
less than the rate for all countries which have accurate statistics) 
it would require only 45Q>ears to exhaust the food requirements 
mentioned The fundamental clement in Malthus con- 

tention is thus seen to be completely established.” Now the 
question is: What is the remedy? One of the efTsetive remedies 
to set up with the increasing population of the w-orld is to increase 
the production of agriculture through replanning of land. There 
is at the present tune a pressing need for considerable replanning 
of land use in the world, a need created by the two factors. In 
the first place there is the entirely internal problem of population 
increase, at a greater rate than the means of production are 
able to satisfy the increased demand. Secondly, for the planning 
of national economy A s> stem involving the reienlion of land 
under cultivation for a period of years followed by a period of 
fallow in order that it may regain its fertility requires that a 
favourable balance be maintained between the size of the 
increasing population and the amount ofland available to farm. 
Among its objectives is the farmmg of recommendations with 
reforence to“:— ^ 

(i) The adaptations or modifications in traditional old 
systems of tenure necessary for the full dev’elopment 
of the land. 

(it) The economic development of the land already io 
occupation by the introduction of better farming 
methods. 

(iii) How unused lands should be utilized ? and what kind 
of crop rotation be adopted for a particular country. 

According to Samuel Wadhan, R. Kent Wilson and Joyce 
Wood a land utilization survey must start with two main 
questions**: — 

(i) What proportion of the land is not being used at all ? 
From (his will follow an examination of the reasons 
why the unused portion has been neglected. 

(ii) The second main question will be; How intcnsivily 
is the occupied portion being used ? 


4). C'ofrapij, V'oL Xb. 

46. VPiibin & tFood, LvtJ CfoascAw i» A<utraJj 
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Accordirg to K, the tjnply lands of the world 

lold out grraier rc‘iiL>lii5es of additional food production to 



feed lie Srcitaiirg forulation. The following taWe shows the 
major empty Irrd ut the world with estimates of their popula- 
tioit capacity/* 


I opulaiicn Land Atea I'crsons tv eul* i opula* Im^g* 

(hlillicns) (Sti. hides perte;. t.%aied lion ca* ration 

CCO mile land to pacity{ini* capacity 
Qmitedl total area ILons) '‘millions) 


Siberia 14.3 

4,352 

5 

3.0 

75 CD. 

C0.7 

hlanchuLo 53.8 

4C0 

73 

J5.I 

Stamp) 

70-75 

36,2 

Ncit-erlands 19.0 

Indies 

(Excluding 

Java and 
hfadurz) 

€fi3 

28 


150 

41 .2 
131 

Philippines 14 0 

Oceania 

114 

104 

12.5 

100 

(Cruz) 

86 

Australia 6.5 

2.975 

2.2 

1.32 

20-eo 

G. Taylor) 

13.5 

53.5 

New Zealand 1.6 

103 

15 

2.9 

20 

18.4 

Afnca 135 

10,3&4 

13 


1,650 

2.300 

(rischer; 

Pcnci) 

1515 

2165 


< 7 . Dr. Mcltfjcf, TthbitlEurtKJif Ptfkfei cH, p.}6i. 
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North Anjerica 


U.S.A. 

122 

2.974 

42 

18.87 

300-350 
(Lcscohier, 
USA Depth 

178-228 

Canada 

10 

3,457 

4 

2.7 

of Agri.) 
100-250 
(Kimble, 
Leacock) 

90-240 

South 






America 

82 

7,450 

11 


2,400 

2,318 

Argentina 

12.5 

1,079 

13 

10.75 

150 

137.5 

Brazil 

42.4 

3,291 

13 

8.00 

430-1200 

Friedricli: 

387.6 






freise 
Penck 1 

1157.6 


Agriculture 15 now the most unportiot as; of land by man. 
Tie problem i* to use the had foe wbxt it is fit for according 
to the capabilities of the soil and to raise the soil fertility and 
moisture and take the oivximjin output that it is capable of. 
This question of the use of land so that it producei roost over a 
Ions period of time has come to b: m scalJed soil conservation 
"whichisthe negative aspect of preventing deterioration." The 
most important cause of erosion is destruction of forests and other 
r^eCacIo.'i from sloping lanii, desert margins and other area* 
susceptible to erosion. Forests, for e.tampte, provide the most 
efTeetive protection against erosion on hilly tracts. Destruction 
of trees and natural grasses in dry areas has similar harmful 
ciTects. Trees act as svind-breaks, reducing the force of the wind, 
and the grasses bind the sandy soils. “Soil conservation in its 
widest sense Includes not only control over erosion but all those 
measures like correction of soil delects, application of manures 
and fertilizers, proper crop rotations, irrigauon, drainage etc. 
which aim at maintaining the productivity of the soil at a high 
level.” In this sense, soil conservation is closely allied to 
improvement of land use in general, svith increasing population, 
increasing production is necessary and therefore to build up 
the soil fertility and moisture. 

LAND AKD USX 

The story of man’s use and misuse of land goes ba<i to pre- 
history. In the ancient society only the gathering of wild fruits 
and hunting of animals were the mua occupation'. The first man 
svas hunter then shepherd and last agriculturists. In the last 
stags he discovered that he could collect seeds and grow them, 
and raise a crop. Tns original homos of wheat, barley, rice and 
rye and other crops like’ ground-nuts, sugar-cane etc., have now 
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Letn located in dlfftTtnlponioQS of tl« globe VfHch are assooa* 
ted with original human settler*. Large groups settled in nver 
t-allcys in ogncultural colonies. Jn the primary era of human ci- 
vilization agriculture remained immature. This n-as due to the 
fact that only the ferule land Mas cultivated and the compara- 
tively smaller fertile land Mas left uncultivated. In this MMy 
the balance of nature prevailed- That was the time of largest 
voids and small populations. But now the condition has become 
opposite. So that planning for future devxloproent and incrawd 
production nJusi be preceded by the adequate survey of existing 
conditions so that, as far as possible, may be made the basis for 
the new development. 

Indian agriculture is characterised by low investment 
and uncertain letuins. While our best cultivators produce 
as much as anyone in the other country, the average crop per 
acre is the lowest. The population of India according to the 
census nf 1931 Mas 356,879,4tt5.* The Indian Republic has an 
area of 1259.983 square miles, of this only 328.3 million acres are 
classified. The uiihzation of land in 1930 ivas as follorvs**:— - 


F/^urft in ^UUhn arris 


Gross 

ClassiCed 

Cultivable 

Land Area Irrigated 

Cultivable 
but not 
sown 

781 

bih 

370 

256 


>34 

729 

328 

3G8 

23! 

48 

133 


The area culuvabte but not sown includes about 33 million 
acres of fallow ana (he area not cultivable includes some 34 
railibn acres of forest. The average area of sown land per head 
of population is 0. CO acres. The following table shows the per- 
centage and agricultural area of the Indian Republic. According 
to the latest available statistics for the Indian Republic, the culti- 
vable waste is about 1! pereenc of the total available land of 
India. 

Afru. h.r^l »/ ths laeitn R//i«f//r, 1930 



.Millions of 
acres 

Tercenuge 

Net area by jirofeMional survey 

781 

100 

Area under rorcst 



Aren not available for cultivMiion 

255 

33 

Cultivable waste other than fallow 



Tallow land 


7 

Net area shown with crops 

275 

35 


,, feitosecouirt the PocoUiSjn to Suie of Jiwmu tij 

Kiiitr.u W 1 .nc/Anis>. 

4*. ilfport ct tf t PlarjiB^ G»rretfta<n,Kew Dt.Tii, Ijja. 
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Out of417inillion acres of cultivable area, only 66 percent 
is sms-n with crops, 13 percent IS fallow, and 21 percent of land 
iscullh’able waste. Then there island “not available for culti- 
vation.” As Ro>-aI Agricultural Comnussion of India pointed out, 
“It isdiflicult to believe that tbe whole of the vast area now 
classed as not available for cultivation, amounting aj it does to 
_150_ million acres or 22.5 percent of the total area of British India 
is either not available for cultivation or not suitable for cultiva- 
tion.” 

The sown area is very unevenly distributed in India, 80% of 
it is included in nine Stales which between them comprise only 
58 percent of the gross area. The following table shows the chief 
food producing states and land uDhzaijOD of the Indian 
Republic. 

Lav/i UtiJ tf tit Ch>f T«'J Pr<d Stetts 
t/hdtj 1950. 


(Figures m Million Acres) 


State 

Sown 

area 

Cultiva- 
ble area 

Sown as 
* of 
cultiva- 
ble. 

Irrigated 

area 

Irr^ated 
as % of 
so*vn 

Uttar 






Pradesh 

38.1 

50.8 

75 

12,6 

33 

Madras 

31.6 

52.1 

61 

9.9 

31 

Bombay 

Madhya 

28.2 

34.7 

81 

1.4 

5 

Pradesh 

24.2 

42.4 

57 


7 

Bihar 

17.6 

31.3 

56 

5.3 

30 

The Funiab 

11.9 

16.1 

74 

6.0 

51 

W. Bengal 

11.2 

I4.I 

80 

1.8 

16 

Orissa 

6.5 

11.0 

59 


21 

Assam 

5.2 

24.1 

22 

1.0 

21 







TOTAL 

174.7 

276 7 

63 

41.2 

22 

Hyderabad 

22.5 

3S.5 

S3 

1.4 

6 

Mysore 

6.2 

10.3 

60 

1.1 

18 







Union of 
India 

235.8 

369.7 

64 

49.3 

21. 


The high man to land ratio in some areas has led lo use of 

'marginal and sometimes unfit soils for tbe more exhausting form 

of land use namely crop production. The population of India too 

measures a^ut 45 crores now and nearly lialf of it is concentrated 
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in the river valleys. The climate of Eastern India is more humid 
and due to the presence of wide and fertile river plains the popu* 
lation density is naturally great. In Western India, the population 
density bears a close relationship wLh the amount of raintall. In 
die Himalayan foot hills, although the climate is suitable but due 
to the scarcity of level land, the agriculture is diflicuU to practise 
and the population densit)* is small. In the Deccan Peninsula, 
the topographical features do not allow agriculture to be carried 
on successfully, excluding coastal areas, the population is sparse. 


The population of India is increasing at a faster rale than 
her food supply. The problem of feeding India, however, will 
remain insoluble if the population continues to increase at Its 
present rate. If the present rate of fertility continues the popula- 
tion of India will reach the figure of 43 erorcs in 1961, 46 crores 
in 1971 and 52 crores in 1981. 


The following are the population figures (1961) svith male 
and female populauons and density rados:— • 




Females 

1 

, Total 

Bi 














106,052 

18,175.349 

17,802,650 

35,977,999 

15 63 

Assam 

47,093 

6,318.229 

5.541,830 

11, 800 059 

34.30 

Bihar 

67,198 

1 23,328,178 

23,128, 86-V 

46,457,042 

19.78 

Gujrat 

72.154 

10,636,470 

9,984,813 

20,621,213 

26.80 

J. & Kashmir I 

1,902,902 

1,680,683 

! 3,583,583 

9.73 

Kerala 

15,003 1 

8,345,897 

8,529,802 

16.875,159 

24.55 

Iktadhva 

1 

! 




Pradesh 

171,210 

16,598326 

15,795,849 

^2.394.375 

24.25 

Itladras 

£0.132 

, 16,915.454 

16,735,463 

33,650,917 

J1.73 

ilaharashtran8,&84 

20,419,059 

19,035.235 

39.504.294 

23 44 

M>sorc 

74,122 

12,021,248 ; 

11,525,833 

23,547,081 i 

21.36 

Onssa 

60,162 

3.772.194 

3,793,451 

17,563,645 

19.9* 

Punjab 

47,084 

10,866,910 ; 

9,431,241 : 

20,298,151 

25.80 

Kajasthan 

132,150 

, 10,558,138 : 

9,588.035 

20,146,173 

26.14 

Uttar Pra- 

1 





desh 

U3.454 

S8.6&1,463 

i 35,088.451 

73,752,914 

, 16.67 

West Bengal 33,928 

^ 18,611,085 

1 16.356,549 

39,907,634 

; 32.9* 


n 

1 1 




Kepublic 1,127,345 

j 224,937,983 j2U,466.48l j 

430,424,429 

21.49 
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la China about 80 percent of the total population is rural 
■and ckeout their livelihood from agriculture. According to T. H. 
Shen the old Imperial China covered an area of 4} million square 
miles, but lost some of its provinces later on; 


(FgMniH MiUiov atr't) 


Land Area 

Cultivated 

Forest 

Old Imperial China 

2900 



China of 1947 

2330 

225 

208 

Twenty two provinces 

1250 

180 


Alanchurla 

2&4 

35 



The population of China according to F. K. O as 452 mill!* 
ons in 1937 and in 1950 was 463 millions. According to Dr. S. 
Chandrasekhar it is possible, if not p-obable, for C'lma to have 
within her frontiers a thousand million around 1930, if her death 
rate continues to decline and her birth rate remains even sta- 
tionary. Thus China’s population mty increase at the most 
conservative estiiaats sossvhatas follosvs; — 

1956 630 hLllioos 

1961 700 Millions 

1966 770 XLUions 

1971 850 Millions 

1976 930 hLIUons 

1981 1000 Millions or more. 

Can China feed and eenerally tabs care of hsr mlllioai ? 
Will world provide any oat-fets? Bat the international Famine 
Relief Commission, after exploring various possible solutions, 
for the Ciineie papalatioa p.-oalem, pomtsd out, “If other 
nations opsn wide their doors to Cainess emigrants, if all the 
ships engaged in mtcrcoaiinental passenger tradie on the seven 
seas were svltliJrawn froaa their usual routes and devoted them- 
selves henceforth solely to transporting Chinese from their native 
land toother coontrlei, it is believed that they could not keep 
pace svith the year by year increase of population.”*’ But the 
optimistic side of population of China, the conclusion of the 
commission was native. 

As far as agriculture is concerned less than only ten percent of 
land is cultivated, and per capita hold’ng is about half an acre. 
The low utilization of the land is the result of bad topography 
and uneven rainfall. Only the eastern portion of China 
receives high rainnill, and the western part of the country is and. 
The average yields arc going down. Many factors are responsi- 
ble for that. Soil erosion is one ofthemoit important factors. 


j. China InteroationairaimneReliefCBnimisiioB, AnnuilRrport, ijij. 
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The lot? of fertile surface soil from the fanos of the countrj* alone 
represents an enormous economic loss. Defective land tenure, 
old systems of cultivation, scarcity of Chemical fertilizers, these 
factors are responsible for low ^clds of agricultural production 
in China. The total agricultural production can be increas^ 
by letter fanning nraciiccs, better seeds, crop rotation and utili- 
zation of Chemical fertilizers. 

A ccording to Pierre Gourou how unused land of Ciiina should 
be utilized? lie observes: “It may be of interest to try to eva- 
luate, in very schematic fashion, the possible effects of anew 
disposition of China's abandoned lands. One square kilometer, 
newly reforested, would support 10 persons, if, therefore, one 
per cent (35000 sq. mUes) of the total area of China were refor- 
ested, useful emplojtrcni would be provided for 350,000 persons. 
Onesquare kilometer under orchards could provide an adetjuatc 
living for 100 peasants; therefore, if 10 percent of the national 
domain were under orchards, it could support 35 million peasants. 
Onesquare ki'ometer of grassland could support 20 to 30 live- 
stock farmers ; if one per cent of the total area were under grass, 
it could thus support approrimately one million persons. Accord- 
ingly, If 10 percent of the total area were reforested, 10 percent 
irantrormed into orchards and free crop plantations, and 20 per- 
cent into grassland, some sixty million settlers could be attracted 
to the new- enterprises and thus be drawn from the 300 mllhon 
peasants who are to-day crowded into the cultivated land. A 
considerable proportion (33 percent) of wasteland would still 
lemain."** Th.?t is to lay if only 70 percent of this u-uied land 
is put into use it could support 60 millions. 

In contrast to these densely populated countries, the South 
Dastem Asian countries such as hlalaya, Uurma, Indonesia etc. 
ront.vin moderate densities per square mile, (excluding Javal. 
The population pressure is not so great on the cultivable land, 
rarepting Java. The Java island is densely populated, and some- 
times the density of pcmiilaiion is over 1100 persons per square 
mile. One rea«on for this dense population of Java is the fertile 
volcanic soils, iecondly, the Dutch colonizers made it their colony 
nnd develoiKd plantation agriculture on the basis of IOC's! cheap 
Iibour. The population rose by 20 perveni between 1920 and 
1930 and was efiimaicd to rise by during the next twenty 

years.** 

.a miilftn •'« J.va 
1930 49 3 

1930 CO-7 

1950 780 


JO- Co«r«i, Ntwe* «J Chfc-»*swo»«J upliaJs, Psdfiic AffilfS, S«t*i 

jt. SiatnR«n'i Yn> tky I, ISSa. 
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The western immigrants came and settled there perma- 
nently ; crop-yield per acre was increased by the use of scientific 
agricultural implements. T*hc climate is already favourable for 
the crops to be cultivated throughout the year. Several other 
crops along with rice, are grown on the same field. According to 
the Statesman’s Year Boole of 1932, the output of plantation crops 
other than rubber in Java has fallen considerably:** 

1940 1950 

Rubber 548 523 (figures in thousand 

Cocoa 1.55 0.87 metric tons). 

CofTce 77.6 35.4 

Tobacco 27.4 12.0 

Cinchona 16 4 S.6 

If we compare the dense population of Java with sparse 
population of Malaya, we find some cultural facts lying behind 
this unequal distribution. Like Java the plantation agriculture 
is also to be found here. Out in Malays, the aim of westerners 
was not to settle there permanently but only to gain their econo- 
mic end by the maximum exploitation of that country. Other 
countries in the South East Asia are still in various stages of reve- 
lutlon. 


From ^S'estem Takistan towards west and north, we find (he 
arid climatic condition and consequently (he density of population 
is very sparse. Dense human agglomerations are only iound in 
the lower valleys of the rivers and low reaches of mountains where 
water is available. Tlie following table shows the population 
of Pakistan and the quantities of food crops: 


The quantities of food crops produced per capita of popu- 
lation, 1950. 

West East AU 


Punjab Pakistan Pakistan Pakistan 


Food Crops (Million 

Tons) 5.1 1.8 8.5 15.4 

Population (millions) 18.8 1 4.7 42.1 74.6 

Food crops Lbs. per 
head of population: 

Total 700 274 452 453 

Pakistan has an area of 234.3 million acres of which 
aboulSCi million are cultivated and there are some 12J million 
acres of fallow. The land utilization data for both the wings oF 
Pakistan arc given below:** 
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‘LirJ >’f Pekit'jn {Milh'm eem') 1949-50^^^ 

i'unjab West East Ali 

Palciiian 



37.1 

83.7 

34.3 

118 

Area of crops 

18.2 

30.7 

25 8 


Including double 
cropped 

1.3 

2.6 

6.1 

8.7 

Area Irrigated 

11.9 

21.3 

0.2 



2.8 

9.9 

2.3 


Other uncultivated 

9.6 

19.0 

4.2 

23J2 


The Punjab /.». Western Punjab, is the most productive por- 
tion ©r Western PaLijian, about 12 million acres being irrigated, 
svheat and cotton are the most important crops. But as a svholc, 
owing to the density of the population the holdings are very 
small. North-West Pronticr Prosdnee is the other important 
Ibod producing region of Pakistan, which has classiheU area of 
about 8.G million acres, of s«'hich 2.45 million are sotvn, about 
half being irrigated ; some of this is double cropped so that the 
total cropped area is 2.7 zntlUon acres. Almost the entire rain- 
ihll in this part is due to cy'clonie storms and is received during 
the winter season. Naturally, excellent fruits can be grown, but 
transport is very ditTicult. 

The South coast of Weslens Asia is extrunely arid for human 
I settlement and only in those areas where minerals occur human 
settlements developed In the form of ports and harbours. South 
I West Asia has large tminhabited areas. 

‘ No country of the vtorld represents the diversities more tlian 
Israel cither cconomicaUf or socially. The total geograpltlcal area 
of old Palestine had been 6.C million acres, that of Israel b5.06 
million acres, but large proportion of the country is absolute 
desert. The popul.iiioa of the country (1930) was 1.29 million* 
but immigrants since Itavc come in at the rate of about 200,000 
annually. The population of 1952 was 1.5^ millions of svhom 
1.411 millions were Jews. But land use statistics are available 
for only about C6fl thousand acres which are as follows**: — 

1918-49 1950-51 1931-51 


Unirrigated Celd crops and 

fallows 266.5 

Irrigated fodder, etc. 16.25 

Vegetables and potatoes 17.25 

Fruit Plantations 90 

Fish ponds 3.75 

hlhccllaneous 18dl5 


673.5 

29.5 

39.25 


31.8 

46.2 

102.5 


412.5 8J7.5 863.0 


}C S'U. Nrvi.VoL ;,Ns.vorCar!rta:nl YntD^k, p. j|s, ijt*. 
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0.15 acre per head, the lowest in the t^holc \vorld. With the 
possible exception of China and India, Japan is the third largest 
populated country in Asia. The following table showt the grow th 
of the population in Japan since 1900: 

Year Total Population 

1900 44,285,000 

1910 50,743.000 

1920 55,963,000 

1930 64,450,000 

1040 73,114,000 

1945 72,349,000 

1946 73,114,308 

1&-47 78.600.000 

1048 78,027.000 

1949 82,603,000 

1952 85.500.000 

Most of Japan is mountainous and agriculture is carried 
ononlyin!$% of the total land area of thecountry. The level 
land area is mostly confined to the Eastern coast of Japan. 
|On the Eastern plains of Japan are located the great industrial 
Icuitxes, such as Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe>Osaka, Kyato industrial 
regions. Here is found about onehalf of Japan’s population. 

The chief cropofjapan is rice, which occupies about half 
the cropped land ; the remainder land carries a greater variety 
of crops such as potatoes, oil seeds, millets, beans oats, barley, 
wheat and other vegetables. The following table shows the 
acreages and production of the chief crops of Japan. 

-Atriogt jUU end prpJactUn of tlif trtft rf Jtpeifi* 



Million 

acres 

Million tons 

1934 38 

1950 

1934-38 

1950 

Rice 

7.8 

7.4 

11.5 

12.0 

Barley 

1.9 

2.5 

1.55 

1.96 

Wheat 

1.7 

1.9 

1.29 

1.34 

Sweet Potatoes 

0.61 

0.95 

3.06 


Potatoes 

0.37 

0.46 

1.62 

2.44 

Peas and Beans 

0.67 

0.29 

0.27 

0.13 

Soyabeans 

080 

0.75 

0.32 

0.33 


13.85 

14.28 




i 6 . F. A. O. Slat, Year Book 19)1 
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Meanwhile, the prcsiurc of population on land goes on in- 
crcajing from yf^r to ye-iranii fool production shows no lign of 
osertaking it. But tosolvc the food problem of Japan the United 
States has taken deep interest and some solution of food problem 
will be found. 

The pattern of population clisinbutjon in Europe is msinl/ 
innuencctl by the ph^nieal as well as cultural features of that con- 
tinent. There are human agglomerations in the river deltas but 
the agricultural population is not so dense as in India or China. 
Large human concentrations arc to be found in industrial areas. 
The imnortance of coastal location for foreign trade is very 
reniarkahle. 

Bntain is the most important country of Europe, svhosc 

r opulation increased from 7 millions in 1700 to -tO 0 millions in 
DJI and 43 8 in 1051 The production of food differs in 
various pans of the country acconling to the soil, climatic and 
other conditions. The population of Britain had become acctis* 
tomed to a much higher st.sndard of living, particularly to more 
meat and dairy nroducts, which require more ianlfor their priv 
duetion. Bniatn can supply only about half the population's 
food needs from its ouii farm land, U is impori.snt to get the best 
■out of every acre that is worth cultivating. The area of cultivated 
land per head o.' population is C2 ocres. A comparative study of 
the size of the holdings also holds out in the following order:— 
U.S.A. 145 Acres. 

Britain C2 Acres. 

France 20 Acres. 

Germany 21 Acres. 

India 7.S Acres. 

That there is heavy burden on land is amply clear from the 
Tallowing comparison of percentage of population that depends on 
agriculture for its living. 

U. S. A. 12.8% 

India 70.6% 

U. K. 50% 

According to John Russell the permanent grass land in 
Ingland, which before the war occupied 18 8 million acres of land 
and formed 60 percent of the cultivable land of the United King- 
dom, was now reduced to about 40 percent, tliatisto say 11.7 
million acres, and the arable land Increased by 6 3 million acres, 
5 6 million being in England and Wales. Agriculture in England, 
like agriculture in other European countries, is carried out en- 
tirely by machinery and the number of agricultural and Horticul- 
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ti.ral tiscton in 1552 ^s'as citlmated In Engbnd and Wales 
alcLt 325 iloiiJard, and otlxrlncreaseJ \\crc‘’: — 



Thousands 


Thousands 


l!H6 

1S52 


1946 

1952 

Petrol and Oil Erginei 

155 

222 

Potato 






planter 

5.7 

17.0 

Electric Motors 

48 

107 

Pickup 

balers 

1.7 

11.4 

Milling machines 

40 

81 





Wteet art! Lailty ate L} far the mosl important crop*. 
\SVta\ is ETf.v.n tlAjngl t-ut Britain, south of the Scottish KigV 
lands, for jn the rcril.ern cctntries cf Scotland the jtiminer tens* 
perature ii not hjeh eiot-gh to ripen the grain. Barley grows 
under ccnditicns limilar to note for uheat. The chief grotving 
dijiiicts are Kcrfcll , SuPdllc, Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon 
and the Vale orVork and Koldemcss. The area ofnon-agncul- 
luml use includes fcrests,vattc and xscorland u«ed for grazirtg, 
of (he CO niillicn acret of landinUnited Kingdom little more than 
half is actually cultivated, Init a further 30 percent of rough 
grazing brtcgs the total in agrictiltural use to CO percent. The 
follcsting Ubie sLot«s (he land Utilization io the United King- 
dcm •* 

L h /le V. K. 



England 


£. 


Wales 

Arable land 1939 

8.53 

1944 

14.57 

1950 

13.94 

1951 

I3.CS 


Scot* Netthem 

land Irelantl U. K. 

2.94 1.04 12.91 

347 1.34 19.29 

341 140 1S.3$ 

3.19 1.13 18.00 


Pertnanenl 1539 
Grass 1944 
1950 
1931 


15.71 I.C2 

9.76 1.05 

1041 I.I9 

10.79 140 


1.44 
0.93 
1. 06 
1.14 


18.77 
11.74 

12.77 
13.13 


Toulculii- 1939 
vated 1944 

1950 

1951 


24 64 446 

2442 4-46 

24.44 4.41 

24.47 4.39 


2.48 

2.29 

2.28 

2.27 


31.6S 

31.0} 

31.13 

31.13 


JT. &2s1i Rcixw.Kot. tyls. 

jS. Mto. AgrxtiltcnlSU(i.'icf, 1^5 aad 1$}). 
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On the milntand ofEirope, the coiiul countriM of English 
Channel and North »ea the density of population is high, wh>ca 
signifies the all round Industrial process of Europe. Here sn 
found great urban centres of France, Belgium and Germany; the 
' valley of Rhine is also within these industrial Urban connecuoo^ 
'The density of population tn the coal fields of France and 
, Germany is very high. According to Dr. Taylor, "Tne dense 
I population in Lutope Is distributed along the coal belt from 
, Swansea to Silesia. Here temperature is obviously not the main 
.factor. Another obvious control (tending to prevent settlement) 

I is elevation though here temperature is concerned as well os 
absence ofgoad soils and diflicully of communications. Hence, 

J we shall find that the temperature clTcct is least complicated ^by 
I other factors in the lowland regions where no coal is present.” 
IVilh regard to coil, it was only possible to see how this factor 
tufiuenced the population of a country with an adjoining 
country.** , 

Country rich in coat Small or no coal Ratio 

supply 


Bohemia 

3IS 

Hungary 

IGO 

i.g 

Germany 

324 

France 

191 

1.7 

Poland 

793 

West Russia 

91 

2.0 

Britain 

460 

Ireland 

MO 

3.2 


Another population concentration is tob: foind East of 
Rhine valley along eastern Germany, and according to Taylor, 
“In Europe the largest areas of heavy population occur in the 
Rhine and Po valleys below 690 ft. anti along the slopes of the 
Bohemian Highland, etc , at about 1509 ft. only. In Spain and 
Bulgaria arc there many inhabitants above 3000 ft.**” \ 

I In the hlediterranian Europe there is no extensive belt of 
^ human concentration like central Europe. It is due to the fact 
' that the hledllerranean Europe is mostly mountainous. In Medi* 
terranean countries, a great variety of crops are grown such as 
vines, fruits, early vegetables, tobacco, msiie etc. In the drier 
district of France, Olives are grown. Here the main basis of 
poDuJation are agriculture and dairying. In 1959 about 812 
million acres svere in agricultural use, of which 31 percent was 
under permanent grass. The following uble shows the land utiU- 
eati'on in France.** 


Df. G. Ttylor, E^nrmnewf 

Ofi.Cif.4l9 


Scat. Yat Boole, ijjt 


a / M/grafn^. 499. 
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Land Utiliaation in France 1938 and 1948 


Million Acres 



1938 

1948 

1950 

Cultivated Agricultural land 

50.15 

45.0 

45.9 

Vines 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

Pasture 

28.85 

30.4 

30 4 

Total Agricultural bnd 

82.8 

79J 

80.2 

Forests 

26.6 

27.0 

27.7 

Moor and Uncultivated 

J4.0 

14.9 

14.0 

Other use 

12.9 

14.8 

14.2 

Total 

136.1 

1361 

136 1 

Popubtion {Millions) 

41 9 

418 

424 (1951) 


Here theucbiaaal rural centres go side by side, as many 
smaller and higher industries have also sprung In Europe 
the density of population depends on consaerce, industries, trade 
and communication and mineral ecploitaiion, whereas in Asia 
the concentration of popubtion is bised on agriculture. 

The United States proper, according to H Graham, there is 
a land surface of 2,973,700 square miles. More than 53,000 square 
miles ofwatersjrfacc—lskss, pond^ reservoirs— bring the total 
area of the country to more than 3,003,000 square miles. Expres- 
sed in acreage i( IS 19,03163,000 acres, and according to Van- 
Derul in his recent compilation of major types of land use, the 
acreage In the United States is apportioned approximately as in- 
dicated in Cable below— 


Major types of land use in the United States 


Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Panns 

1,054.000,000 

56 

Forests 

National 

155,000,000'^ 


Private (excluding Farm 
woodlots) 

216,000,000 f 

20 

Suie 

7,000,000j 


public grazing bnd 

182,000, CHK) 

10 

Indb Land 

55.000,(fi0 

3 

Parks 

National 

13,000,000') 

1 

State 

4,000.000 i 


4Vildlife Refuges: 
National 

14,000,000-1 

3 

State 

50,000,DOOJ 
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Higltwa>s and Road5 
Rail road rights of way 

Cities and towns 
other 


20,000,000^ 

4.000. 000 < 

V 

10.000. 000 I 

n9,16C,000j 


7 


TOTAL 1903,168,000 100 

What of Canada ? Canada holds out greater possibilities of 
additional food production for world supply Canada’s popula* 
lion capacity has been estimated by S. Leacock at least 250 

S llliona of popidation.** Kimble estimates, that the resource* 
Canada could support apopulation oflOO miliions. According 
to the Canadian Government Reports that the potential agricul- 
tural lands, (excluding pastures) of Canada could support a popu- 
lation of 361 milliors. The area, under cultivation is only 60 
millions acres In eastern Canada 40% is occupied by cropped 
land, eeteah neatlj 50 percent, other fodder crons about 4 per- 
cent, leaving C percent for others. The areas of land utilized and 
population are given below. — ** 

Lari VtitiZtfiie in Eat'tfK-Cer. ij {Sletiss it') 

Mi'/icn emt ifft 



Outori 

Quebec 

Kew 

Bruns- 

wick 

Nova 

Scotia 

Prince 

Edward 

IsUrd 

Total land area 

232.5 

335J 

17.60 

13.2? 

I 40 

Total Farm Area 

20.88 

16.79 

3.47 

3.1? 

1.09 

Improved laud: 

All crops 






8.64 

5.79 

5.712 

0.777 

0.426 

Pasture 

3.23 

2.69 

0.24 

0.155 

0.1 

Summer Fallow 

0.33 

0.047 

0.007 


O.C02 

Other use 

0.48 

0.31 

0.044 

0.027 

0.020 

total uniR-proved 

12.69 

8.83 

1.01 

0.662 

0.645 

Percent of total 
Farmland 

61 


29 


60 

Unimproved Land 
Wood-land 

3.85 

5.87 

04 


0.346 

Other 

4.33 

2.08 

0.42 

0.67 

0.1C3 

Total unimproved 

siis 

7^96 

2'!46 

291 

0.449 

(.Populations) I949. 
htitllons 

— 

389 

0916 

0.645 

0,C93 
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From the point of view of food production, Canada maybe 
divided into five sections: (1) Eastern Canada and Maritime pro- 
vinces, (2) The fruit regions of the Great Lakes region and Onta- 
rio peninsula, (3) The interior continenul plain including prairies, 
(4) The valleys of British Columbia, and (5) the Northern regions 
svith short warm summers and long cold winters. The densest 
population in Canada are distribute along the above mentioned 
food production belts. Ihey are (1) Ontario peninsula and the 
St. Lawrence valley, (2) The Southern coastal area of Atlantic, 
(3) Agricultural Zone of prairies provinces, and (4) the Pacific 
coastal area of British Columbia and river valleys. 

The cold sub-polar climate of North America with especial 
reference to Canada, its large marshy land and moor land are the 
main hindrances in the way of a dense human concentration. 
The following table shows the population growth in Canada and 
the gross value of total production agricultural, manufacturing, 
mineral and pulp and papen— *• 


1S21 

1931 

1941 

1951 

Population 8,788,483 

Total in Ca- 
nada 

40,374,196 

J 1.420,084 

14,009,429 

thousand 9 4,177,836 

Agricultural 

4,132,112 

8,744,662 

21,241,000 

thousand $ 1,386,126 

Manufacturing 

836,441 

1,432,601 

6,076,308 

thousand $ 2.488.987 

2,555,126 

6,076,308 

13,817,520 

Paper and Pulp 

(0000 f) 116,891 

hlineral 

62,767 

163,412 

thousand $ 171,923 

930,435 

560,241 

1,228,005 


Alaska has oeen filling up recently, and with population of 
about 60,000 according to Brooks it can support a population of 
10 millions. 


In North America about 85% of the people are living east of 
100" Western longitude. The reason is that America was settled 
mostly by European imxmgrants and they could penetrate the 
continent from the east. Hence human settlements firstly took 
place in the eastern Atlantic sea board. As the human pressure 
went on increasing these eastern human concentrations not only 
became dense but also spread westward and northward. The 
Great Lakes were the most favourable site for trade and commerce 
through inland water transport, blany large towns have developed 


iS. CaniiHaaBattsu oTSutis6a. 
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along tlie coast of great lakes. In Easlam America the agricul* 
tural population is concentrated Southu-ards, where cotton and 
com arc grown on an extensive scale, requiring huge labour force. 
In north eastern United States the density of population reaches 
200 persons per square mile whereas in the west it is only 12 
persons per square mile. In the west the density of population 
IS higher only in particular areas where the irrigational facilities 
and mineral resources arc available for human attraction. Tb< 
following (able shows the growth of population since 1910. 

Year Total population in Millions 


1910 

92.0 

1920 

105,7 

1930 

122.8 

1940 

131.8 

1950 

157.1 

1952 

157.7 


There are many considerable possibilities in tropical grass 
lands such as Pampas of south America. The Sas-annas ofAlHca 
or the animal raising territories of Australia ha\’e for greater 
crep'Taisingpotential'ties than the equatorial raiaTorest. There 
are vast crop-raising possibihties in Brazil. Friedrich Freise 
estimates, however, that the resources of Brazil could sup- 
port a population of 400 millions, and according to JamesBryce, 
"No country in the world possesses so large a proportion of land 
available for the support of human life and productive ind- 
ualry.”** After »me years later the writer forecast that *,'with 
the immense areas in central and southern Brazil adapted to mttle 
raising Brazil seems destined eventually to outstrip Argentina, 
the United States, and Australia, as the greatest purveyor of the 
I worlds meat supplies.”** The South America as a whole can 
j support more than 2400 millions which about thirty times her 
I present numbers. The present population in this continent, 
estimated at 82 millions, b found ever a total area of a little 
more than 7 million square miles, roughly twice the area of the 
United States of America. IVhat about the dens'ty ofSouth 
American countries ? The following table shows the popu.ation, 
area and density countrywise." 


6t. South Amerks — etnTt0lntu ImfrtincHf, p. 404. 

CS. Enc7c]op«t<!kiBrtss{i.i4thEd&im 19J1. 

The Ststnmsa'a Year Boole, 1948. 
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In North East America the dense population 5 * 
fact that bumid-cultn-ation vvas made P®*f ^/r-unj alone ! 
The other centres of population m South America | 

coastal areas v,he?e the oceanic 

contact with other continents stimulated trade and industry, in 
the middle latitudes the density of population ’? r° 
cultural facilities suchasare foundin -f/ 

Urucuae. Paraguag etc,, on the contrarv “For British L.i^a wun 
about 4 penons per square mile, its r^gonle I 

the Imv-lying coast lands and its mierior largely devoid of people. 

rcmaimverysparselypopulated.”** . i tt - 

The Population distribution m Africa, »_ - 2 ,"® 

density of population is found ‘ and Sou- 

Nilc delta, m the Southern coast, on the ,u.m Rhodesia 

them Rhodesia. The European population of Jilted 

in 1953 was 158 500. The 31.75 million acres has been allomieu 
for Europeans. The 31 . 75 miUionacres ofEuropean area 

as follows;—’* 

,0. W. RobertJ, Semi eitrmlimi »■ ii* Fipife'ie” <f 
(Populalicn snidits, 19<*.) 

71. F. A. O. clotu*. ijo- 
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Crops 


737 tKousaod acres 


Orchards 5^ 

Forest, Natxtral 14,695 

Forest, Planted 75 

Pasture 10,221 

Others 2,860 


The population is rapidly increasing as mintioned bslow 
Eun^can African 

1909 «.t»0 1,374,000 

1949 82,386 1,764,000 

1951 136.000 2,010,000 

1953 158,500 


The total area of French Africa, estimated by hL Guillaume 
is about 1900 million acres and utiUred as follows:— 

Desert and other waste 500 Million acres. 

Utilise forahifting cultivation 175 

Additional for nomadic grazing 75 

NotUtihzed 1,150 


Kenya is the most important colonv from the point of view 
efSritisb and European settlers. The foilowlsg uole shows the 
tlifferent ethnic groups*. 

European IMS ^.66 thousands 


Indians and Goans 
Arabs 

African natives 
Others 


9767 
2417 
5,218 0 
350 


5,373.0 


The land was utilized as follows in 1950: — 


Native areas 

Alienated or available ibr Europeans 
Grown Forests 
Townships and reserves 
Other Government Reserves 


bGllion acres 
33 28 
7 87 
303 
0.18 
0.18 


Utilized 44 M 

Northern areas 73 85 

UncUssified 22.16 


Total 


£ 14055 


vooiuncK 
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Sahara is the largest desert area of the world. Here the 
{population is found only on the oasis where water is available. 

The continent of Australia has large uninhabi ed areas. In 
ireahty the population pattern in all the newly settled continents 
is every where same, because the coastal areas were the roost suit- 
.able for the immigrants to settle Later on with the increase in 
j>opulation, the inner areas welc also gradually settled. Australia 
jarovides a good example of this fact, There are many crop-raising 
posibilities in Australia. "Australia is as large tn areas 
as the United States of America, and this very size 
acts as a constant depressant of scientific investigation Popular 
opinion will persist in the belief that large area means propor- 
tionately large resources On the other hand, the continent is | 
sparsely populated, and its people are, in general, so preoccupied , 
'with the ta kes in hand that they have no time to be well-informed t 
in regard to either the productive capacity of the unused resources j 

•of the continent on which they live There is a school which • 

believes that, somehow or other, the continent will uUmatcly I 
•support 100,000,000 people. There is another which sa>^ that 
twice the present population will be the optimum density."^* 
Australia has "vast potentialities," and usexpleited reseurcM 
for future generations. The following table shows the land uttli* 
satlon in Australia by States in 1953. 

Tas- Vic- New South North- Qeens West- 

mania toria South Ausira- ern land cm 

Wales Ha Terri- Austra- 

tory lia 

.1 ... 2 3 1.0 


€0.1 51.4 82.4 32.8 


2.7 ... I.O 1.7 


37.1 4 8.6 14.3 64.5 

The above figures show that relatively small proportion of 
the continent which his been brought into intensive use. The 
continent of Australia has an area of about 3,000,000 sq. “lies 
and contains about 9,300,000 people is accepted by most critics 

■ji, sgidisui 4tvrowi, Lund Cfttttyt&e bt A.tttrj/!4, piMfiee of the 
Edition p. VL 


Porest reserve 12.1 9.3 3 8 

JJatural Pasture 
.and Rough 

Grassing 31.7 43.0 79.2 

Crop, orchard 
and sown 

pasture land 7.4 24.2 5.8 

Xfot used for 
fanning or 

forestry 48.8 23.5 11.2 
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RACIAL SERVEY OF INDIA 


'THE lodtotx mb-ccnllncnt l>fing huge in Phjiical dimension » 
* exhibils a van'etyofhuman races. Frcm the highest grade 
of dviliaaticn to the lovicsi are found side by side. The diverse 
anthropological character of the pfc*historlc races is still observed 
amerg seme of the aboriginal tubes of India The so called pure 
racial elements had heectre eatiin^ishcd not only in India but 
in svJicIe storM, due to frequent ir.tftlrcedmg amorgit diflerent 
human species Nesertl.eleis, ten e of the urciviliiccl and ancient 
tribal people of the country Laxe survived from interbreeding and 
hence they can be suppoted to exhibit that original anlhropolo* 
gical claracter of their prcdcccsion. The Indian civilization, 
as it stands today, is the cuiccirecf the mixture of the frequent- 
immigrants from other parts of the world and its original resi- 
dents. Under such circumstances it is incorrect toJooh for the 
original pure races that once dcminaicd the country. 

* 'The racial concept”, according to T. H. Huxley”, is almost 
devoid of biolcgicai meaning as applied to human a^rentes”. 
A race, broadly speaking, *s an indicator of human groups having 
almost the same physical features, languages and culture and at 
the same time differing from other groups of human being in 
these respects. In other words a race embodies the broad bio- 
logical features of different groups, ard thus ve have racial ' 
sto^s such as Mongoloids, Negroids ana the like, but the racial 
cUssifications so far adopted arc not strictly bounded as the 
criteria of racial classihcaticn are flexible depending, open clima- 
tic changes, inter-breeding etc. and bcr.ee no particular demarca- 
tory line exists to divide the human stocks into varying categories. 
Let us, however, travenevery rapidly the history of race classi- 
fication of the Indian people using the authoritative study by Sir 
Herbert Rislcy. His divhicns VNttt;* 1. The Dravidian typein 
the larger section of the Feninsula which lies to thesodlhof U. P., 
i. e. from VindLyas to cape cemorin in the extreme south end 
east of about longitude 7C* East, the Dravldlan racial element is 
found amongst Santhals, Nayars, Kols, Kharvs-ars, Cheros etc. 
The majority of the represmtattves of the tribes have dark, or 
somewhat black skin, short tlalure: the eyes are dark, the 
liair on the head are plentiful, with an occasional tendency t» 
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Sir H.Rislcy explains this type Turko-Iranian in the Norths 
IS Scyiho-Dravidian in the South, but there 

his distinction 
since “there 
seems to be no- 


tovr-ard the sou- 
th which is not 
explicable by 
assuming, and 
with cver^' pro- 


Name oi tbe Castes 
(Ko. of individuals 
is given in paren- 

t hcscs). 

Ghubra W 

Cijar 17 

Kanei Kulu EO 
Kannet 


77.-J8 2.37 

72.50 2.E2 

70.55 3.50 

72.76 2.&2 

74.15 3.02 


^AhALlKDbA. 
■ Mean Standard 
deviation 
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The Kulu Kannets represent the Indo-Aryan features. 
'While those of Lahoul seem to be an admixture of the Kulu 
Kaonels and the Mangoloids. 

There docs not seem any justification for Rislcy’s classi- 
fication of the Kashmiris as Indo-Aryans. According to Ghurye 
the Kashmiris appear to be a mesaticcphalic people, perhaps .a 
mixture of the Alpine folk of Central Asia and Indo-Aryans of the 
Xhinjab. 

A. C. Haddon discarded the racial classification propounded 
by Risley and replaced it with his own classification. His classi- 
fication enjoyed the recognition of the people, because of his 
being the i^oremost anthropologist to enumerate a scientific ciassi- 
ficaiion of the Indian Sub-Continent. Haddon established three 
groups subdivided into eight races. His classification is partly 
based on geographical location. 

I. The Himalayas, (a) ieJa-Arian fair complexion, dart 
eyes, tall stature, narrow and prominent nose. 

(b) i bt MengdUtd. Eyes often oblit^ue, scanty hairs on face. 
The Mongoloid type found in Assam, Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal 
Bhutan etc., is more proounent. 

Xt The Indo-Gangetie Plain. Haddon trrcedtle doHeh^ 
ceplialic element in the Indo*Gangctie people to the 
Iranian sources, but all Icdo-Cangetic people are not dolichocep- 
halic. 

3 . The Deccan. Haddon’s divisions are based on distinc- 
tion of colour, language and 6 n cephalic index. The oldest 
existing stratum, according to him is represented by difierent pre- 
Dravidian Jungle tribes. “The Dravidians may have been the 
original inhabitants of tbc valley of the Ganges in western 
Bengal.... after many wanderings, apparently across India, they 
settled m inly in Chhota Nagpur.” Haddon considered the 
human races as varieties derived from an original Dravldian form 
and developed under the different environmental influences. Acco 
rding to him the fallowing racial elements are found in the 
Deccan: 

(«) Nfgrito. The Mincopi people of the Andaman and Nico- 
bar islands, who are regardco by Haddon as “a somewhat genera- 
liaed variety of Negnto-Papuan stock”, were preserved upto 
recent times by their isolation in Islands about 200 miles fiom 
the mainland. The cephalic index of the .Mincopi is 82.1; and 
skin colour is black. H.iir is wavy, nose is broad, and lips some- 
what thick. 

(i) Fri-Dratidiai:’. The skin colour varies from place to 
place; generally it is from brown to black. 

9 
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(«) Tit DrariJianr, Ftalure is short or below mean; skin 
colour is darkiXpioui cooTLsetl to Malabar and Kerala. 

(ff) ITtj. rn H’e'fjtifksh. This tjpe is represented by the 
Nagar Brahmins. They have small heads, the occiput tends to be 
flat, nose prominent and long. Dr. Haddon, who fint postulated 
an immigration of the Alpine folks to account for the "Strongly 
marked Brachyccphalic element in the population of western 
India’’.* . 

‘ (/) Sentb Bratlijetplaft. The southern Bracliy cephalic type b 
represented by the Panjans of Tamil district. The Brachycephalic 
dement in Indian population is traced by Haddon by .\1pine 
immigrants. Theory of an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs 
as the explanation of West Indian brachycephaly may be unreser* 
sedly accepted. Indeed there is no other explanation which 
meets the facts. It is accepted by Haddon that "it is evident' 
that there has been a mixture with a strong brachycephalic stock, 
which must have belonged to tne Curasiatic group since there b 
no trace whatever of Mongolian characters", though there is no 
evidence to suggest when this immigration took place." 


Oiuffrida Kug* 
eeri dUtinfuished { 
four races in [ 
India’s popula* i 
tion. His ethnic [ 
classification i 
given below:— 

I. Negritos. 
Ethnographical* 
ly, the stature U 
mostly low, skin 1 
colour is dark, I 
and frizzly hair. 
The Negriio type 
b found in tnc 
large section of 
the Peninsula; 
which lies to the 
south of the Sat* 
pura range, a^ft 
east of about long* 
Utude 6Q* and ( 
is represented by ] 
the Kadais, Pula ' 
yans, eta 



^71-ao 

mMioffigio 


54 A 4 C..Hsddon, ^ 
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2 , Prs-Diavidi^as. This typa ts repceseated by the Sin- 
tbals, Kharwars, Cheros, Mundas, Hos, etc. 

3 . Dravidiaas. The stature is shorter below ni“an; skin 
colour is brown to dark brown, eyes dark, mostly mbabitmj the 
large areas of the Peninsular India. 

.< 1 . (a) Tall Oeilchocephatic Type. This type is represent- 
ed by the Todas and Kuruffibas, lias elongated head, dart skin 
colour and frizzly hair. 

^(b)]Dalich 3 e:phaUc Aryans. Underthis class he includes 
Rajputs, btiratbas, etc.. The following table gives I'lcDolicbo- 
cephal Aryans in the country*: — 


Types of Race 

Cephalic 

IMCX 

Stature 

Nasal 

index 

General types • 

1. Indo-AfKban 

... 74 

1&45 

69 

2. Indo-Persiao 

81 

1683 

71 

3. Mediterranean 

... 78 

1680 

66 

4. Armenian 

87 

1680 

67 

5. GeorsUn 

... 83 

1630 

60 

Local Types 

1 . Raipuc ofBihar 

... 72 


72 

1, Sikh (Punjab). 

... 73 

1705 

68 

1. Balti (Near Western 
Tibet) 

80 

1617 

68 

2. Brahmin (Bengal) 

... 80 



2. Marathi (W. India) 

... 80 

lei's 

75 

2. (Brahmin) (Bakuch) 

... 82 

1959 

71 

4 . Calcba. 



67 


Von Eickstedt distinguished three fundamental groups, 
<ub-divided into six racn: 

I. Weddid. The most primitive people of the jungles have 
medium to short stature, curly hair svith dark brown hue. Eickst- 
edt calls this type as Ancient Indians. The Weddid consists of.— 
(a) Caniinf. The stature is 'medium to short; the skin colour 
is dark brown which is represented by Goods etc. 

(fc) Aft/iVr. A type' represented by Rurumbas has short su- 
ture curly hairwith black brown hue. 


6. G. Tsybt.quatel In Eulrtmwnl lUn tni M t'iU'M, p. ijfi. 
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*. Melaaids. Ttc following racial elements arc noticed : 

(a) SlGilfiaiUTC, nose picminent and long. 


somewhat tawny brown in skin colour. 


colour IS dark to datk biown. It is represented by Santhals etc. 




.* ^iviced into two elai'ts. The nrain . 

by VonEickstedt, in Indid or Ktw Indian, are given below. 

(a) Crt.,hlni,e. 11 e lype k reprcientcd by the Bengalis. 

(>) Isorth Indid. Coarse light browned north Indian types. 
Dr. Hutton has suggested the following classifications of the 
ethnic elements in India. 



1 . Negrito. 
According to 
Hutton in any 
case the Negn- 
10 seems to 
have been the 
first inhabitant 
of South East* 
em Asia. As 
already iadica* 
ted traces of 
tWs stock arc 
sull to be seen 
in some of the 
forest tribes of 
the higher hills 
of the extreme 
south of India, 
and similar tra* 
ees appear to 
exist in the in- 
accessible areas 
between Assam 
and Burma, 
where a dwar- 
fish stature is 
result fiom recent 


combined with frizaly hair such as appears . 

acitwtures ol the pure or virtually pure N.grito stock ol thc^M' 
oatLaiA with blooo frem the mamland ol India or Burma*’.’ Thu 
doiicl.cccpi.alic type appears to have had its origin in the West. 


7. Iieitcr, Onrtf >$Jt. VU. IPl. 1. 
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I(. Ptsto-Austfaloid. Taey cam: from the E^st Meditcrra> 
neaa area, anl according to Hattoa “Tne safest hypothesis at 
present tisrefore appjari to b: taat ta: Proto Australoid type in 
India IS derived froTi a very early migration from the West and 
that its special feamres have oeed llniily determined and penna> 
neatly c laracterizei in India lUslf.” Tae Vcidans, Milavedans, 
Irulas, Snotagas are the true representatives of this group. 

III. Sirly Mediterranean. Tney brought earlier forms of 
AustrO'Asiatic languages. Or. Hutton generalising the facts writes, 
“Northern India was occupied t>y Msditertaneans before the 
Ar.nenoid stoec oigin to miugie wito tasn, and it is pamble that 
they were connected with tne Inioaeiiaa race, now submeigeJ, 
WJica see.Tii to nave left patenes of specis of Austro-AsUtic langu- 
ages along ooth sides of the Ganges valley in the course of its 
migrations”. 

17. Civilized Mediterranean. They are known as Dravi- 
dians m India. r.asy have been acquainted with the “Mathemati- 
cal and astronotnical knowledge of eoatemporary Babylonia”. This 
type IS responsible for the development of Indus valley civilt* 
sation. 

7. Alploe. According to Hatton, “Tnis race appears to 
have been at any rate pirely respo.nsibte for the hignly developed 
eivilizacioa of ancient Mesopotamia and Asia Minor and m both 
areas it has everyw.iere mingled with the Mediterranean race 
wnich it found in occupation”. Baoias and Branmins are the true 
representatives of this type. 

71. Arm.'aJids. It is the offsprings of Alpine race. 

VII. Nordic. They arc supposed to have brougot the Sans- 
krit language in India. 

Till. Mangoloid. They entered into India from North Bast 
lerritoiy of India. And accoHing to Hattoa, “the race movement 
of Moigollans southwards still continued among the FCachIn 
tribij, waile th; Kuki-chia tribjs have birsly settled down after 
reaching the Biy of Beagsl and starting to work northwards 
again on the Aisim side of ths divil.ig ranges. Tie balk of 
Barmmin any css: is primarily mongoloid, and any non-mongo- 
Han streams of migration that may have reached India through 
Burma have absorbed a vast quantity of MsngoUan blood. In 
Assam even the Khasis of Syntengs, though they have managed 
to retain their .Aastic language, differ little in physique from their 
Tibeto-Burmin speaking neighbours. Elsewhere in India south of 
the Himalayas even Mongolian languages have not survived, and 
there is little trace of taeir indneace except in the mongoloid caste 
of physical feature that crops up unexpectedly with fair frequency 
in northern India, particularly along the foot of the hilU. Their 
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coDlribution to Indian culture %est of Assam has probably been 
negligible”. 

Dr. B. S. Guha derived six principal groups and sub-divided 
them into thirteen races and the types of hlongoloidi Mcdilcna- 
nean, and Alpo-Denaric, have been described in partictUar 
detaii; 

I. Negrito. Kadars arc the true representative of this 
type. Discussing the Kadars, Dr. Guha writes “Whatever might 
have been the original type there can be at any rate no doubt 

that this was Negrito The stature is short, frizzly hair 

and dark brown (o black colour. 

a. The Proto-Australoid. Skin colour is dark brown to 
black; stature is short; fleshy everted Ups, and is represented by 
hfundas, Kols etc. 

3. Mongoloid, Short to medium stature, epiranlbic eye- 
fold, flat nose and face. According to Dr. B. S. Cuba, the follow- 
ing racial elements are found In hfongoloid stock: — 

W Pe/ar /. The physkal ftatures of this type are; 

colour dark to brown or nearly black, nose coediuin, eye-slits 
oblique aeid cheek ^net arc prcmltieat. 

(1) Long headed type. The Semi-Naga !s the representative 
of this type. 

(ii) Broad headed type. They are broad headed with dark 
skin, and the face Is flat. 

(a) Tibil^'HeriWeiy. Phytically, they are broad headed 
people with dark skin colour, obliquity of cye-sUts and broad 
nose and mostly confined to Bhutan and Sikkim. 

4. The Mediterranean. They have been sub-divided 

into; 

(«) Pelef MMerrrfiKt, The presence of this type is veryr 
marked in Tamil 8ndTeleguBral.mir.s of southern India. 

{,h\ hUiiltrrtKicv, This type aypeart to be predeminant in 
Kashmir, D. P. and the Punjab, and u represented by Marbattas 
and Bralmuns of D . P. 

(0 Owji/tf/ fj/r. Tl.e people of ihi* type are found in West- 
ern Uttar Pradesh, the ^ejab and Ilajastmn. 

5. The Nordic. Stature is lal); skin colour is fair long 
head, narrovt- nose and represented by Bengalis. 

d. AJpo-Dcnaric. These may be divided into-’ 

(a) Altintid. TLty are mostly confined to Savrashtra, 
Bengal, and Bombay and arc represented by Kayastbas of Bengal, 
Baniai of Gujerat and Kathis^Saurasbtra. 
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Diliaric. The people of this group are found in Kerala 
and Orissa and are often mixed with the Mediterraneans, 

. Js) Physically, they arc tall in stature, skin colour 

IS fair, long head, occiput protruding and narrow nose, 

The Alpo-Dinarics according to Dr. Guha, are western Bra- 
chyccphals. {see the Cephalic Index map-taken from Dr. Guha’s 
Census Report 
1931 Vol. I part 
III.) 


has been suppos- 
ed by some to 
have been deriv- 
ed from an 'ear- 
lier* "immigra- 
tion from (he 
Iranian Plateau 
and the Pamirs, 
of a Brachycep* 
halic race speak- 
ing perhaps an 
Indo-European 
lan^age of (he 
Picacha or Dar- 
dic family”. 

Whatever may 
tc the origin of Fip. ti 

Brach yceph aligJShort-headcd) clement in India, but the Iranian 
peo^e are not hrachycephalic. They are Doh'eh ocephals (loag 
headed) generally, so that the Brachyccphal m indiStrpjphlatioB 
is diSIcult to derive from tfae Iranian sources. Considering the 
dIBerent anthropological traits of Indian people, the Sub-contineni 
can broadly be said to contain the following races at present. The 
classihcalion mentioned below would likely prove to be the 
suitable anthropological classihcatlon of the Indutn people. 

THE DRAVIDI.\N TYPE 

The Dravidians were the original inhabitants of most of 
• India before the beginning of Historic era. Their existence in 
India is so ancient that they are reckoned as the Aboriginal races 


The origin of 
the Btaebycep- 
halic element in 
the Indian po- 

E uUtion is un- 
nown: but it 
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of India. Ofall ihe noa-Aryan races which inhabited Ituiia before 
the Ar)’an immigration, it baa bwa assumed, with good reason, 
that the most civilised were the Draiadians, and we can gathCT 
from the study of primitive Dravidians sociology in abori- 
ginal India tribes of th* present day what part Dravidians insti- 
tutions took in the formation of the Indo-Aryan village 8>-siem. 
The indigenous Dravidian system w-as in all probabili^ the 
foundation upon svhich the Indo Aryan economic superstructure 
was buIlL E. B. Havell goes on to say that “The Dravidian 
tribesmen were generally no nad hunters living in the forest, and 
their social system different from the Ar>‘ans in being Matriarchal 
instead of patriarchal.*” 

But their racial elemenu underwent a tremendous change 
svith the immigration of Aryan, Mongols, etc., due to inter-breed- 
ing. “Thesmure isshort orbelow snean; the complexion very 
dark approaching black, eyes 1 irk, head long, nos: very broad, 
somstime depressed at root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat.*'* Tneir bodies are well proportioned bjt thrir features 
rather ugly. Tas D.-avIdians sptak diltrent languages such as Ta- 
mil, Teleg'j, Kinarese, etc. Tieseare very diligent and h-srd work- 
ing. Soaeprople consider them as uncivilised or seml-civUised but 
really speaking they are michalvineel m civiliziiion amengst 
other abs'igiflil rsciil tribes ©flolia. In fact the eecivations 
in Karappi and Mohaajolaro have proved that they were much 
ads*anced in culture and civilisation. “The Mahanjodaro civili- 
saiion mast be ‘D-avl Jiao* io origin, anl the ricial type to which 
the Mnhanjodiro people belonged was probably hlediterranean.”'* 
The Dravidian racial clemrats arc foanl amongst the Pani>-ans 
ofhCilabar, Tolas of Vilgiri hills, Santhals and Juangs of Orissa, 
Goads ofBastar iu Mtdhyo Pradesh, and the other tribes ofChhota 
Nagpur plateau. Dr. G S. Ciurye (The Htsio^ of the Civilira- 
tioo) breaks up this composite group into four distinct types - 

L Pre-Omvld m. The Phpical features of this type are — 
The h-ad is long the cephalic index being generally below 75, 
the nose broiJ; the nasal index being always above 80. The 
Btiil and the Kathari of Western India. Inila, the Kadar, the 
Ka n i ka r and the Puniy^n of southern India are the best repre- 
tentatives of this racial stock. 

n. The Mundi type. It forms today a dominant element 
in the poajlii.oa of C i iota Nagpur plateau, Bihar and western 
Bengal. In this region ManJa cultare had a far wider distribu- 
tio.n in (he Histone past is found at Griersoa pointed out (hat the 
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'"Munda language must once have been spoken over a wider area 
•in central India, and probably also in the Ganges valley*"^ 

nr. The Dravida Type. The best representatives of this 
type are the Nayar, the Badas, the Agaraudaiyan and the Vcllala. 
This type is characterized by a long head, the cephalic index 
■being less than 77. 

IV. The Western type. This group possesses nearly brovm 
akin colourj the head is mostly medium with a slight tendency 
towards broad- The nasal index in most communities is below 78. 

The best representatives of this group are Coorgi, Nagar, 
■Mala, Sale, Bant and Vakkaliga etc., and are mostly confined to 
■western coast of Gujarat, to South Canara as well as far south 
■Coorg. 

THE INDO-ARYAN 

“The Aryan people who gradually imposed their civilization 
•upon the whole of India, were closely related to that masterful 
race which in the first or second millennium before Christ began 
to dominate the shores and islands of the Mediterranean and the 
Zluxiae, whose intellectual power gained a supremacy in Europe 
not less than that won by their fellow Aryans in India." 

Continues Havell, “The first Aryan invaders of India w«« 
pastoral and agricultural rather than sea faring folk, and their 
entry into India was chiefly through the North Western gateway 
■of the Himalayan mountain wall. There is indeed, every Muibi» 
Illy that some of the early Indo-Aryan settlement In the runjab 
•came by sea, through the Persian Gulf and up the Indus the route 
by which part of Alexander’s it-xpedition reiurnea to Babylon; for 
it is now known that Babylon was ruled by an Aryan dymasty for 
■about six hundred years, and there is no doubt that the great 
-cuiesof Mesopotamia were always in close commercial intercourse 
with India”* 

Modem archaeological research has thrown much light upon 
the history of the Aryan tribes in Central Asia. _ The Aryan 
speaking people first tnigrated into India early ia the second 
mlUennium B. C They fought the Dravidians and drove them 
away to southern India, and settled themselves in Indus, the 
Punjab, Kashmir, U.P., and other siutable parts of northern India. 
The Aryan came here with their families and so interbreeding 
-could not lake place to such an extent to make them totally new. 
Some hybridization undoubtedly occurred due to the frequent 
sexual intercourse with the females of the other tribes. “Ethn^ 
graphic investigations show that the Indo Aryan type described 
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in the IUndn Epics, n tall, fait complcxioncd, long headed race, 
with narrow prominent noses, broad shoulders, long arms, slim 
waists like a lion, and thin legs like a deer is now (asits*'as 
in the earliest times) mostl/ conlined to Kashmir, the Punjab and 
Rajputanaand represented hy Ehatriet, Jatsand Rajputs.*’’* 

The four sects or Vamas of the Hindus, i. Brahmins, 
Ksbatri^-as, Vals)'as, and Sudras are supposed to be the offsprings 
of the Arguns. Some historians now hold that the Arj'ans did not 
conve here; but they are supposed to be the original residents of 
Tndia. The reference to their culture and civilization is also 
found in vedas and other Hindu religious scriptures; the Indo- 
Aryan civilization is one of the oldest in the world. 

THE MONGOLOIDS 

On account of the geographical distribution of the Mongo- 
loid race it is sometimes called “Aiia-Amcrica race**.** The 
^fongolold type prcs'aili in Assam, and the sub-Hiroalayan tract 
vihich Includes Bhutan, Nepal and the fringe of Uttar Pra'esh, 
the Punjab, and Kashmir. “Tlie head Is broad; complexion dark* 
with a yellowish tinge; hair on the face scanty, suture shorter 
below average; nose fine to broad; face characteristically flat; 
eyelids often oblique."'* The majority of tribes are of Dolicho 
cephati, but amongst some along the Tibetan frontiers tbe head 
and the face are round. This clement might have come from 
the northern regions where this Mongoloid element it very domi* 
tiani, such as China, hfongolia etc. 

THE AHYO-DRAVIDIAN 

Some writers say that (he Aryans came into India at an 
early period. Before the wide Aryan inusigration in India took 

E lace there existed a race called the Dravidians. The Aryans 
appened to be superior in civilization to tbe Dravidians, and 
consequently they drove them away to the south and relatively 
in a cce ssible billy regions of northern India. These races were 
once again defeated by tbe Aryans, and wide hybridization took 
place, resultirg into a somewhat hybridised and Mongrelised 
breed— The Aryo-Dtaviduni. Their physical features are as 
follows : 

"Tbe l«ad form Is long, with a tendency to medium, the 
complexion suries from light brown to black, the nose ranges 
from medium to broad, being alwayu broader than amongst the 
Indo>.\ryans: the stature is lower than the latter group, and 
usually below the average (i- *. it Tanges from 5' 3* to 5')‘* 

14. E, B. HikII Arjn Kxh 

l|. Mfaierlh, Tit Oriftn rf p S'T 
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MONGOLO-DRAVIDIANS 

This sub-race has had its origin due to the wide range of 
hybridization between the Mongoloid (who made their way into 
India and defeated the primitive inhabitants of India) and the 
Dravidians, who are supposed to be the original residents of India. 
The hybridization resulted into a new race, inheriting the physical 
feature, partly of hlongoloids and partly of the Dravidians. 
Amongst the racial features of the Mongolo-Dravidian race are 
"The head is broad, complexion dark, hair on the face usually 
plentiful, stature medium, nose medium, with a tendency to 
broad”.** 


THE SCVTHO-DRAVIDIANS 

Some writers say that the Sakas belong to the Scythian race. 
The Silicas, originally resided "beyond the Oxus river”, but later 
on they had to migrate southwards from Central Asia, inter- 
mingled with the Dravidians, and bocame the ancestors of the 
Maratba race. Risley had put forward the following arguments 
in favour of his theory. "In the time of the Atbaetnetvian kings 
ofPersia”, according to him, the Scythians, who were koo'«i to 
the Chinese as Sse, occupied the regions lying between the loNveT 
course of the tilUs or Jaxarts and Lake Balkash. The frapneati 
of early Scythian history which may be collected from claspcal 
writers are supplemented by the Cmnese annals, which tell us 
how the Ssa, originally located in south China, occupied Sogdiana 
and Trans-Oxiana ai the lime of the eslahlishment of the Graceo- 
Bactrian monarchy. Dislodged from these regions by the »uc- 
Chi, who had themselves been pm to flight by the Huns, the Sse 
invaded flactriana, an enterprise in which they were frequently 
allied vfith the PartUans. To this circumstance, Djfalvy says 
may be due to the resemblance which exists between the Scythian 
coins of India and those of the Parthian kings. At the later 
period, the Yue*Chi made a further advance, and drove the Sse 
or Sakas out of Bactriana, whereupon the latter crossed the 
Paropamisus and took possession of the country called after them 
Salastan comprising Segistan, Arachosia, and Drsmgiana. But 
they were left in possession only for a hundred years. 
Por about 25 B. O. the Yue-Chl disturbed them afresh. A 
body of Scythians then immigrated eastwards, and founded a 
kingdom in the western portion of the Punjab.”** There is only 
one route by wluch we can imagine the Saka tribes could mvc 
immigt®*^ into India; they must have come from Oxus into 
India by the llindukush through the Kabul valley and across the 

jl. op.Cii^p.ii. 
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'Indus And ‘'originaU/ settled in those tracts where we find them 
at a later period after their having once occupied an extensive 
•territory.”-* They settled In Indus, Gujrat, and the western 
section of the Peninsula. Bthnographically, “the type is clearly 
-distinguished from the Turleo-Iranian by a lower stature, a greater 
length of head, a higher nasallndex, a shorter nose and a lower 
orbito nasal index.”-* 

The Caucasoid racial element in India is represented by the 
■Parsees of Bombay. The skin colour being white; chest is rather 
'narrow and solid breasts; well developed buttocks of females, 
slim, waist with well-biuU and proportional physical features. It 
• is strange to note that unlike others, the Caucasoid clement 
did not undergo any kind of hybridization, although the climatic 
factors have tended and are sUlt helping in reducing the original 
‘'Caucasoid features of Parsees. 

THE NBGRirO IN INDIA 

Regarding the racial suius of the Negrito, conflicting views 
are held by anthropologists. It is generally conjectured that 
during the Pre historic period, some barbarian, uncivilised, 
tribes inhabited the country. The mam tribes of that period are 
Veddas, Kadars, etc. Huddon calls this type as Pre Dravidiaat 
“It IS the Pre«Dravidlaas aborigmes, and not the later more cul- 
tured Dravidlans who must be regarded as the primitive existing 

race These Pre Oravidians...... are dilferentiated from 

the Dravidian classes by their short stature, and broad (Platy- 
zhinc) noses.” There is strong ground for the belief that the 
Pre Dravidians are ethnically related to the Veddas of Ceylon, 
the Toalas of Celebes, the Batm of Sumatra, and possibly the 
Australians.” They generally remain rude and solely depend 
for their livelihood upon the flesh of wild animals and the roots, 
fmitsand other edible forest products. They lead a migratory 
life, wandering from one pan of the country to the other in 
pursuit of wild game and other life sustaining things. A. G. 
Haddon has referred loan early dark negroid race in Suciana, 
-and Its drift to India is not impossible. Negrito features are met 
-with particularly amongst the Andaman Islanders, and most 
probably the Uralis ofNilgtri hills, Kadars of Cochin, Pullayani 
•ofPalni hiUs, etc. 

"The anthropologioal traits of these Negritos are that of 
Negroid, with a flat nose, medium head, somewhat flattened 
occiput, forehead protruded. Skin colour is generally dark. The' 
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hair colour is black, eyes brown and somewhat fleshy everted* 
lips. 

According to Dr. Hutton, “The earliest occupants of India 
were probably of the Negrito race, but they have left little trace 
on the mainland of the Peninsula. The Proto Australoids who - 
follo%rtd them and whose origin must be sought in Palestine, where 
upto the present the earliest ancestors of their race have been 
found, may claim to be the true aborigines on the ground that their 
racial type was ultimately fixed in India. They were followed by 
an early branch probably of the Mediterranean race. Speaking an 
agglutinative tongue from which the present Austro-Asiatic langu- 
ages are derived, which migrated down the Canges talley mingled 
no doubt with the Proto-Australoids in the Van at any rate penet- 
rating to the farthest South-East of the Asiatic continent.” 

mediterranean KAlIAL £LEM) NTt IN INDIA 

It appears that the racial composition of India and also her 
culture, tove been greatly affected and modified by the Mediter- 
ranean racial stock Its centre of dispersion appears more likely 
to be the eastern Mediterranean. There are facts which support 
that the Mediterraoean racial stock would have reached India 
much earlier as appean from the Crania found at Nal in Balu- 
chistan, at Sialkot. Tliese facts of theirs link the northern Indians 
to the dolichocephalic skulls. On the evidence of Indian skulls • 
Sewell and Cuba conclude that “It would seem probable that the 
Mediterranean stock had become established in northern India . 
at a period that clearly antedates the civilisation at Nal and 
along the Indus S’alley, and the differences that have been shown 
to exist between the human remains at Anao, Kish and Nal ' 
indicate that a sufficient length of time had elapsed for certain 
local variations to have become insolved and eslabluhed.”-- 

It should, therefore, be concluded (hat northern Jodia was 
dominant with the Mcdiieirancan stock before the Annenoid 
stock, (hey b^an lo mingle with each other, and it is “possible 
that they were connected with the Indonesian race, now sub- 
merged, which seems to have left patches of speakers ofAsiro- 
Asiatic languages along both sides of the Canges valley in the 
course of its migration.” The migration later on was characterised 
by the immigration of the more civilised and cultured A^ediierra- 
ncansfrom the Persian Gulf, but the chief Mediterranean racial 
immigration came ultimately from eastern Europe. These Medi- 
terranean immigrants were responsible for the innovation of the 
tnetals for the domestic uses but this was not associated with 
bringing in of the iron- It were U»e later successive waves of 
immigrants that brought wth them the knowledge of iron and it 
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had also a comparatively more advanced culture and civilisation. 
Tlus later s»-ave of itpmigrants of the Mediterranean stock also 
znalntaloed cultural relations with the then highly advanced cul* 
tural centres such as with the metropoliians of Mesopotamia. The 
prC'historic cultural developments of the Indus valley had been 
the outcome of this immigrating Alcditerrancan raual stock The 
foundation stone of the Ganges valley cis'illsation was, in its 
perspectis’C, laid by this racial stock. Anthropologically, all these 
unmigrants belonged to the dolichocephalic type, “but mix^ 
with this last race, possibility even with the first comers, but in 
any case as later settlen, was a brachycephahe element coming 
uUicnalcIy from the Anatolian plateau in the form of Armcnoid 
branch of Alpine race.” The Indian cisartsation des'cloping as a 
consequence of these racial immigrations reached its pc.ak during 
the fourth millennium B. C. uith a high sundard of comfort, well 
dcs'clopcd art and sanitation in the cities. The racial inunigm* 
lions also had religious repercussions in India. The religion 



prevailing at that ancient time resembled in many ways the 
earlier religion of the eaitem Mediterranean. In other words 
the Indian religion at that time became an adboc of those pre* 
valent in elder Mediterranean Society. The language generally 
used has pouibly been Dravidiao having a **picte>gnphie script 
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resembling that of the prehistoric Mesopotamia.” This civilisation 
became hooded in the west dunog the third miile meum B G., 
having its source In the Iranian plateau and the Pamirs. The 
main branch of this migration foUowed the west of India and 
across the Mysore Plateau to &e south but not mfluencing the 
hlalabar coast, which as a consequence could preserve much of 
the ancient civilisation oP Dravidian speaking India. The other 
branch of these immigrants settled io the Gangetic plain but as a 
consequence of their small numbers they could not obliterate the 
then existing Armcnoid Mediterranean civilisation thought it had 
its influence in modifying an existing civilisation (o a great extent. 

During that very period, ocher racial movements were also 
spreading considerably m the extreme northern portion of India. 
The southward penetration of the southern Mongoloids was pre* 
dominant, finding its way southwards towards the Bay of Bengal 
into Indonesia. Another important racial wave, ihai of lndo< 
Aryans, came into India in about 1500 B. C. It liad its centre in 
the plains of the Punjab: occupying the area between the Indus 
and Jamuna, and later sent colonies across the Jamuna into 
Hindustan. This racial peueuatioa imposed itself upon the then 
existing Indian civilisation. Tlus hybridisation of sec and culture 
produced a refined population and a highly developed culture 
and civilisation. 



CHATTER VII 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The AJifaiis of Inida are as old as the hills, hey are very 
simple. Jiving in the midst of the vast wild and magnihcent forests. 
Where the 4a»' t leside, the regions arc still inaccessible and 
totally isolated irtm the cmltscd human society. Undoubtedly^ 
they are nurtured by the hardy mother nature, making them 
strong and stout, but side by side they hate to suffer a lot oH 
trouble and material Joss. The isolaiion and their acute depen*- 
denceupon their physical environment have shaped and mouldy 
them into orlhodoT fatalistic practices and staunch believers in 
some unknotvn mysterious divine power, which alone guards them 
and leads to wherever it chooses. A slight glimpse of that 
divine potver becomes re/lected in the social customs of nearly alk 
aboriginal tribes. The^tC*«*»» of Irdia are the most backward, 
even at present their existence depends to a large extent 
hunting of wild beasts, and the gathering of wild fruits and berries* 
Ur. Hutton distinguished these tribes into three occupational 
groups*;— 


Where 

found 

Hunting and 
Collectional 
stage 

bhitiing 

cultivation, 

lumbering, 

manufacturing 

hettJfd agriculiunsts 
who keep poultry»cattlc 
know weaving and 
spinning, pottery and 
terrace farming. 

■ U.l*. 

Kaji 

Korwa, Sahena, 

J naru, Bind, Bokabas 



Bhuiya 

Kols, t hasias 

Bihar 

Kharia, 

Korwa, Asur 



Birhor 



Bengal 

Kuki 

Garo 


Assam 

Kuki, 

Nagas, Lakhar, 

Khasi, Manipur 


Konvak, 




Nagas 

Garo 



Hill hlaria 

AJuria, Uandami 


Pradesh 


Goads 


Madras &. 

Koya, 

Kbonds. 


Andhra 

Keddi, 

Kunimba. 







Kadar, Hill Baora. Aludavan 



Pantifsm 



Orissa 

Juang 

Saora 


net f. aJo 



Uhil, Uonds 
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Tfae various authorities have described the AJi'pjsii by giving 
difTerent names. They have been described by Risiey as “Abori- 
ginals.”- Dr. Hutton calls them “Primitive Tribes”.* Sri 
Baines refers them “Hill Tribes.”* According to Shoobcrt they 
are the “Aborigines.”*, sbll dwelling in primitive stage of 
civilization. 

The following table, indicating the trend of tribal demogra- 
phy in India, has been taken from the Census of India reports.* 


Name of Tribe 

1921 

1931 

1941t 

I951J 

Chendiu 

12,402 

10,342 

12.890 


Kota 

1,204 

1,121 

952 


Toda 

040 

597 

630 

879 

Nayadi 

301 

296 

250 


htavillar 

1,737 

1,341 



Gadaba 

53,770 

48,154 

74,813 

54,454 

Malpaharis 

3W,72 

374,39 

40,498 

374 

Bokshas 

7,623 

7,616 

274 


Bodaga 

45.821 

43,075 

56,0-17 

67.286 

Naga Tribes 

147,262 

137,965 

280,370 


Angara! Naga 


49,239 

50,080 

28,678 

Lhota Naga 

51,730 

IC.238 

19,374 

22.402 

Andmancs 

789 

460 


27 

Mizo 




200,000 

Malapandararas 

187 




Abors 




200,000 • 


The following table gives the percentage of the tribal popu- 
lation in d'fTerenlparts of the country^: — 


i. Rutcy, Til! IVo^Ar •/ p.yS, or Oiinif i®si, j>®- 

, JtutK>rtj_ Cft*f tj Im/if, tpji, Vo^ t, Pift I, p. 5JI. 
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State 

Old State 

•jy of the tribal 
population to the 
total population 

Assam 

Assam 

33.9 

Cihar 

Bihar 


blabarashlra 

Bombay 



f^tadbya Pradesh 


&&dh>'a Pradesh ^ 

1 Madhya Bharat 

1 Bbopal 

9^0 


LVindhya Pradesh 


bladras 

Madras 


Orissa 

Orissa 

25.4 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Nil 

Uttar Pradesh 

U. P. 

0.5 

West Bengal 

West Bengal 

6.5 

Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

4.1 

JamiBu &. Kashmir 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0.7 

Mysore 

Mysore 

O.I 

Rajasthan 

I' Rajasthan 

11.7 

(.Ajmer 

156 

Gujarat ^ 

fSaurashtra 

0.6 

^.Kuicfa 

0.3 

Kerala s 

Travancore Cochin 

1.3 

1 

..Coorg 

11.6 

Himachal Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh 

Nil 

blanipur 

blanipur 

29.3 

Tripura 

Tripura 

6.4 


Ccograplucally the aboriginej of India can be divided into 
the following groups:— 

(1) South Indian Tribes, (11) North Indian Tribes. 

The South Indian Tribes may be divided into two grojp* 
according lo their distribution : The tribes of South and South 
West India, 
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The hill tribes of j « . 

tribes such as Chencfau^f^!L“l India comprise of 

Broadly speakintr ’ Paniyans, Todas, Kadars, etc. 

^es mav f ^ j ^ ri “ — ■ . 


tlwse aborigines may 
be divided into three 
groups, according to 
their economic ad- 
vancement 

(a) Hunting, (b) 
Food gathering and 
(c) Sedentary Agri 
culture. 


Regarded ethni- 
cally, the population 
of South and South 
West India presents a 
great variety ofabori 
gincs. Numencally 
speaiing, South India 
contains greater va- 
riety and greater 
number of aborigines 
than Northern India. 
Ihe hunting tribes 
contain the following 
main types of abori- 
gines:- 



F'« *j 


(i) lt>Iapandinu»sorC.ntn>i Tr.vancore hilU. 
(ii) CbencbusofAndbra and Hyderabad. 

(ill) Reddis of Andhra, and Koyas. 


type. Thrtt poln, eight high, are 

converge at the top and the area on svhich ihev .r,n!i r ^ 

triangle. Leaves of palmyra arc th« tied to ,L 

sidtsand tht top .. protection .goiottmm nnd\,S"CrSj 

the rainy season three sides of the hut are covered ^7k , 

Icvot. Accord™ to Bhnbnnnndn MuSq", vSe^i ^iSrl^S 

a number of sheds, they are arraneed 10"^= , . *2*^*^^- 

passage, anatniw path .bout one andl half feet wdehS^feft 

,» front. Most of these shed! are built on a mound by h? side 
of a stream which serves as n natural harrier. In froii ofeaeh 
ihed there is a hearth where food 1, cooked and lire it EpV 
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throughout the night to icate away the Vfild animalj. The most 
characteristic feature of the life of the hfalapandaram is that they 
do not know how to cufttvate the land and do not grow anything 
for subsistence. The Malapandarams depend entirely upon svild 
edible tubers and roots gatltercd from the jungle. They are 
habitually itinerary people and throughout the ) ear theymov'C 
from pl.icc to place in etcry season in quest of forest produce, 
The migration to a new place is always preceded by a thorough 
enquiry by the leader of the group Thus, even though the fami- 
lies in a group move separately for the collection of forest produce, 
according to fthabananda Mokherjec “Hunting is not practised 
even as a subsidiary \ocation by the Malapandarams as they do 
not possess any weapons worth the name. They hunt inamwt 
ardiaic fashion by sending tame dogs after small animals like 
rabbits, black monkep.squirrclsctc.** The fact that the ilala- 
pandarams do not culli\aic the land nor lead a settled life like 
the other lull tribes of Travaiicore, is probably due to their love 
of forests and to the freedom of movement they enjoy 

The raniyans and the Kurumbans are two jungle tribes of 
ihehtalabar. The raniyans have dark brown skin and possess 
long wavy to fnzzly hair Their suture is short, the average 
height of the male being 155.5 centimetres. The nose is short, and 
broad, the mazunum breadth being nearly 85 per cent of the nasu 
htlght. The head is nanow compared to its length, the breadth 
being on the average nearly 73 percent of the length.* The Paaiyan 
men are good hunters and esqiert in the use of bow and arr^- 
They catch 8sh by crude appliances and sometimes by poisonli^ 
the water with poisoDous kerbs. Both men and women work in 
the fields. The soil and climate are suiuble for the cultivation 
of paddy In wet lands, ragi, tapioca, coffee, tea and pepper. 

In Malabar, there are aduallv three tribes all ofwbcm 
are called Kurumbans. Tbcy are the Bet-Kurumbans, the Jen* 
Kurumbans and the MuUu- Kurumbans. The primary occupauoo 
of the Bet-Kuruisbans Is agriculture, thatof the Jen-Kurumbaos 
collection of honey which is their chief article of food and that of 
the Mulla-Kurumbans bunting with bow and arrow. Some 
Kurumbans profess to worship Siva. According tu J. \V. Breeks, 
“Theyworship also a sough, round stone under tie name of 
Hiriadeva, setting it up either in a cave or in a circle of stones— 

; to this they makePuja, and ofl'er cooked rice at the 

sowing time. They also profess to sacrifice to Hiriadeva goat, 
which they kill at their own houses, after sprinkling water, and 
eat, giving a portion of the flesh to the p'j-n nicy do 
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not consider the stone as a Lingam, although they profess to be 
Saivites.”* They have a dark brown tkm. Their average male 
statute is 158 centimetres. The nose is short and broad. Tbey 
possess long, straight to wavy, dark hair. 

The Reddis inhabiting the mountain tracts between the 
Godavari and the Penganga in North Western Andhra Pradesh 
Mve developed a type of sotual organization with many unique 
features. According to C. Von Purer Haimendorf, “In physical 
type the Reddis are decidedly more primitive than the Koyas and 
tt appears that the basic racial clement is of Veddid affinities. 
The dark skinned and curly haired type dominant amongst the 
Chenchus, m which there is probably a hialid strain, is also re- 
presented, but besides these primitive tribes there are numerous 
individuals wlh more progressive features and it seems indeed 
that the Reddis are by no means a racially homogeneous popu- 
lation.”’* 

There are various occupations followed by the food-gather- 
ing tribes, such as, gathering of honey, collection of fruits, bemes 
and tubers. In this group the principal aboriginal tribes are the 
following The hluthuvan and KabiklUr of Kerala, the Chenchus 
of the Nallaimaltais, Radar, Malasar, Irula etc. of Wynaad, and 
stretching almost to Cape Comorin along the ranges of Cochin and 
Travascore etc. The Dravidtan peeuliaTides being more strongly 
developed in them. According to Rugglos Gates, “The Kanikkan, 
Grails and Kunibas, have also ceruin Australoid characters in 
diderent degrees. They also show some evidence of Negrito 
ancestry in the short stature and somewhat klnlry hair.” What- 
ever may be the ethnic affiliations of these tribes, they seemed to 
be a progressive tribe In respect of agriculture they were in no 
way inferior to the local civilized Indians. 

In KeraU, the Southernmost State in our country, are the 
homesteads of a wild hill tribe the Kanikkars. The staple cereal 
food of the Ranikltara is rice and coconuts. "When intending to 
clear some land, the headman is invited; three 'edungaly* 
(measures) of rice and six coconuts are presented to him. These 
he takes to a suitable plot of forest land, make an oSering, and 
first clears a small portion with his own hand, then the others 
follow. These offerings arc repeated on the burning of the felled 
timber, and the sowing of the seed, plantain fruits and other 
articles being added. On the first appearance of the ear, they 
spend two nights in drumming, sinpng, and repeating 'manirams' 
in theficld, putting up a 'tattu’ orplatform, on four sticks as a 
shrine for the spirits where tbey offer raw rice, tender coconuts, 

o. J. tP. Bteiki, Ai Attani tht Primitat Tnitt axi tj tia 
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flowers etc.”'* When they cannot get grain, they feed on wild 
fruits and roots, on animals that have died a natural death, and 
most probably in remote and inaccessible places on the flesh ot 
elephants and boars, etc. 

The food gathering economy of Southern Indian ^ve place 
to the agriculture Leaving aside the tribes living in Nilgiris, the 
other tribal people sustain on fruits, berries, tuber and wild roots 
etc. The principal aborigines of the Nilgiri hills arc: Todas, 
Badagas, Kotas, Kunimbas and Irulas. The Todas are a purely 
pastoral people. They have large herds of buffaloes and depend 
for their support on their produce, with the addition of the ‘Gudu 
(annual gift of grain), which they levy in kind from Badagas aim 
Kotas. The 7 Mas lire in villages called jnands. “Each ‘mand 
or hamlet, usually comprises about five buildings or huts, three 
of which are used as dwellings, one as a dairy, and the other for 

sheltering the calves at night. The inhabitants of a mand 

or mund are «nerally related to one another and consider them- 
selves one family. The family will possess one or two, sometimes 
three mands in different parts of the hills, to which they tesort 
periodically for grazing their buffaloes, ^ch mand has its a«- 
nowledged pasture ground, which is not encroached uponpy 
other. Each householder in the mand has his own cattle, wbieu 
be can dispose of absolutely, and tbelr milk is kept for his use, 
but the whole mand herd graze together tended generally but the 
village pujari (prieitj, who milks them morning and evening in 
monsoon montu, ana morning only at other times. The milkof 
all^ is^ kept in one dair^-house, which none m y enter but tw 

pujari '’•* A. Aiyappan slates that Todas are so adi'apced 

economically that tiiey are no longer regarded as a tribe. Socially, 
“the Todas of the Nilgiri hills in Southern India arc divided into 
two groups, the Tanharol and the Tcivaliol, between which legal 
matrimony is prohibited. But each sub-divided Into groups which 
are exogamous. A person of the Pansection of the Tartharol 
may not choose for his spouse a girl of Teivallol alHliation, but 
must seek a Tartharol of some section other than his own." * 
7 he Todas hai-e a complexion varying from dark brown to nearly 
black, long and black hair on the head, the stature is generally 
short. TJic Todas are a patriarchal of Nilgiris. Ethnologically, 
the primogeniture is termed as Junior right, especially used in 
England, i. >. the right of the eldest son to inherit his fathcris 
property. According to Lowie, “India forms one centre for this 
usage with the Badaga, neighbours of Toda, the sons of the family 
leave the parental roof os noarriage, and set up households of 
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ovm, only the youngest remains with his parents, supports them 
in their old age, and automatically acquires possession of their 
home when they die. To a lesser extent junior right occurs 
amongst the Todas themselves. The father’s buffaloes often 
remain the joint property of all the sons, but if the need for 
partition arises there is an equal division except that one addi* 
tional animal falls to the share of the eldest and one to that of 
the youngest son. If there are only tsto sons, each should take 
half of the herd. With four sons and 16 buffaloes the eldest 
and the youngest take four each, the second and third brothers 
take three apiece, and the remaining animals are either sold, the 
purchase money being equally divided, or taken by one of the 
brothen who indemnihes the others, divided three quarters of the 
value of the buffalo an ong them 

Polyandry, as practised by the Todas, consists in all the 
brothers of a family living promiscuously with one or more 
women. "Thus, supposing the eldest brother is to marry, his 
youngest brother, as they reach the age of puberty, will consort 
with their elder brother’s wife, or if, for instance, the wufe of the 
elder brother has sisters, they become the wives of the brothen 
when of a suitable age. Now, in former timet, this tribe indulged 
much in female infanticide; l»nce a scarcity of women, and hence 
the common result of a single tvotnan living promiscuously with, 

cr being the sole wife of, five or six brothers 

The Badagas of Nilgtris are not a nomadic people, but 
possess large huts, tliaich^ with very large leaves indigenous to 
their hills, and sides covered with I<^ of bamboo and hfahua 
(Bassialolifolia). The Badagas are mainly an agricultural people. 
The Kotas inhabit the Nilgiris and the tnotmtain range wfuch 
extends thence South-West into Kerala. The entire population 
may conveniently be classed as agriculturists. Both men and 
women participate in agricultural operations. Although they have 
had a great deal of contact with outsiders, against whom the)' have 
often rebelled, they have retained to an unusual degree their 
social cohesion, their art and many of their customs. The Kotas 
have little idea of raechnical arts; they work in gold and silver, 
are carpenters and black-smiths, potters ana rope-maken. 

Concerning the system of poI>’andry among the Kotas, that 
a woman may be married to more than one man, provided they 
are brothers, and the maximum number of husbands seems to be 
two or tliree. A brother’s widow, if she is willing, is taken over 
by the younger or elder brother, and plurality of wives is not 
uBCommon. According to J. kV. Breeks, "During the voman’t 
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pregnancy the husband leaves his hair and nails uncut. Three 
houses are built for women to occupy after the birth of children, 
or at other times when they are considered unclean. Immediately 
after birth the mother and child are removed to the first hut, a 
temporary erection of houghs called “Vollugudu” from“Vollu 
inside, and “gudu” next, where ihe^ remain ior thirty days. The 
second and third months are spent in two permanent huts called 
Tclulu. A woman with her first child, on leaving tlw VoUugudu 
for the first ‘Telulu must make seven steps backwards among 

seven kinds of thorns strewed on the ground *’ 

The other important tribes belonging to this group are 
Kadarsand Malaiabs. The Kadars inhabit the Anaimaliai Hills 
and mountain range which extends thence Southward into Cochin, 
Ph)-sically they are of short to medium stature, of dark brown to 
black skin colour, and with broad fiat nose and thick lips. The 
Kadars possess long wavy to frizzly hair. In physical features, 
according to Dr. D. S. Cuba, the Kadars show some resemblance 
to the Negritos and the Australoids. The MaUialis are a less 
known tribe of Shevaroy lulls and unlike the other aboriginal 
tribes, they still adhere to the nomadic life of tbeir forefathers- 
The only means of making out livelihood for the people is agricul* 
tare. A laree percenuge of tabouren in the coffee gardens of 
Madras ana Kerab are men and women belonging to the 
Malaiali tribes. In the KoUimallait a curious custom prevaihog 
among the MalaUlis is that : “The sons, when mere children, 
are married to mature females, and the father-in-law of the bride 
assumes the performance of the procreative function, thus assur- 
ing for himself and his sons a descendant to take them out of ‘Put’. 
When the putative father comes of age, and in their turn his 
vdfe’s male off-spring are married, he performs for them the same 
office which his father did for him. Thus, not only is the reli- 
gious idea involved in the words 'Putra’ and 'Kumaran* carried 
out, but also the premature strain on the generative faculties, 
which this tradition entails, is avoided”'* Among the Dravidlan 
tribes of Southern India the mean stature ranges from 170 in the 
Shanan of Tinnevelly to 153 in ibePuIaiyaa of Travancorc; and 
individual measurements vary from 182.8 in the former group 
to 143.4 in the latter. H. H. Risley has drawn attention to the 
well marked corrcbtlon between stature and the proportions of 
the nose which is brought out by the following table: — 

hfcao Stature Mean Nasal Index 

Agamudaiyan 165.8 74.2 

Badaga 164.1 75.6 

Tiyan 163.7 75 

iS. Thnmon, hltirat Capernmtal Munam Hulltlu, VoL H No. ) p- 
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PalU 

Tamil Parayan 
Jrula 

Kadir or Kadar 
Panifan 


liitean Stature Mean Nasal Index 

162.5 77.3 

162.1 80 

159.9 80.4 

157.7 89.8 

157 95.1 


According to Risley in ChhoU Nagpur and ^yes^ern Bengal 
the stature IS more uniform, varying from 162.7 in (he Oraon to 
157.7 in the Mai Paharia and male of Santhal Parganas, and the 
correlation with the proportions of the nose, though traceable. Is 
less distinct. The following table, indicating the Anthropometric 
data, has been taken from Rislcy’s series: — 


1 

Tribe or 

Dimensions of 1 
, Head j 

Proportions, 
of Head j 

Dimensions , 
of Nose 

IPropor- ] 
tlOQS of I 
Nose 

Sta* 

Caste 

GlabeU 

lof'Cipi-i 
tal 1 

1 Bread* 
1 th 1 

Cephalic 

Index 

Height Brea, 
dfh i 

Nasal 

index 

ture 

Badaga 

(89 

136 

71.7 

46 

34 

75.6 

164.1 

Nayar 

192 

141 

73.2 

47 

36 

76.7 

165.1 

Malaiali 

183 

137 

74.4 

46 

35 

77.8 

163.9 

Pulaiyan 

183 

139 

764 

44 

35 

79 3 

IS3.0 

Irula 

181 

135 

73.1 

45 

36 

80.9 

IS9.9 

Irula (Co 
imbatorej 

1 180 

137 

75.8 

44 

37 

84.9 

159.9 

Kanikar 

185 

136 

73.4 

44 

37 

84.6 

155.2 

Kadia 

18^ 

134 

724 

43 

39 

89.8 

157.7 

Paniyan 

183 

136 

74.0 

43 

38 

95.1 

157.4 

Kota 

192 

142 

74.1 

45 

35 

77.2 

161.9 

Cheru- 

man 

184 

135 

73.4 

45 

35 

77.2 

156.6 

Bhil 

181.3 

138.7 

76.5 

44.8 

37.7 

84.1 

162.9 


185.5 

142.0 

764 

47.5 

40.5 

85.2 

164.3 

Oraon 

184.6 

139.3 

75.4 

46.2 

39 8 

86.1 

162 I 

Dhumij 

186.9 

139.6 

75.0 

46.7 

40.4 

86 5 

159.2 

Chen 

190.7 

138 2 

72.4 

43.5 

38 0 

87.3 

158.4 

Santal 

184.8 

140.7 

76,1 

45.7 

40.6 

88.8 1 

161 4 

Kharwar 

185.7 

140.2 

75.5 

45.0 

40.4 

89.7 1 

160.5 

hlunda 

185.9 

138.6 

744 

44.7 

40.2 

89.9 158.9 


185.2 

137.8 

74 4 

44.0 

40.7 

92.5 159.5 

Kurmi 

185.6 

140.5 

75.7 

47.2 

39.0 

82.6 160.8 
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The ElhaologicaJ Committee of the Central Prtmncw no^v* m 
hLtdhys Pradesh, in its report classifies the aboriginal tribes of 
those states uadcr two hcsdtngs, Kolarian or North and Draridiaa 
or South. These tribes are as foDovt-s: — 


Kolarian 


Dravid'an 


1. Kol 

2. Kurku 

3. Bhil 

4. Binjwar 

5. Bhunjiya 

6. Bhumia 

7. Baiga 

8. Dhaogar 

9. Gadba 

10. Kankar 

11. Nahar 

12. .Slanji 
IS. ^lahto 


1. Good 

2 . Bhatra Gond 

3. hlari Gond 

4 . Maria Gond 

5. Dhurwe Gond 

6. Khatolwar Gond 

7. Agharia Gond 
B. Halbo 

9. Koi 

10. Kboad 

11. Dhanwar 


The name of a collection of aboriginal tribes, mainly occu- 
pying the mountainous districts and plateau of Chbota Nag- 
pur, and found to a smaller catent in the Stale of Orissa, and 
some districts of the Madb^ Pradesh,u Kol. Kol is a generic word 
for the whole group of tribes included linguistically within the 
term Kolarian, but it is generally applied in a more restricted 
sense, embracing the three principal trihls, >>;., the Munda Kols, 
whose home is in Lahardaga district; Hoi of Singbbhum district; 
and the Bhjnuj Kolsof^laobhuxa. 

According to IV. Crooke, Kol is a Dravidian tribe found 
in considerable numbers along the Vindhya-Kaimur ranges. 
There is considerable difTcrence of opinion as to the meaning ■ f 
the name. "Kola in Sanskrit means ‘a bog'; and, according to 
some, the tribal designation is simply a term of contempt applied 
by the Aryans to the abori^pnes. According to Herr JellingnatBc, 
the word means “pig killer.’ According to others, like the tribal 
. terms Ho and Oraon it b derived from the Mundari Ho, Hore, 
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or Horo, which means 'a man.’ The change of '■ to / is familiar 
and needs no illustration, while in explanation of the convenion 
of Hinfo K we may dte fion, the hfundari fc ‘child’ which in 
Korwa becomes Kon, and Koro the Muasi from of horo, *a man.* 
It may be added that the Khari)as ofChhota Nagpur call the 
^{urtda Kora, a name closely approaching Kol. The Kol 
people, when in their primitive state, arc hunters and agricul- 
turists, and today as agricultural labourers owing to pressure of 
population they nave spread over a great part of Bengal, parti- 
cularly North Bengal and Orissa as well as Assam. A large 
percentage of labourers in the tea gardens of Assam and North 
Bengal are men and women belonging to the various Kol tribes. 

According to Dalton, “In features they exhibit much variety, 
and, I think, in a great many families, there is a considerable 
admixture of Aryan blood, hlany ha\e high notes and oval faces, 
and young girls are at times met with who have delicate and re- 
gular features, finely chiselled straight noses, and perfectly formed 
mouths and chins. The eves, howxvtr, are selaoir so large, so 
bright and gazelle-like as (We of pure Hindu maidens, but I 
have met strangly zturked Mongolian features, and some are dark 
and coarse like the Santhalt. In colour they vary greatly, the 
copper tints being about the most common. E}es dark-orou-n, hair 
bla^, straight or wavy, and rather fine, worn long by males 
and females, but the former shave the forehead. Both men and 
wom'n are noticeable for their fine erect carriage and long free 
stride."'* 


Eurku. They are mostly black, with fiat faces and broad 
flat noses, high cheek bones and thick lips, and it isdi&icuitto 
distinguish them from Goods. This tnbe is chameteriaed by 
shyness and inoffensiveness. "It is hard to believe that only fifty 
years ago they were the most reckless and daring of robbers, ana 
that their depredations filled the whole of the Norbuddha valley 
with terror. There has probably never been a stronger instance 
of the character of an entire race being completely changed in a 
generation by peaceful government."** Eurku tribes cultivate the 
ground, cut grass and firewood, and lead for the most part a 
precarious existence. They worship their ancestors, have no 
special priesthood, do not eat the Qcsh of cow. The Kurkui 
Mve numerous gotras, or clans ; some of which arc the follow- 
ing;— 


17. tP. Crook, Tie TnA»r «»/ C«»le» ef bV/i ITn/triiPntmrta-J OaH 
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L Kasda 
2. Bethe 
3- Chutbar 

4. blaosi. 

5. BiuaaL 

6. Bharma. 

7. Sakoma. 


8. Ataker. 

9. Akhundt. 

10. Tola. 

11. Bcndra. 

12. Tandil. 

13. Selu. 

14. Atkom. 


Tw days are required for the marriage of a Kurku. “On 
the Erst day, the relatives of the bridegroom go to the bride’s 
house, and bring her to her intended husband's house ; on the 
second day, they he together the garments of the two and cause 
them to join hands and run seven times round a 'mahowa tree’; 
after wluch they are conducted to the bower prepared at the 
husband’s house. Then they are reminded of their having been 
knotted together; after whi^ they ell feast and drink, and one 
having lifted the husband, and another the wife, on their backSt 
they dancc."^* 

The Kharwars and korwas are two jungle tribes of Chhota 
Nagpur plateau. The hills are covered with mrests infested with 
wild animals like tigers, bisons, deer, etc. The Kharwars. and the 
Konvas seemed to be progressive tribes. They are very hard 
working people. The Kharwan have physical features such sis 
bbek and straight hair, nairow nose, thinner Ups. Bihnographle 
investigation shows that the Kharwar type described in dalcutta 
Kesieware as follows:— 

“There is nothing pecuUar in the skull, but a slight dep- 
ression from the extremities to the eyes, and downwards gives a 
height to the cheeks and a protrustoa but closeness to the lip, 
imparting an expression of shyness, for which the Kharwars are 
noted The chest is rather narrow, the abdomen large, the limbs 
long and flat, the gait erect, but fingers and toes disproportionally 
heavy.’’“ Kharwanand Korwas have adopted dialects belonging 
to (he “Aryan and Dravidian laimlies.’’ The basic language of 
this group, which is still retained to a very Urge extent, belongs 
to the Munda branch of what is known as the Austic family oHan- 
guages. Korwas and Kharwars depend on hunting for their liveli- 
bood. fn racial type the Korwas were short in stature and black 
m ikin colour, and had definite Dravidian traits. According to 
Colonel Dalton:** “The average height of twenty Sargiya Korwars 
whom 1 measured was five feet three inches, and of their women 
lour feet nine inches only. In feature the characteristic types are 
not very prominent; a farcadihofface from the lateral projection 
•f the zygomatic arches and norrowness of forehead are the most 
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remarkable traits; the nose, chin, and mouth are better formed 
than we generally find them among the rude tribes oftheDravi* 
dian stock; and notwithstanding the scarecrow tradition, the 
Korwas are, as a rule, better looking than the Goods and Oraons 

The women appear gtuund down by the bard work 

imposed upon them, stunted in growtli, black, ugly and vrctcb- 
edly clad, some having only a Icvt* dirty rags tied round their 
persons and in other respects untidy and unclean/ Dr. Ball 
noticed particularly ‘The unkempt condition of their matted 
locks of hair, in which they commonly hitch the shafts of their 
arrow/'** 

The Cheros are a plough cultivator tribe in Mirzapur where 
their number, according to the census of 1931, was only 40C0. 
The 1041 census put their number at 2000. Many of them are 
employed in the iron and manganese mines of Keonjliar and 
Ma)-urbhanj. They belong to the same racial stock as the Korwas 
and the Khorwars. \V. Crookc ofiers the following argument 
regarding the origin of the Cheros, “A wrord may be possibly of 
non*Aryan origin. It has been connected with the Hindi cneU 
(Sanskrit Chetaka, Chedaka, *a slave)/'** Sir C. Cambell’s Uieory 
that ChenwKhero, Kharwar is not probable. The ethnology of 
the cheros has been to some extent obscured by the faet that they 
tre in tengal perhaps the most advanced of the Dravidian race* 
Colonel Dalton calls them the last Kolarian tribe dominant la 
. the Gangetic plain.*' 

The Saothals are a very large tribe, one of the largestin 
India, now approaching the three million mark and they arc scat* 
tered over a wide area of Chbola Nagpur plateau, with a mecial 
concentration in Santhal Parganas. The Sanihal and Oraon 
depend largely on pennancRt plough cultivation for a living. A 
large number of labouren in the tea gardens of Assam and North 
Bengal are Santhab and Oraons, hfany Santhals, Oraons and 
others have been making a living by working in the iron and 
manganese mines of Singhbhum and Keonjhar. RIcc and Milieu 
arc the crops they raise. 

According to H. Rlsleytbe existence of Totemism in India 
on a Urge scale has been brought to notice only in recent years; 
W'C find m the Dravidian re^on of India a Urge body of tribtt 
and castes each of which is broken up into a number of totemistic 
septs. Each sept bears the name of an animal, tree, a plant, or 
of some material object, natural or atificial, which the znemben 
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of that sept are prohibited from kilttag, eating, cutting, burniag, 
carrying, using etc. Continues Rtsley, “WeU-defined groups of 
thb type are found among the Dravidian Santhals and Oraons, 
both of whom still retain their original language, worship non- 
Aryan gods, and have a fairly rampact tribal organization." 
The following are specimens selected from among the seventy- 
three Oraon and the ninety-one Samhal Septs: — 

Oraon Santbal 


KameofSept. Totem. Name of Sept. Totem 

Tirki Young mice Ergo Rat 

Ekka Tortoise Murmu Nilgai 

Kupotta Pigs entrails Hansda Wild goose 

Lakra Hyena Ntarudi A kind of grass 

Bagh Tiger Besm Hawk 

jvujrar Kujrar tree Hemron The constclU- 

Saren tion. 

Cede Duek Flelades 

Khoepa ^Vltd dog Sank Conch-shell 

Minji £el Gua Areca nut 

Chirra Squirrel Kara Buffalo. 

The Baigas are one of the most remarkable races of CentHl 
India, and differ both to language and appearance from the 
Goods. Captain Ward divided them into three great bran- 
ches ; - 

1. The Binjwars, Of Dichwan 

2. The Mundiyas 

3. The Bhirontiyas 

Bach of three great branches of Baigas is sub-divided into 
clans, as follows'*:— 

1. Marabi 5. Chulpurye 

2. hloorkati 6. Kusyar 

3. Umaria 7. Barhaiya 

4. Subharj-a 

Ttiese branches, however, dlfTcr so much from one another 
,that they may almost be r^arded as separate tribes. “One sect, 
the hluridiya, is known by the head being shaven all but lock. 
The Binjwars, on the other hand, wear their hair long never 
cutting it, and tic it Up in a knot behind; so do the Bhirontias. 
In stature some are taller than Gonds; but as rule they are all 

l6. SliCrtlBJ, Vol It, p. 159, 
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very much below the average height of Europeans. The Baigas 
to the eastward, on the Maikal Range, are much finer specimens 
of humanity than those near hhindla. In habits, too, they are 
superior, being a fine manly race, and better looUng than their 
brethren near Mandla, They have not the flat head and nose, 
and receding forehead, so common among the Gonds, the head 
is longer, the features more aquiline, and the hands are peculi* 
arly small. Some among them have, however, all the t>pes of 
low civilization, flat nose, thick lips, and distended nostrils, but 
on the whole, the appearance of these Baigas of these eastern 
Ghauts is striking, as compared with that of other wild tribes. 
In character, too, they differ much from more degenerate abori* 
gioal races. Fearless, trustworthy, independent, ready enough 
to give eommunhies in a way deserving of high praise. Social 
crimes, such as abduction of women, arc more or less prcv'alent 
among them; but these cases arc always decided by the village 
elders, generally to the satisfaction of all patties.”*’ 

According to Sherring the dress of the men is exceedingly 
scanty; but that of the “women is much more decorous.” The 
latter wear bunches of woo! tied up in their hair, and are ta* 
tooed like Gond women. 

The Bhils practise agriculture and the mechanical arts; they 
work in gold and silver, are carpenters and blsck'Siniths, rope* 
makers, musicians and wood*carver$. The best available account 
of the manners and customs of the real Bhlh is given in the Raj* 
putana Gazetteer -“All Bhils go about armed with the tribal 
weapons, bows and arrows* except the headmen and others of 
consequence, ^ who carry swords. They are dirty race. Tbe men 
wear their hair long, and hanging in uncombed masses from their 
shoulders. Their women arc small and ugly. Those of rank 
being dlsiinguUhable by the number of brass rings on tlieir 
legs, often extending from the ankle to (be knee. They kill and 
cat kine and are much addicted to spirits, vast quantities of 
which are consumed on festive occasions, which frequently end 
in quarrels and bloodshed. Fond of fighting, they resort to their 
weapons on the slightest provocation, but their most serious 
affrays arise out of cattle-IifUng and the abduction of women. 
Ifa Bhil runs away with a betrothed girl, a feud will frequently 
ensue, which will not end till the villages of both sides liave 
been burnt and many lives lost. As a rule they keep tolerably 
quiet in the winter and the rainy season; but in the summer, 
between the gathering in of the last harvxst and the sowing of 
the next, they begin raiding on each other; and even the richest 
thii^ this time, wluch bangs heavily on their bands, favourable 
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for pajJDg ofTold scores- There are sixty difTcrcnt sections of ibc 
bhii Inbe in Bans^v'ara. 

“Bhil children are not betrothed by their parents in their child- 
hood. A bhil girl often remains unmarrsed upto the age of twenty 
or nvcniy-fi%c. Her father can take no steps of his own accord 
for his daughter’s marriage; were he to do, suspicion would be 
aroused that there was something WTong wnih the girl. IBs friends 
can take steps on his behalf, but he himself must wait for a pr^ 
posal from the father of some eligible lad, which he can entertain 
or not as he p'eascs. Should he accept the proposal, the lad’s 
father, having provided himself with a couple of pots of liquor, 
A\lll return to complete the ceremony of betrothal (sagai sitting 
down under some large tree or other cool spot m the village. 
The girl's father and ilia friends join them, and the question as 
to the amount of money to be paid by the father of the lad to the 
father of the girl is there and then disposed of. This amount 
series according to the tattus and means of the parties eoncemed 
from thirty to sixty rupees. \M'en this is settled, the father of 
the boy m^es a cup of leaves of the Dhak tree (Buteafreadosa), 
and placing it on the top of the cot of liquor, puu inside it two 
annas worth of copper coins The girl's btoiher orsoine ether 
boy among her relations then takes the coin and turns the eup_ of 
leaves up side down. The beuothal is then complete; and nothing 
remaioi but to drink the liquor, which is done on the spot. The 
girl’s father then kills a goat and gives a feast to his fultue son- 
in-law and his father, after which the latter return home. 

“Some four or six months after the brtrothal arrargements 
for the wedding arc set on foot. The boy’s father takes a present 
of clothes, a sheet (sari), a petticoat, and a corset for the girl, who 
at once puts them on. Her father, if well off, kills a buffalo, if 
poor a goat, and gives a feast to the village, and to the boy’s 
father and all his fncr.ds. Cta tte occasion a Brahman is called 
In, acdosreceipt of/bur atuiasfrom each father, £xcs some auj- 
picious day for the wedding. Half the amount previously fixed 
upon IS now paid to the girl’s father in cash, and the remainder 
Inkind, in the shape ofa bullock etc. On the day fixed by the 
Brahman for the wedding, the boy, after being well anointed 
with ‘pit’, a mixture of tuimcttc, flour, etc., proceeds to the girl’s 
house, accompanied by all bis friends and relations. They halt 
at the borders of the village, wbithcr ike girl’s father, with all bis 
friends, and accompanied by dnunmers and women singing, 
proceeds to meet them, and after perfonning the ceremonyef 
‘lilak*, that is marking the boy on the forehead with saffron, 
cscoru them into the village and settles them down under some 
large tree or tn s me other cooventenc spot. The girl’s father 
then renims to his house, and the boy’s father pays certain 
customary dues. 
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"On the evening of the wedding day a great feast is given 
by the bride’s father, and the bride and bridegroom are provided 
with a separate hut for the night, while their friends get drunk. 
I^ext morning the bride’s father presents his daughter with a 
bullock or a cow, or with any other worldly goods with which he 
may wish to endow her, and after presenting the boy’s father with 
a takes his him leave to depart. 

. Widow Maiiiage. "The widow of the deceased, if young, 
is now asked by all the relatives whether she wishes to remain 
in her late husband’s house or to be married again— a ceremony 
called "natra" If she, as she generally does, wishes to be married 
again, she replies that she will return to her father’s house. If 
the deceased has a younger brother, he will at once step forward 
and assert that he Will not allow her to go away to any other 
man’s house; and giving up to her he throNvs his cloak over the 
widow, who thus becomes his wife, and is taken away by him to 
his hojse then and there. Eight days afterwards, when she is 
supposed to have done meuming fhr her late husband, her new 
husband supplies her with a set of armlets in the of those 

given by her former lord, which are taken off. The ‘natra’ is 
then complete The younger brother is not, however, compelled 
to keep his brother’s widow should he not wish to do so, but it 
is such a point of honour that a boy even will claim and exercise 
the right. Should the deceased have no younger brother, then 
the widow is taken away by her father or rtlations eight days 
after the ‘kata.* She will remain at her father’s house for a month 
or ttvo, when either she will be glten away in natra to some man 
with her father’s consent or she will run off and take up her 
quarters in some man’s house tvilhout his consent. The iMn she 
mes to may not wish her to come, and may have no idea of 
her intention to do so ; but nevertheless, once sne lias placed her- 
self under his protection he in honour is bound tokeep her, and she 
remains as his wife. The widow can go to any man the pleases 
provided he be of dllTerent section to that of her father.**’' 

The Gadba is a Kolarian tribe, inhabiting the country to the 
east of Bastar, now in Madhya I'radcsh. The svomcn svear a 
peculiar dress. "A cloth three feet by six made from the fibre 
of the bark of the Karing tree, with horizontal bands of red, 
yellow, and blue, each about three Inches in width, is secured 
round the waist bya girdle, then brought owr the shoulder and 
fastened down in front of the upper part of the body. Tlw girdle 
is composed of from forty to fifty separate cords of about eighteen 
or twenty inches in length, lashed together at the ends in front. 
A chaplc of the large white seeds of the Kusa grass strung to- 
st. lU/firiaM sbo quoted by Ooeke la Vol, If, pp. il'S*. 
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Better is fastened round the hair, as arc also sometimes strings 
of white beads: Large earrisigs of three coils, of common brass 
wire, certainly three or four inches in diameter, arc suspended 
to the upper cartilage of the ear, and hang down to the shoulder; 
and another earring, resembling a brass button with a stalk to it, 
is worn in the lobe of the ear.’*-' 

Of the Dravidian tribes, the Gonds form perhaps the largest 
aboriginal tribal groups in India. The word “Gond” or “Gund”, 
in the opinion of hfr. IKsiop, one of the best authorities on these 
races, is a form of Kond or Kund, that K and G being inter- 
cliangeable; and the word nsclfU probably connected with Konaa, 
theTeJegu for moustain. Thus the term Gond would si^ify, 
etymologically, people of the hills, a designation very suitable 
to them. The women arc better looking than the men. In dress, 
says Captain AVord, in his Settlement Report of the Mandla 
District, they are, “Usually decent, though they wear only the 
‘dhoti’ and snoulder cloth of co»rse country made stuffs, wWte, 
with a coloured thread border. For ornaments they wear string 
of red and white beads, earringsofbrass wire in coil, and polished 
zinc bosses; sometimes noserings of the same, and anklets and 
armlelsof copper and zinc mixed, or of pewter and zinc. IVIld 
as these people are, scanty as is their dress, they are by no means 
above a certain amount of vanity On festive occasions t cv 
wind long dresses of sheep’s or goat's woo) in their e\mha5r, which 
U generally worn long and tied up in a bunch behind.” The same 
wrtter, spewing of (he general character of the Conds, says that 
though “wild, uncivilizM, and ignorant, the Gonds are amo'g 
th^sclves honest, faitidul, and trustworthy, courageous in some 
points, and truthful as regards faults they liave committed.” They 
are now well-behaved, however turbulent they may have been in 
former days 

Although the Gond tribes arc »n reality numerous, yet tlic 
Gonds themselves divide tlicir race into twelve branches These 
arc as follows:— 


1 . Raj Gond. 

2. Raghuwat Gond. 

3. Dadave Gond. 

4. Kalulya Gond 

5. Padal Gond. 

6. DhoU Gond. 


7. OJhyal Gond. 

8. Thotyal Gond. 

9. KoilabhutuI Gond. 

10. KoHopal Gond. 

It. KoUn Good. 

12. Mudj’al Gond. 


rant "f 

Goads. Probably the Gond kings of former times were of this 


ly. by Sbcrricf la VoL H p. fjt. 
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Sfom:!''""''' ‘"'“•y-sevcn clans of Raj Goads in Chanda, 


Clans «/ R^J c,„1s ef Cbandai 

A-Ckns wonhippiag seve„ 

1. Kusnaka. . ,, 

2. Mcsram. 7 Alarawi. 

R_ru .. Alarskola. 

Clans worshipping six minor deit{«; 


Atram 

2. Gcram 

3. Kurmeta 

4. Kopal 

5. Ureta 


6. Pcndam. 

7. Salam. 

8- Tonal 
9. Velodi. 


c °'h“'™fshippng fivcmioordcilies- 

1. Alam . 

2. Dhurwe f 

3. Gaure S' 

JugnahJta j- 

D-Qans worshipping font minor dcitietr 
*• Kowa . 

2. Naieam 7- 1.“'“". 

3. Samli 3- S^aMi 

_ ®- Talandi 

The Raghiiwal Goad tribe. An in. . .. 
ara. '•* ®?”cuJtoral tribe of Chind. 

Ths Didive Gj.id Tribe. Litr Ui* t> l , 
riculturists. The Rai GondR Rmmt.. * , they are 

indt cat food together, but do not iltSSr^"'*’ °“3ave 

ncI?thS,'o!S,fo“iV bIc'oJjSS:' . 

= l£j 'tSSs'. "■■Siou. connscllor, of 

The Dhol! Gand. “Their name is derived .v tni . 

“1" "'r' “>»i“l?crf™=2.' " 

uhc?of?£r'bc‘;oc.-',’'dS?'s s •'■“r 

Is at their ankles, and long fcath-rs of ;^n»t 

c.J^mSS'£"r”hc'i..T£'.r -3 -btir .™cs 

The Kollabhotal. A wandering tribe. 
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The Koikopal. ‘'CoM--herds, Kopal is the Coodi cormpd® 
of Gopal.’* f 

The KoUn Cord trihe. The Kolans do not intermarry 
the rest of the Gonds generally, although they art present at the 
marriages. 

The Maria Good. The hfarias arc a very large tribe i 
Bastar, svbere they are also called Jhoria. The tribe has twenty 
/cur clans, as follows: — 

A- Clans wonhipping seven miror deities: 

1. l>uda 5. Tandur 

2. Hindelcu 6. Talandi 

3. Mesram 7. Wurc 

4. Kapanji 

B— Gaosworshippisg six minor deities; 

1. Gerem 4. Dosendi 

2. HTcEamt 5. f^enfa 

3. Katwo 6. Wuiita 

C~ Clans wonhippirg Use minor deities; 

1. Dugal 5. Alxina 

2. Koilar 6. Kugwati 

3. Kumra 7, Pamj. 

4. Kudami 

S— Clans worshippirg four minor deities: 

1. Dosde 3. Mohondo 

2. Kondo 4. Pu^ati. 

TbcMurlas Gond. Theyaremore civilUed thantheMsr 
and fom the chief portion of the agricultural Copulation of 
roTlhern and central portion of Bastar. The chj^ pcculiariq 
the hfuiia Gonds is that their villages have a scrparate housr 
bachelors, and lomeiimes another for unmarried Homen. 

The Ms»! Ccrd>. These are really thes^me tribe as 
Marias that intermaity with (hem, jet practically the two tP 
aredistirct. The Maris are poorer and less (;,vilired than 
hlarias, and reside in the wilocst regions, which are alloget 
unknown. They cuIlUate the castor-od plant, tobacco etc. 
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The Ratean Basl Ginds. They arc divided into the follow* 
□g clans:— 

CL -IW OF THB RAVAS' GO-VOf 


1. 

hlarobi. 

18. 

Rumbura. 

2. 

hlarkam. 

29. 

Danketi. 

3. 

Workara. 

20. 

Armon. 

4. 

Sri Am. 

21. 

Korapa. 

5. 

Takam 

22. 

Sima. 

6. 

Dhorda. 

23. 

Andan. 

7. 

Karvain. 

24. 

Tcmeria. 

8. 

Wanvili. 

25. 

Darzam. 

9. 

Fardli. 

26. 

Kindam. 

10. 

Sarjaa. 

27. 

Korchu. 

II. 

Cblehaia. 

26. 

Ralku. 

12. 

Marskota. 

29. 

Temersebi. 

13. 

Sarota. 

30. 

Amega. 

14. 

Padli. 

SI. 

Mebram. 

IS. 

Bhadya. 

32. 

Kuram. 

16. 

\Viak. 

33. 

Nakma. 

17. 

Pandu. 




The following account of Goad domestic ceremonies by a 
writer in Central Provinces Gazetteer may be quoted, as the 
book is rare : — *‘Some of the Good ceremonies are peculiar. Thus, 
they have seven diSerent kinds of marriages, some much more 
binding than others, but all supposed to contain a sufficient 
quantum of matrimonial sanctity about them. The Srst and 
surest is when a Gond wants to marry his daughter, he first looks 
for a husband among his sister's children, as it is considered the 
proper thing for first cousins to marry whenever such an arrange- 
ment is possible; though, strange to say, the rule is only thought 
absolutely binding when the brother's child happens to be a girl, 
and the sister’s a boy. Even in the opposite case, however, it is 
very commonly done, as by so providing for a relation for life, 
the man is said to have performra a very right and proper act. 
Another reason is that (ess expense Is entailed in marrying a rela- 
tion than the daughter of a stranger, who is apt to be more exact- 
ing. Among the poorer classes who can afford no money 
as** a dowry, the bridegroom serves the bride’s father for 
periods varying from seven or eight months to three years, or 
sometimes more, according to arrangements made by the parents. 
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^^^lcn children arc ten or elet'cn years old, a committee of 
the village elden is geserallyhcld, and the tcrni of apprenticeship 
decided; the term o{ service being usually somewhat longerwhen 
the >outh is serving his uncle for his cousin, as relations are not 
supposed to extract so much work from the ‘Lanjina.- The youth 
Ihes in one of the outhouses, and has to perform all the menial 
work of the household, both in the bouse and in the field. During 
his period of prohation he is forbidden to bold any intercourse 
with the girl.” 

Another description of marriage is “When the woman makes 
her os\-n match, and declining the htisband prorided for her by 
ber relatises, runs away with the man of her cboice”. A case of 
this sort seldom happens. It is, howes-er, quite recognised among 
the Gonds that the v,omen have the right to take tfeir own vray 
if they ^ve the courage; and the elders of the village in which 
the man resides generally endeavour to arrange matters to the 
satisfaction of both parties. _ Connected with this is compulsory 
marriage. Evxn after the girl has run away from ber Cither's 
house, and taken up her residence in the Louse of the man of 
her choice, it is quite allowable for the man she has deserted 
to assert his rights to her person by earning her off byforve; 
in fact not only is this right allows to the deserted lover, but 
any one of the girl’s fini cousins may forcibly abduct her and 
keep her for himself, if he has the power. Once carried off, she 
is kept in the house of her captor, carefully watched, until she 
finds it useless to attempt to mist, and girts in. 

Occasionally where the girl has made what is considered 
an objectionable match with a poor man, who has few friends, 
abductions of tlds sort are successfully carried out, but, as a rule, 
they are not attempted. The last form Is for verv poor people, 
or girls with no relations. Tn the latter case she selects some 
man of her acquaintance, and going to Hs house t^es up her 
abode there. 

He signifies his acceptance by putting on her arms bangles 
(cliuri) and giving a small feast to ttie village elders. Sometimes 
he objects, if the wcinan is useless or of bad character; but he 
gels little redress from the ciders ; and unless he can induce some 
other man to take her off his ha^s he is generally supposed to 
be bound to keep the woman. As, however, the women are 
generally good labourers, and well worthy of their hire. A man 
of property seldom nises any ohjecticn, and the women, too, are 
usually stifiidently worldly-wise lo choose for their keepers men 
fairly wxU lo do.’*’’ In general the tribes are patriarchal, and 


IW Cntrtirrm’mni Ctrym>r, ly Cifcl* in Vet JI, fji. 
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the common ‘‘form of marriage is by capture.” The marriage 
amongst most of the tribes usually takes place at grown up age. 
Most of these tribes maintaiu the youth club orGhotul, wluch 
are membered only by the bachelors. The Gonds, numbering 
18,65,000 are a Dravidian speaking tribe, and are scattered in 
the hladb>-a Pradesh, Andhra and hladras States. Their langu- 
age, Gondi, has no literary life, according to Sunity Kumar 
Chatterji, the people speaking Gondi are no longer a compact 
bloc. Everywhere, widi their advance in life, they acquire the 
Ar^’an languages of the nrigbbourii^ peoples, like Hindi and 
Marathi, and in some cases Oriya— all Aryan languages-^and also 
Tclegu which b a cultured Dravidian language. In his account 
of the cultural transition of the Gonds ofBastar Mr. Grigson 
writes as follows : — 

“A large number of persons returned as members of the 
Hindu functional castes, the graziers, potters, fishermen, weavers, 
black-smith and others, ate in reality members of the prindtive 
tribes speaking their language and only djirereDtiated from them 
by their occupation. There is nothing in thar appearance to 
distinguish these persons from other aborigines of the Mate; they 
follow their religtions whether enumerated as such or as 
Hindui.*^" 

The average cephalic index of Maria Goods of Bastar 
{s 73 04 according to O. N. Majumdar the Halbas, one 
of the sub-tribal groups, possess the highest mean head 
length cephalic Index (79.82). In Chhota Hagpur, on the 
other hand, the type is uniformly medium. Among the larger 
groups the Chikk (73.8), the Munda (74.5) and the hlale (74.8), 
tbeKaria (745), and the Konva (74.4) are Just included is the 
long-headed division, while for all the others the mean index ranges 
about 75 and 76. The following table is a reproduction of W. 
Crooke’s Anthropometric data”; — 


ji. W.V.Grigson, 

jt. W.Ciookc, jij>j>a^XL~-XLn 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC DATA 


1 2 3 4 5 

Anteropos 

Name of type Vertex terior znatic Cephalic 
ofChaio DUioeter Diameter Index 


Dra vidian 
A. Hinduized: — 


Arakh^ 

199 

182 

129 

75.8 

BhaAgi 

210 

164 

131 

73.9 


202 

186 

131 

73.2 

Bind 

203 

186 

131 

73.7 

Bij-ar 

204 

185 

130 

73.1 


204 

184 

131 

73J9 

Dhanuk 

204 

180 

135 

7S.6 

Dharkar 

199 

184 

129 

73.9 

Dhobi 

204 

183 

130 

74.8 

Diuhad 

203 

186 

130 

73.1 

Khaonr 

Rhal& 

205 

183 

130 

74.9 

204 

J87 

130 

73.3 

Koeri 

205 

184 

130 

73.8 

Kucihar 

202 

185 

130 

72.4 

Kunni 

206 

184 

130 

73.3 

Lodhi 

206 

186 

130 

72.6 

Nat 

202 

185 

129 

72.3 

B. Aboriginal: — 

Agariya 

197 

184 

129 

72.8 

Bhvuyar 

203 

185 

128 

73.4 

Ehulya 

204 

186 

130 

73.1 

Chero 

205 

186 

130 

72.6 

Dbangar 

203 

187 

13! 

72.2 

Ghajjya 

202 

186 

131 

72.6 

Kharwar 

205 

185 

130 

71.0 

Kol 

204 

183 

130 

73.8 

Korwa 

203 

186 

131 

72.0 

Manjbi (Good) 

207 

185 

130 

73.0 

FanLa 

201 

185 

129 

72.4 

Patati 

203 

185 

128 

73.0 
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FROM W. CROOKE’S SERIES. 


6 7 8 9 10 It 12 

Geaeral Frontal Nasal Nasal Facial Facial Nasal 

Index Index IVidth Height Angle Angle Index 

(Cuvier)(Camper; 


154 

75.4 



68 

70 


160 

80.1 

36 

56 

66 

68 

W 

155 

76.5 



66 

69 


155 

77.4 

35 

52 

65 

67 

67 

157 

77.2 

36 

53 

64 

67 

67 

156 

77.9 



65 

68 


151 

77.2 

35 

57 

65 

69 

61 

154 

77.2 

36 

S3 

65 

69 

68 

157 

77.4 

34 

54 

66 

68 

63 

168 

ns. 

37 

51 

67 

69 

73 

157 

77.4 



65 

68 


15? 

78.1 

35 

55 

6? 

66 


158 

79.3 

35 

55 

65 

68 

64 

155 

79.1 

36 

53 

67 

70 

68 

158 

78.5 

36 

54 

65 

68 

67 

ISO 

78.5 

35 

52 

67 

70 

66 

155 

76.7 

38 

51 

62 

67 

75 


153 

79.9 

40 

52 

68 


77 

158 

78.7 

36 

55 

68 


65 

157 

78.7 

38 

53 

68 


74 

157 

80.0 

37 

53 

68 


70 

156 

81.5 

37 

52 

69 


71 

154 

78.5 

37 

55 

66 


67 

158 

81.2 

37 

52 

68 


71 

157 

77.8 

37 

53 

67 

67 

70 

155 

79.5 

37 

52 

66 


75 

159 

80.0 

38 

52 

70 


73 

159 

79.9 

36 

53 

68 


66 

159 

ns 

36 

54 

67 


67 
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Tbe abonguul tribes cf Orim Ih-e in economic italics rang* 
ingfrom hunting and food -gathering through shifting cultiratlon to 
settled plough cuUivatlotu The Btrhor, Koina and Kutiaiandb 
depend on hunting for their livelihood. The Juang, and 

Kandh are iWftIng culrivators. The Santhal or Santal, Munda etc. 
depend primarily on permanent plough cultivation for a living. 
But almost all tribes, Vkhalevcr their main occupation may be, do 
some amount of htmilng and food collecting unless forests hasc 
been cleared ava) Vril^n a reasonable cistance. 

The agricultural >ear begins ten^-ards January* and Febiuaiy- 
Dr. Arthur Geddes elaborates the seasonal cjcle of peasants of 
the Chhota Kagpur plateau in his famous booV — “The Cbhoia 
Nagpur Plateau and its Bordering Plains,’’ as follosst— “This 
attempts to show when the cultivators* occupations may be said 
to £1! a normal day, v, hen they demand mail mum effort and when, 
on the contrary, the)* pan to such easy conditions as approach 

idleness sfiN-iiing or forcing lum to temperatv migration In 

Janiury work is light, except for a little spring harvesting, folJoss-- 
ed immediately by one ploughing if the toil is not too liard. 
In February, the bunt is a strenuous and jo>ou5 dH-enion. Ploc' 
ghing in hlarch, April and May depends upon iboneri falltog 
suiBaently to soften the land. The idle periods between are 

varied by festivals Heavy May skov>ers, and theirstises' 

complaints, remind the men that the roofs must be repaired 
before the monsoon sets in June. Final ploughing and sowing, 
Iraniplanung, STrigating and weeding till the early months of the 
monsoon. September with its promise of the nrsi han-est of 
"autumn” ricepermiu a little fcstis-ity.. •• It also permits Tcadily 
of quarrels being carried to the point of expensive litigation, 
though such occupations may not m wholly superseded even at 
other times of the year. The chief winter rice harsxst, if it is 
good, is of course celebrated by jclIiGotion. 

Even before the harv-esl has been gathered in at home, some 
men of the family or hamlet, sometimes accompanied by their 
women folk, may descend to harvest in the pla^, to the mines 
or to conservancy work la Calcutta. From this they return In 
time for the monsoon and its labours.*'^ 

NORTH INDIAN "miBES 

Tlus group of the aborigines ittludes the tribes cf NEFA, 
such as Abors, Nsgas, Cares, Daphias, Akas etc. The Khasis are 
a matriarchal tribe of Assam. The Khasi trihes are cemposed 
of a number of clans. The foUowirg arc the main amocgsl 
them: — 


5}. A.Cnaen, Tl' OU j* K«JSW ;>;•»«» «,/ iti Zsri-Tht 
J?J— S74. 
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I. The royal clans, known as kisiem, 2. The Priestly clan 
known as fci Lyngot, 3. The Minister elan and 4. The Plebeian 
clan. 

The changing life of the aborigines of MEFA is attributed to 
the breaking up of the isolation through efficient and cheap means 
of transportation. Now they arc not solely dependent on forest 
products. These tribes also practise shifting agriculture. The 
tribes ofNEFA are either patriarchal as for example, most of the 
Naga tribes, or matriarchal like the Khasit, Garos, etc The 
inheritance is handed over to the daughter instead of sons. The 
bride is married at her own home, and after marriage the bride* 
groom lives with his tvife at her father’s house. The daughter 
receives the lion’s share of the family jewellery. If mother has 
four daughters named Kamla, Btmla, Mithia and Kasi, on the 
death of the mother the properly would pass to Kamla, but not on 
the death of Kamla to lamia’s daughter. It will go to Pimla and 
on Bimla’s death to Midila, and so on to Kasi, but at Kasi’s death 
is reverted to the daughter of Kamla. In this way, the whole 
circle of inheritance confines Itself to the feminine members of 
the family. Owing to the hilly nature of the country and being 
handicapped by the absence of suitable agricuhural implements, 
the Khasis, who are essentially an agricuUuTal people, have to 
depend for their livelihood on shifting cultivation, whereby forests 
are cleared and fired and cultivated for ttvo to three successive 
yean, which may vary from five to ten years according to the 
amount of arable land available to each village and the fenility 
of the soil. 

The Abors comprising several endogamous groups like the 
Padams, the Simongs, the Pangis, the Min)-ongs, the Palis, the 
Milangs, the Boris and othen live in separate territorial lones 
and the territory occupied by them extends roughly from the 
Syoms, a tributary of the Dehang, and the Chedo on the west to 
the Debang on the east. The Abors, who approximately number 
200,000 live in large communities and some of their permanent 
villages like Demroh, Karko, Riga and Simong contain more than 
300 houses each. The main economic basis of the Abors is their 
shifting cultivation, popularly known as Jhum. The staple cereal 
fTOd of the Abors is nee. Besides the principal cereals, subsi* 
diary crops like cotton, ginger, tobacco and leafy vegetables, 
though mostly gro wn inside the rice fields, are also cultnviled in 
specially pr^ared plots called "baglck— arik”. Some of these 
tribes, especially Nagas practise head-hunting. 

The other aboriginal tribes are the following! — 

Mikirs, originally inhabiting the lower hills adjacent low 
lands of the eetvital portion of the range slretcbing from Uic 
Garo to Patkov hills. The Mishmi tribes live la the ranges between 
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the Debang and Lohit riven and settled alto to tome extent in the 
valley, where they practise jhumii^ agriculture. •'The Mishmis”, 
says Lieutenant G. L. S. Ward, “arc unall, active, wiry men, with 
very high cheeh boner, flat aoset, and a general Moi^oliaa erst 
•of features”** 

The Mizo inhabit the Mixo district of Assam and the moun- 
tain range which extends Southward into Burma. Here the 
beauty of nature is revealed in multi-hued valleys flanVed by 
mountains, in the murmuring rivnlets of soothing green, in the 
flora and fauna of infinite variety and, above all, in the “gay 
people of exquisite charms.” 

The Mizo are mainly an agricultural people. Both men and 
women participate in agricultural (derations. The rice crop is 
-cultivated in two ways:— (I) Onlow marshy land, wUch can be 
regularly irrigated by means of artificial channelr cut from the 
adjoining lull streams, (2> on high lands where the grass and 
jungle luve been previously cut down and buret on the spot. 
Sugar cane is grown In some places, and cotton in the lower mils 
towards the Southern valley. TliC poutoes, pine-apple* and 
ginger are cultivated in large quantities. Of these, ginger is the 
main commercial commodity of the Mizo* wbieb they bring to 
saarltet f r sale, hlaoure in the form of covrdung is generallr 
used for rice and poutoes. Irrigation Is regnlarly practised, 
the water being brought to the land by means of channels 
■cut from the numerous hilt streams in the neighbourhood of the 
fields. Tbe chief cereal crop cultivated by the Mizos is rice, 
but even of this they do not grow suffident for their own con- 
sumption. According to traditional hlizo customs, they have 
three feasts connected with (be crops. According to Amit Kumar 
Nag the foremost festival *'Chap-chap-but” is held after the 
jhums arc burnt, about the time of the sowing of crops. Secondly 
“Tasang-kut” is primarily meant for adolescent people. Thirdly, 
continues Nag, the ‘Chap consists in all the young men sitting 
with (heir backs (o (he walls, each with n girl sitting between his 
knees with her back to him. Individual performers dance in the 
middle, the Qtliers singing and clapping hands. Sometimes, the 
young men and girls collect in the centre of the village and form 
-cirde, every girl being between two youths, whose arms cross over 
her neck, holding in their hands cloths which hang down behind 
like a curtain. Inside the circle is a dnunmer,wbo chants conti- 
nuously, the young people taking np the refrain, and treading a 
slow measure in time with (he song, while cups of ZU (rice b<Kr) 
-are brought to them in rotation.'* There are certain oti^r special 
feasts occasionally given by wealthy persons, sometimes to mark 
an exceptionally goM harvest. In winter dap the Mizo women 
J4. Quutr j ST C. A. GciecMra la Unvoade Satrrr oflodca.p. fit). 
VoL in, Pm L 
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*cttlc themselves in some of the (derations connected with clot!>- 
ma lrin g. 

The Khamtis are tribes of Shan descent, principally found 
around Sadiya. They are Budhists. Almost all the lUiamtis 
live in villages built on mountainsides or spurs. They live in 
platform bouses with low roofs, each family owning one. The 
cluef’s house is a very large atnictute, 90 ft. long and 30 ft. broad, 
with the customary deep ‘verandah’ or porch in front. Bothmen 
and women still retain thrir national costume, a blue cotton 
jacbet andlcilc of chequered cloth for the former, and far the 
latter a blue cloth tied under the arms and reaching down nearly 
to the ankles, with a jacket above. The existence of dormieories 
for unmarried boys and girls are s\ell established institutions. 
“The ‘Virgins House’ is sacred, and no man is supposed to enter 
there; indeed, the vigilance of the old maids who have outlived 
the age of romance prevents any proceeding which might be- 
termed scandalous, and the moralit>-ofa Khamtec village is a 
pleasing contempladoo.”'* 

The bouses are all built on bamboo piles, with a thatched 
roof and plank floor, and divided into two or three rooms. The 
interior of the home is occupied by the carpels and beds of the 
priests, their domestic utensils, and a shrine with a red canopy, 
containing several images of Gautama, one of which is a clay 
m^el three feet high, and gilded, but of coarse workmanship, 
another is a small image of white marble, and both are of the 
ordinary Eudhist type. According to Cooper the Khamiis are 
inveterate traders, and to their industry Northern Assam is much 
indebted for (he best rice and vegetable, especially potatoes. 
Continues Cooper, “Although the chief is lord of the soil, the 
whole community till it on the co-cmcraiive system, the chief 
having lus portion allotted to him; after which the produce is 
equally divided betu'cen each bouse, according to the number of 
hands in it who have helped in the cultivation. As slavery is an 
institution among them, wcll*t<Kdo Khamtis nes'cr labour. 
Besides the common land, small plots are also cultivated by indi« 
viduals. FrcC'bom people also possess numerous herds of tame 
buffaloes and oxen used for tilling the ground, and also as a 
means of barter with the Mislimes.^* 

All the grain produced by a village is kept in public store- 
house alwaja built on the river bank so as to be near water in 
case of Ere. 

The Khamtis are divided into innumerable clans, each clan 
Ita ving its own vil lage and chief or Gohaln. 

}). T. T. Co>,p<r, Tbe UDr, p. 147. 

56. 0;>«/. p. 149. 
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The festival is the Duiga*puja, celebrated by Khamtls. 
“The doctrines of their religion are contained in sacred books 
s^-ritten in the Khamti character, but belie^xd in some cases to be 
of the Pali language. They have not, however, any very definite 
notion of the reh^on they profess. They celebrate Thursday as 
the birthday of Gautama, or Kodoma, as they call him, but of the 
monthand year ofhis birth they are ignorant. Their principal 
feasts are on the full moon of Asarb and Aswin. The common 
people worship both Kodoma and the Hindu Goddess Debt or 
Durga, but they site not followers of any “Gosain”, and they 
-employ in her service their own priests, instead ofBrabmans. 
The priests of Debi arc called Pomu, while those of Kodoma are 
called Thomoa (Assamese bapu).*’** Fotvli, pigs and bufialoes 
-may be ofi'ered to Debi, but not a duck nor a goat; the service of 
Kodoma consists of floral oflerings only. The worship of Ihirga, 
“like the custom of burning their dead,” is said by tbemsclvTs to 
date from time immemorial, but it seems more probable that both 
practices have been adopted fjom the Hindu. 

The Kukis are a Mongoloid tribe of Assam. Like many 
tribes of these parts, they are divided into various class. The 
Kukis are mainly concentrated in the Lushai Hills, and also in 
notthera Cachar hlUs. The forests inhabited fay the Kuku are 
covered with bamboo. The Kukis raise only one crop and then 
relinquish the land and cut down new forests ofbamboo for the 
cuhisadon of the tucceeding year. The Kulds provide most of 
their “tccbnolt^cal requitemenls” from the bamboo forests. 
Mats and baskets are manoraciured to some small extent from 
the fa^boo or Ocndrocalamus sirictus and sold locally. 

The Kukis have some strange customs, one being that “of 
smoke-drying the dead bodies of the raja^. After t^ death of 
& rajah, his body is kept in (his state for two months before 
bunal, in order that his family and clan may still have the satis* 
faction of having him before them. He is then interred with 
■grand honours, cow s and pigs being killed to feast the whole clan, 
and pieces of their flesh sent to distant villages. The heads of 
the animals killed at lus burial arc placed on large posts of wood 
•over his grave His son, however young, is then elected rajah, 
and looked up to with an almost superstitious respect. Should a 
rajah til In totilc by any chance, they ImmediateV proceed on a 
war expedition, kill and bring in the bead of some individual, 
hold feastingi and dancing, and then, after cutting the head into 
pieces, send a portion to each villa^ of the clan.**** Marriages 
amon^t the Kukis have nothing religious; it is a simple contract 

Qgoca! bAiumCectosKepostitli. 

)t. Mi|or J. BetJer, Tr^It ^ ^J^ nrar tt n lU Ptmmof Atom i »im i 
«g<«l4c«CT<ffWtwaVrw(, y.yi. 
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betwesa both the parties. Iq th* remote valleys to the north 
live the Monbas, Palibos, Ramos, BoVaras and Boris. There are 
also some 2000 Siogphos, who are Buddhist and who speak the 
only language In NEFA with a script of its own, rather like the 
Tai. In West Kamcng, there are some 34000 Monpas who keep 
a large luimber of cattle, sheep and horses and know the art of 
terrace cultivation They are deeply influenced by the Buddhist 
ideals and in their dress and habits have drawn heavily from near- 
by Tibet. 

India’s North Cast Frontier Agency is the home of the several 
strata of tribal population largely of Indo-Mongoloid origin. 
Like the tribes in other parts ofJadia, they arc an economically 
backward people. In physical features, according to Dr. Hutton 
the tribes of NEFA show some resemblance to the Australoids. 
On the whole, according to Ristcy the “Dravidian characteris- 
tics predominated among them over Mongolian”,** Colonel 
Waddell, in a paper on the 'Tribe> of The Brahmputra Valley’, 
denies the Dravid'ao origin and describes them as "Distinctly 
Mongoloid though somewhat heterogeneous.”** As regards the 
head (ortn and the statute, the two sets of obsecvatlont ace pcao 
tically identical. In case of the nose Colonel Weddell’s data show 
a far higher proportion of broad noses than Risley, and clearly 
point to a strong Dravidian element. On the other hand, the 
orbitonasal index exhibtu, though in a less degree, some distinc- 
tive Moagoloid charaetemtics. One can ask for no better ilJui- 
tracion ofthe elBclency of the method of anthropometry in its 
appb'catlon to a mixed or transition type than the fact that, while 
two independent observers have formed different opinions as to the 
relative preponderance of its cotspoaent ctements, the data ob- 
tained by them from two distmet scries of individuals correspond 
[o the remarxable extent indicated in the fillowing tabic:— 

PROPORTIONS OF HEAD 


(Cephalic Index) . Risley Waddell 

Average 75.2 76.7 

bfaximum 65 87 

Minimum 68 71 

Range 16 16 
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PROPORTIONS OF NOSE 
(Naial Index) 

Avcnige "C.C 

Maximum 92 

Minimum 61 

Range 31 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE 
(Orbiw Na»l Index) 


SO.O 

109 

67 

42 


Average 

Maximum 

Miaimum 

Range 

Avenge 

^^aximuln 

Mlairainn 


iio.e 

121 

104 

17 

STATURE 

160.7 

174.6 

144.0 


110.0 

121 

93 

28 

159.1 
1C9A 

150.2 


Range 30.6 19.3 

Phvjically the trlbet of the NEFA are Mongoloid Vkith light 
slcin colour, straight hair and flat nose. The prevalent head 
form is broad but the *‘mean indices show some remarkable 
departures from this type. The Jainiia (Siogphol index is 72.9 
thus falling within the long-beaded category, anu several tribes 
have indices between 75 and CO.*’ The nose-fonn appears to liave 
a great range of variations. Accerding to H. Risley, the kJghest 
mean index 95.1 occurs among the Caro; according to Colonel 
Waddell, the width of the nose exceeds its height to an extent 
indicated by the su^rising ratio of 117. Under the head of 
stature there is nothing mu^ lo remark. The Gurungs (169 8) 
are the tallest and the Mirls (156.4) the shortest of the tribes 
included in the table. The tallest individuals (176) arc found 
among the Tibetans andMunnis, the shortest (141) are Khambus, 
and Khasias. The following table, indicating the antbropoaet- 
nc data of Mongoloid l)-pe, has been taken from Risley’s 
series: — 
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7ribc or Dimensions Proportion Dimension Proportions 
taste ofnead ofhead of nose ofnose Stature 


Leng- Brea- Cephalic Height Brea- Nasal 

th dth Index dth Index 

(Gla* (Ext- 
bcUo reme) 

Occi- 

pital) 


Kuki 

187.2 

142.8 

76.2 

46.7 

39.7 

65.0 

156.6 

Kuki 

187.0 

143.0 

76.4 

45 

41 

91.1 

158.7 

Ao 

179.0 

144.0 

80.4 

44 

36 

81 8 

156.6 

Khamti 187.0 

148.0 

79 1 

47 

38 

80.8 

I64.I 

MiWr 

181.0 

14.10 

77.9 

47 

40 

85 1 

163.3 

Kasia 

183.0 

1440 

78.6 

44 

38 

86.3 

156.9 

Muruns 185.4 

142.0 

76.5 

49.0 

37.C 

76.1 

1582 

Dafla 

183.0 

141.0 

77.0 

44 

37 

84.0 

160.6 

Abor 

184.0 

142.0 

77.1 

43 

39 

81.6 

157.6 

Miri 

178.0 

144.0 

80 8 

44 

37 

84.0 

156.4 

SSngpho 192.0 

140.0 

75.6 

47 

38 

80.4 

1 60.5 

Garo 

183.0 

139.0 

75.9 

41 

39 

95.1 

158.8 

Angami 189.0 

144.0 

78.6 

45 

37 

82i 

163 9 

Lhota 

187.0 

144.0 

77.0 

43 

37 

74.1 

162.0 


The Lepchas constitute the aboriginal clement in the popu- 
lation ofSikkim and Darjeeling. Their tvoroen wear a coarse 
robe. Marriages usually take place between the ages of 15 and 
20, and are generaUy arranged by tbe parents of the bop and 
girls concerned. The Lcpclus arc a p.Hriarchal tribe ofSikkim 
and Darjeeling. Thcir_ main occupation is sheep-re.nring. In 
their ngncultural operadons, the implements of the Lepchas are 
ver)’ simple snd crude in the extreme. According to Waddcl, in 
Siuitn, "the first patches of cullii-ation appear in the forest at 
xbout six thousand feet. Above Ibis height Htlle tilbge is done 
on account of the cold clouds and the destructive hail stones 
which demolish the crops The primitKe kind of agricul- 

ture which is pTactjicd here h the same which h common among 
the wilder Indo-Chinese tribes, and in the earlier clearings which 
1 have seen in the backwood seitlemcnti of America. A few acres 
of the virgin forest arc burned down, and the rich black loam, 
cniichrf by the wood-ashes between the charred stumps of the 
12 
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trees It tcratched or scraped on Ike surface and vieldi abundant 
crops for about two >ean, after which period, being somewhat 
exhausted, it is abandoned and afresh scrip of forest it burned 
down, which after n> car or two is in turn abandoned for a new 
one, and so on, until after ten or twenty years the first patch, 
which has lain to long fallow, hat again become a jungle, and it 
is brought again under this jhuming process, as it is called. 
The people are ilrongly built, have a rather flat face and the 
Mongolian eye is a peculiarity. 

The most important hill tribes of ^e “Himalayas West*’ are 
the Dhotijat, Khampat, Hunijas, Hajis and Khatias etc. All 
these tribes ttside within the higliet Himalayas. The whole of 
it lias cool summers and extremely cold winlen. In (he beds of 
these hills there are fine pastures, which according to (he dtalc^ 
of the region, is called Bugipil. When snow begins to fail, verti- 
cal transhumance is widely practised to the chief psitoral 
regions. 

The Bhotiya women worlc side by tide with their men folk, 
tilling and toiling in the fields or iMsturing their domettie animals 
on gTceti clad hill sides and mcaaows. Spinning and weaving atr 
the main occupation of womenfolk Seitlemeni pattern follows 
the principal drainage lines. Hence all the highest lablutiens 
are on the banksofthe nvers. The Bbotiya villages are lituated 
to ilie North of (he points where (be rivers crou the line of the 
great Himalaj’an p^ka at an elevation of DOOO to 12,ti00 ft. At 
(be head of these vallejn are the Tibetan passes or Chau through 
which (he Bhotiyas (ravel and trade in the Tibetan roarkeu. 
Owing to mow the frontier is not usually passable before the end 
of June, and remains open till the middle of October, though snow 
stomu in that month someiunes overtake the traveller and 
cause great loss. Though only (he Bhotiyas are able to cross the 
frontier and trade direct with Tibet. TibeUn trade it the most 
imoonant occupation of the Bhotiyas. The chief articles of import 
ate salt, wool, sheep and goats and ponies etc., which are paid 
for by exports of grain, cloth and cash. The merchandise is car- 
ried on pack animili or by the Bliotiyai themselves. For such 
articles as grain, salt, wool which can be made up Into small toads, 
sheep and goats arc generally used. The grain etc., is sown up in 
a sort of paci^ddle locally called Phancha, hanging on cither 
side of the animal’s back. The cattleof the Bhotiyas areusually 
remarkably small sized, sheep and goats are used as the beasts of 
burden. In the extreme north of newly created Utiara Khand sub- 
division ofChamoli district, the grassy expenses situated between 
the upper limit of the forest and the region of perpetual snow 


41. L- A. VtiUe^ lit tlrmabfti.p. tt6. 
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I known as bunlyal or pa^r, are the suminrr grazmf grounds of 
Bbodyas. Honey gathering is the side occupation of the Bhotiyas. 

1 j The wild bees build their contbs on the face of a steep precipice. 

The cotob is brought up by a man let down froai the top by a 
• rope attached to his waist. There are varioos wa>i of getting 
' the bees to evacuate the hive. Soaieiimss they abandon them 
naturally after consuming the honey. In other cases a few hand- 
fuls of flour are thrown dOiVit from the top of the cliff, attracted 
by which the bees leave the comb, tn other cases the mtn whose 
limbs and face are first carefully covered with cloth, takes down 
with him some smouldering rags or green wood and smokes out 
the bees. The honey is very dark coloured and praetictlly uneat- 
able. Tne best honey is gathered in the manth of Kartlk (October- 
NovemberJ aod very fine combs can hr obtained. Tne warft 
melted down and sold locally, part being finally exported to the 
near markets. 

The Khampas come next to Dhotiyas According to H. Harrer, 
“the Khampas must mean an inhabiunt of the eastern pro- 
vinces ofTibei winch is called Kham Conunuei Hirrer “Like 
all Mongols the tibecam have almost no hair on their faces or 
bodies; whereas we hid long, tangled, luxuriant beards. For this 
reason we were often taken for Kaztiu, a Central Asian tribe 
whose members migrated in swirois during the war from Soviet 
Russia to Tibet. They msrehed in with their families and flocks 
and plundered right anJ left, and the Tibetan army was at palm 
to drive them on into India.'**’ At present the Khampis are 
dwelling in the border area of Nepal and India. Tnsir religion 
isBjddnism which they profess vehemently. Daring the winter 
tno-Tfalls they descend to the lower Hiniilayan regions and 
follow trading activities with the remste villages situated at the 
foot-hills of the Himiliyas. As is most expectant, their main 
occupation Is the rearing of goats and other beasts of burden, the 
Mongotian peculiarities being more strongly developed in them. 
Pnysically they arc short to medium suture, cpicanfhiceyefofd, 
broad headed, flat nose sometimes depressed at the root. Tne 
hair growth on the body is very scant. There is a total absence 
of pubic hair in the Khampa women. Da; to their hardy nature 
the men and women are well-built, with a natural reJdiihneii 
on their faces. Little local trade is c.arried on between the 
Khxmpa tribe and the viHagen In the adjoining villages. Ihe 
Khampa exchanging their bitter (Kxtwa) oJoriferous plant 
Mambu) and madder (hfijitha) -greatly esteemed for its medi- 
! einal qualities —for grain. The Khampa men and women are 
excessive drlnken, they call it as Jand (Jand Is a local made 
liquor). 

. 4, llrfatrbA lUmr, Sttta Ytft h TSLr, p, tt. 
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The Khaiiai are a patriaTCita) tribe of Jaunswar*Bawar. Jaac* 
s>tar-Dawaris tiluatcdin the NofU»*\V«t coracr of the Punard 
lies between the Sirtnur and Tclai disiricu. The place ii watered 
by the Ton on the Kortb*Eajt and the Jamuna on the South. FuU 
cf steep and rugged ntountaics and gorges, this district ii thicUy 
wooded with the tali and stately deodars Sal, Oak, Spruce acd 
Silver oaks arc alio feurd in abundance. The forests letin v^h 
wild game. Their usual cccupatiort is the lumbering. The 
KhasUs of Jauntwar-Baviar sn Dcbiadun district, on account of 
the rugged topegrapl^y and cold climate, practise pastoralhin, 
rearing herds of sheep ard goats, which provide them their 
clotlUng as well as iheir feed in il e form of meat, which is a denu- 
nant item of their diet. The Khanas practise terraced culliw* 
lion on the steep hills which yield poor ciops. The stomen s\erk 
in the fields and do trosi of the agnciiliura] work, except sosrirg 
and ploughing, and aho help in iirigaiing tl c lard. The ringal or 
Saceharum rpcntaiicvR) arc %»c\cn into bailee and mats in jao"' 
swar-Cawar. The riches of a Khasia femlly ate manifested m the 

lenj;iIiof the cord, worn ty the head of the family around bu 
svaist, it tctsetlmes measures 70 to tO ft. in length. 

The other impcriant tnbes belcrtging to this group, are 
Kansets of Kulu acd Lahul. Gecgrapmcally, the region is densely 
co\ere(] with forests. The sain cccLpaiion of the people, these* 
fore, is limberirg ard eatile aid sleepiearirg. Ite culiitulion 
that is carried en is by fotnirg terraces cn the slopes of the hills. 

The chief iceial distirgui'shlrg featuret ssrergst the trib« 
of Northern Irdia are- epSeanihic cyefold, fat core and face, skm 
colour on the heed block, bread leaded, scanty growth of beards 
and moustaches, stature is shell, but cscepticnally long such as 
that ofHunijas, they are rrcsily sail sutured. Physttally all these 
tribes, irdudirg tee vetcen, «« well built with mutcular 
bodies. 


•me tnncN cf two sctxs (uabruce) 

There cemes a stage in every man ard weman’s life, when 
each of them desires lo hate a cempenien of rhe opposite rest. 
The implementation of this desire was brought about by the 
creation of the institution of marriage. Tbe rrain criterion lying 
behind tbe institution ofxrarriage Is to debar the iiriroral sexual 
acts between the male end ferrate. Aecoidirg to Dr. Stone, 
“Man and ueman may marry for any number ©ficdividual 
reasons. Basically, Leweter, iLcy seek in marriage the main ob- 

jecthw a stable, petirarent association based on mutual 

aSectien, cn lose and ccirpsBiciisbip; the freedem ard privilege 
of sexual telatiocship, and the cstabUsunent of a heme and ftmily. 
lose ard cerTpenienship, sexual {ntrmacy, and piocreatlon arc. 
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then 10 our culture at least, the oaui metives of mifriage.” The 
basic ^rpose of marriage is the preservatioa of human race. 
Again Dr. Stone says, “Biologically, again, the object of marriage 
IS not to legalise a sexual union, but rather to ensure the survival 
of the species and of the race." 

ifarriage has appeared in various forms: — 

(1) Group marriage. In svhich all the womeU of one class 
^e regarded as the potential wives of all the men ofsinother class, 
This was the most primitive form of marriage in which “the group 
■of men were conjointly married to the group of women.”** 

Bolyindty. Is the social usage of some rates in certain 
stages of civilization, in which the women normally form a union 
with several husbands. Polyandry is practised from the point ol 
view of economy. As miny brothers have only one ivife, the sons 
begotten by them would also have, in due coarse, only a single 
wife. In this way division of ancestral property »» naturally 
checked. 

(,3j Seiotate. “Where there ate several s'uicrs in the familY 
they are all regarded as the wives of the man who marries ths 
eldest of them On the other hand a man’s wives are auto* 
znatically inherited by his ^munger brother, a usage technically 
referred to as the Levitate. Levirate marriage Is practised chieQy 
by the Bhils, provided that a man should mar^ his brother’s 
widow, even if be had one wife. 

(4) Polygamy. Is the marriage of one man with aweral 
wives. The foremost and important criterion lying behind this 
institution of polygamy is to provide some additional working 
hands to the family, in household avorks, in the field operations 
and vice versa. 

The Secondary motive in encouraging polygamy is the_ sleriUiy 
of the first wife and in order to beget soos and to continue the 
family chain, the husband is compelled to marry a second lime, 
“It is thus a widespread practice for the husband to spouse a 
second svoman in the hope of gaining bsue through her.”** 

(5^. Monogamy. In which a man has only one Virifc, is 
thought to be civilized and modern form of marriage. Monogamy 
is now prevalent in almost all the cisnlszed countries of the world. 
On the other hand. Polygamy is found amongst certain primitive 
tribes of the world. Polygamy is for wealthy msn, who can 
alTord three and occasionally even five wives. But accoMing to 
Russell and Hira Lai, “A Goad who had seven wives inBalaghat 
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Jwai accustomed alwa>T to take them to the Baaan tvaUdngina 
nine behind him.”” 

Bhii marriage diOen somewhat from that oi Gonds._ The 
Bhils generally marry at the age oflSto 20. Tljc , 

generally of the form of levitate, after the death oJ ^ 
second marriage is also done. In case, if a man “S ^ 
daughter married to some other and if the deccat®“ * ' 

are all alive, the latter put up the matter in the P?***^*^!^*’ . . 
consequence of which the mistaken father has to s®tnc S 

as a compensation to the other party. In cases wp^ *he , 

marries \sith some other person not bclopging to 
husband’s family, the successors of the latter often f^** ^ 

with the widow's second husband, and sometimes thtf latter s n 
is set on fire. In thus way the widow is thought 
and taken back. Such kinds of orders arc given bV Pancha) • 
Widow remarriage is practised amongst them owy *1*^^ . 
Panehayat’s approval. According to it a widow 
husband’s younger brother. But when the widow does not m 
anv male member in the family, she can marry other p«" 
only after seeking the consent of village Panchayat' 

The Todas own to exogamows groups amongtt thetf , the 
.Tartfaarol and the Teivaliol, between which, SMinmony 

Us prohibited,” although considerable intcr*muiiiJte has taken 
IpUee amongst the Todas, the Tariharol restrict ibeif 
'jo themielvct occasionally talung brides from the Teivalvol atn- 
liation but must seek a Tartharol of some section other than w* 
iwn.” In general iheToda faniilyis polyandrous. Polyandry** 
usually said to be the effect of an excess of males os*er females, ana 
it U certain that there is such an excess in Toda family* 

1871 there were I4S0 6 men for every 100 women; 1“ 1S®1 
for every 100; In 1891, ]3598nd!n the census of 127.4nien 
forever ICO wemen.'’^' It has been said that Fo?>-andry generally 
results from female infanticide**, hut there is no irac® ©f this 
having existed in Toda farrily. Polyandry amongst the Todas «s of 
“Fraternal variety”, if a man marries a woman the former I 
hrothen are supposed to i< the husbands of the bride or expressed 
in other way the rew-cemer bride becomes the wife of all the male 
memben of the family haring fraternal relations amongst them- 
|The fralerral ijpe of polyandry has such deep roots amongst ih© 
iTodas that even the newly bom aubsenuent brother* in a family 
.fare treated as the husbands of the wife of their eldest brother. 
iDuring lie pregnarcy of the wife ike eldest of her husbands brother 
J performs the tow ard anew ceremony “by which legal fatherhood 
47. KdwII srd 11^17 LsI, TrUrnr^ Cail^t tf tit C.P, 
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is conventionally established in tlus tribe, but all the brothers are ' 
reckoned the cmld's fathen.** Accoraing to Dr. Rivers, “Sexual 
Mirmunism” or group marriage found in Toda community, that, 
is, all the men of different villages ate the husbands of one wife, j 
and according to Dr. Lowe, "the situation becomes more eomp- ! 
Heated when a woman sveds several men who arc not brothers and I 
who, as may happen, live in different villages. Then the wife I 

usually lives for a month with each in turn**... ” In cases 1 

when a family has a single son and the latter does not have anyj 
brother even then the wife of the former is treated as the wife of all 
his maternal or cousin brothers, if any. Bui the form of group mar* 
riage, in which a woman is supposed to be the wife of many people 
living in different villages, is not practised in the Toda community. 
The Carpenters of Travancore, now in Kerala also practise frater* 
nal polyandry. A group of brothers otvn one wife or wives. The 
elder brother enjoys a privileged position in the polyandrous 
society. According to Caldwell, “The monstrous custom of poly-j 
andry, or of one woman having several husbands, is sometimesi 
practised in Travancore by catpentets, sione*mason$ and indivi-l 
duals of other castes. Several brothers lis"ng together are unable/ 
to support a wife for each, and take one amongst them, who| 
resides with them ali. The children are reckoned to belong to 
each brother in succession, in the order of seniority.*’" I 

The Juangs_jnarry the daughter of their i^lemal uneles. 
Unrc8ffftted'‘Iove amongit-thetrt is not "considered* ball. Tlie 
chances of divorce after marriage are very rare, because mar- 
riage itself is connected with the wishes of girls and bo)'3. No 
religious priests are sought during marriage, the bride and the 
bridegroom^ participate in a communal dance, which fuMls the 
prime conditions of marriage. Divorce ts adopted amongst them 
in case of bigamy, widow marriage, and sexual corruption. 

A small bride price is usually demanded. IVidow remarriage and 
junior levirate are allowed- 

Monegaxny appears to be the rule of Cliero family. “Son'e’, 
Cheros admit that concubinage is allowed, and that a widow or 
divorced woman may go and live with Bn}’t>ne she likes; but this 
custom, too, appears becoming gradually discredited. Girls are 
said to be allowed little liberty twfore marriage; but si seems cer- 
tain that many marriages are carried out when pregnancy is the 
result of an antenuptial intrigue, in which case_ the alliance it 
recognised on her father giving a tribal feast (bhoj blut); but if her i 
paramour be of another casfeshe is permanently excluded. I-ite 
those in Chhoia Xagpur the hlirzapor Cheros profess to marry 
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their children between the ages of five and ten. Any 
may act as negotiator (agua). Tliough her father receives m 
bride-price it is spent on the marriage and he is expected to 8*^® 
her a dowry as far as Us means will allow. The cmtoras 
ing divorce, widow-martiage, the levirate, and succession, are tne 
same as among the Kols.*’*- 

The marriage ceremonies of the Reddies are performed *n 
the house, 'fhe custom observed at marriage in this tribe ts sin- 
gubr and unnatural. The rule is that, “in all cases in wluch Jt 
J$ possible, a man should marry his slsicris daughter,— that is, ms 
niece on the mother’s side. They will not marry at all into the 
families of their father's brothers or mother’s sisters, on the gtotmd 
of consanguinity I The law of entail, as interpreted in the civu 
courts, is connected with this rule of marriage; for the hereditary 
property of the father must descend to the issue of his son and 
grand daughter.” 

In general the Kamar family is Monogamous. They do not 
encourage divorce. If she fails to bear children, U is eustoma^ 
to take younger sister of his wife as his “Chooiki” or J^unior wife. 
If the second wife gives birth to a daughter, husband is not s'J?* 
posed to be satisfied with her. He wants a male child, and 
third wile does not give him one within a short lime, "be is 
ingofbriDglnga fourth”. Levirate marriage practised ehiefiy by 
the Kamars with the Kamar’s brother of the deceased had an 
inconteiiable right to the younger widow, if there are two or 
three brothers who can many her she is permitted to choose fmm 
her husband's kinslup. If the man sbe chooses is not uavrilllag> 
a date is fixed for her marriage. 

A woman, in Chenchu tribe who is disobedient to her hi^ 
band or incompatible in tetMerament is pul away. Such divorced 
women may marry again. On the other hand, a ivoman is also at 
liberty to relinqjish a husband whose afi’cciion she has reason' to 
believe has been transferred to another woman. The social code 
of Chenchus does not, however, prohibit him from keeping bis 
wife’s company during the day, and both are at liberty to make 
excursions into the forest and spend their honey-moon to the 
shaclovy vistas of sylvan beauty. Sednetion of an unmarried girl 
is an oUence punishable by a fine which is ’eaten’ by the tribal 
council and the oiTender is compelled to marry the girl. 

Marriage in the Kagas usually takes place between the ages 
•of 20 and 23, and is generally arranged by the parents of the boys 
.and girls concerned. The Naga lasuly is gene^Iy monogamous. 

J }*. iff.Ccaskr, TrfJvCjwrs Prorfeesr Vol 
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Hod -huating is a necessary prelimtoary requirement of marriage, t 
as it is in most "if not all genttine head>huntmg tribes is to be 
explained by tbe idea that unless a man has taken heads he has ! 
no surplus soul matter about him to beget ofiipringi.”** In the* 
Naga Hills of Assam in the Bhoka (Voka) tnbe one of the sub* 
tribal groups, a curious custom prevails among them, it is that till j 
a young man, according to R. G. Woodthorpe, “is mamed he 
goes perfectly naked, and he at once adopts a w-alst cloth whcn l 
he takes a wife to himself.’’ Naga women, like their men, are‘ 
strong and courageous, and after marriage the wife takes a high 

S laceinthe family About the position of women in theSema. 

'aga tribe, writes J. H. Hutton, “Though they are more rest- ' 
ricted in the matter of the possession of property and in sexual 
licence than the svomcn of the Angami and Ao tribes, is probably 
higher socially, as it is moially than in either of them, at any rale 
as far as the families of chiefs are concerned ” Continues Hutton, 
“Marriages are usually arranged on the basis of convenience and 
though a girl is never married against her will, moit of the 
arrangements is done for her by her parents and a wife is chosen 
orimarily for what she can do rather than for her looks. In her 
husband’s house-hold, the wife takes a high place, tbe children 
are treated kindly." 

The Kbasis and Caros are matriarchal tribes of Assam. Tbe 
most curious of their social customs is tbe importance attached to 
female descent and female authority. The husband marries into 
(he wife’s family, the wife or her mother being regarded at the 
head of the hoiuc-hold. Troperty btouEht by the husband to 
wife’s house reverts to his own family at rus death, being, together 
with his ashes after cremation, made over by his widow and child- 
ren to the youngest sister of the deceased, who inherits all ances- 
tral property and property acquired previous to marriage. Property 
acquired durii^ wedlock roes at tbe death of the husband to the 
widow and chimren, but this custom varies in different parts of 
the country, the inhabiunts of the Southern slopes and valleja 
recognising no difference between pioperly acquired previous to 
or after marriage, children here inherit all property. If there are 
no children, the property goes, on the death of the husband, to the 
nearest of kin who performs the funeral obsequies. Relatives 
who do not join in the perfonnance of such ceremonies do not 
share. If the children are nonage, and incapable of performing 
the funeral ceremonies, the property becomes temporarily ali- 
enated to the relatives who perform the same, but passes to the 
children when grown up, on payment of the expenus incurred by 
the relatives Thesame is the case wiih thcGaros. Thcyxiungest 
daughter of the father remains (be legal luccetsor of tbe property. 
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The daughter inheriting the property has to marry with her malet^ 
nal brother. The whole earnings of the Garo males are treated 
as the ptopetly of iheit mothers and sisters. The Gato women 
marry only with the person belonging to their father’s clan. 

The Abors practise poi^-gamy. Polyandry is alto known to 
them. Thus among the Alnn ofNEFA Capt. Dalton found three 
or four wives common, and the rich has “as many wives sshe 
can afford to buy; the tvealthy thus monopolises more than hts 
share, and if another res’oltiog practice that the polygandiasim, 
did not obtain, many of the poorer classes would probably be 
debarred from all sure of conjugal felicity. It is not unusual^ 
amongst these Abon for two brothers to have one wife betsveen 
them.” Dalton goes on to say ll»t, “Amongst the Chulikattas, to 
the East of the Padam, great chiefs have been known to have 
had as many as sixteen wives at a time. The Digaroo and Tyung 
Mishmis are equally unlimited in their luxurious propensities, 
one of them, well knovin in Assam, appears in the plains every ^ 
year with a new wife.” 

Polyandry and Monogamy are all found in JaunssvM'Bawar- 
1 1t has been said that the cotnmon eaute of pot^dry is 

' infanticide, but the cause of infanticide seems to vary ** 

j female infanticide has not ever been practised in Jaunswet-Bawar. 
The child marriage is practically practised amongst the Bhouyas. 
Among them the age of marriage for boys has come down from 
15 lo 16 andfor the girls from 10 to 13. Monogamyls practised 
among the Bhotiyas, widow remarriages are forbidden. According 

! to Dr. D. N. Majunidar, •'The traditional method ofBhotiya mar* 
riage is by capture when a boy has developed sufGcicni intimacy 
with a girl, he takes her away from her village with the help of 
his friends. Tlie girl is kept closed in a room for four lo five dajv 
and then is inducra to marry. Even a married girl is not always 
safe from being thus spirited away.”** Here we have no comments 
to make except to draw attention to a mistake of ^lajumdar, there 
does not seem to be any foundation for the above quotation. Mar- 
riage “by capture" is notpraeiiscd amongst the Bhotiyas. If the 
horoscope of bride and bridegroom agrees, the marriage is usually 
arranged by the parents of bride and bridegrooms. The Kharopa 
jis a pastoral triw, sometimes weavxri and mostly local traders. 
jChild marriage is absent amongst the Khampas. H. Harrcr, “He 
[shared his brother's wife and lived on fals flocks. The family seemed 
Ito be well off and they lived in a considerably larger tent than 
jthose of most nomads."»» Although they live in tents in joint 
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families, but polpndry is totally absent among the Khampas. 
Monogamy is the rule ofmamage. Sterility in wife often forces 
a man to make a second wife, and it is usually done in wedding a 
younger sister or “Kanchi" of his s^e, as his junior wife. They 
are broad-headed and the Kliampa are patriarchal as the Bhotiyas. 
They are non-s-egetarian Biniddfsts. 

The Hunias are pol)‘androus.*» “Monogamy, Polyandry, | 
polygamy, are all found in Tibet. Polygamy is for wealthy 
man who can afford two and occasionally even three wives.”* 
In Sikkim, however, it is usually a fraternal polj'andry 
that is to say, the conjoint husbands are usually brothen 
and the practice is that if the eldest brother marries hL 
wife is the joint wife of all the brothers; while if the secom 
brother marries, then his wife is common only to the second anc 
yoimger brothen, and not to the cider. “If the eldest o 
a group of brothen marries a woman, she is regarded as th< 
c mmon wife of all the brothen. It does not, faowes'er, necessarily 
follow that the will cohabit with all the younger brothen. Sh< 
exercises much liberty in this regard, and it will depend upon hei 
pleasure as to whether she will cohabit with any particular youngei 
brother. If the eldest brother (i. /. the real nusband) dies, tht 
wife passes to one of the younger brothen aecording to her owr 
selection. Should her choice fall on the next brother, she wil 
still be the common wife of the yeiunger brother. Should, how> 
ever, she select any of the younger brothen, she will be the com- 
iDon wife only of those younger tlian Wm, and If he be the young- 
est, she win be his wife only. If the eldest brother of a group ol 
brothen does not marry, but the second or third brother does so, 
then the wife will be common svlfe of such second or third brother 
and his younger brothen only. Elder brothen, in such c.ases, 
will separate and leave the family, having no claim on the wives 
of the younger brothers.’"* Fratemal variety of polyandry is 
practised among the Lepchas, and Levirate marriage is aho prac- 
tised generally in the Lepcha community. The marriage is gene- 
rally arranged by the parents, the incumbents are not forced to 
snarr>- against their win.** 

SUPERSTITIONS 

The chief home of the tribes Is In the inaccessible parK of 
the virgin forests and barren bills. The hills and mountains have 
isolated them from the dvilired world. They are very conserva- 
tive and orthodox. At the time of fatal diseases and other natural 
calamities, they observe many kinds of enchantments, according lev 
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the magnitude of the disaster the sacrifices of hen, osen etc. are 
made. Amongst the Kanikltars when “any one takes ill the head- 
man is at once consulted; "he visits the sick and orders two dramrn- 
ing and singing ceremonies to be performed. A tvhole night is 
spent in dancing, singing, drumming, and prayer for the recovery 
of the patient The Pula^-ars burn their dead close to the 
dwelling but, and “those who are better off are buried in a room 

in their own house, at a depth of about four feet .This is 

done through afiectcan to the deceased; still it is rare, and no 

women arc so burned The soul does reside there— this is 

what is desired. The spirit U called “xradha”, or familiar, and 
v.ill not barm the survivon, but watch over their interests and 
protect them from disease and danger.”** The same is the case 
with the Nayadit. According to E. Thurston, “The Nayadis burn 
their dead close to the dwelling hut. The bones are collected on 
the seventh day, and preserved in a pot, which is kept close to the 
hut. Pollution is obser\td for ten days, during which enangan 
(relations by marriage) cook for the mourners. On the tenth day 
all the sons of the deceased go, together with their relatives, to the 
nearest stream, and bury the Iwoes on the bank. The sons bathe, 
and perform “Beli”. This ceremony is performed in order that 
the soul of the departed may enter heaven, and that ghosts may 
not trouble them.”** 


Thejuangs lelieve in ghosts and spirits. They worship a 
featureless g^dess, which is called as Bonga. According to Juang 
the goddess is manifested in men, animals, trees and every other 
natural features They also worship the earth and sun and during 
their gloomy days they perfono sacrifices of goats and animals. 
They pay ^eat respect to their elders. The dead are burnt 
and the funeral ashes are thrown into a river, and during certain 
occasions, food and clothing are bestowed upon their dead 
'relations. During certain specious occasions, they worship their 
gods vrith devotion. The same is the case with the Bhlls. The 
dttd are burnt near (he river or a local stream, as amongst the 
Hindus; and some flowers and salt are also thrown into the river, 
where the funeral ashes of the dead are consigned. They believe 
that by doing so the dead will not feel any trouble in his journey 
to the next world. The Bhils believe in transmigration of soul, as 
asrongst the Hindus. Some twelve days after the death of tome 
reUtive, they celebrate a religious function Uuough which they 
believe Jhe deceased will find o place in heaven. The Kotas 
bum their dead. “Before the body is burnt a blessing is invoked 
on the village, the spirit of the dead being implored to allow to 
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more death there. A covr is then driven once or twice round the 
corpse and hilled, and the dead man’s hand clasped round the 
horn, as among the Todas wtb the body of a man Is burnt 
an axe, a handkerchief, a chopper, small knife, a ‘Buguri’, one or 
two walking-sticks, an umbrella, and some cheroots. With a 
woman a rice-measure, rice-beaier, sickle, svinnowing-basket, an 
umbrella, her cloth and jewels in everyday wear. The next day 
the bones are collected, placed in a pot, and buried near the 
burning place, a stone being placed over them. The skull, how- 
ever, is kept till the dry funeral. At the ‘*dry funeral” the slull 
is wrapped in a doth and placed in a cot, and the relatives bow 
to it, Buflaloes or Cows are killed, after being made to touch the 
cot on which the skull is laid. The sickle, jewels etc , are taken 
out of the fire, and water is sprinkled on the ashes from an earthen 
vessel, which is then broken. The ashes are not buried, hut left 
where they lie. The Kofai appear to have borrowed their funeral 
rites to a great extent from tfccTodas."** The funeral ceremonies, 
of the Todas are singular. The body is burned, and a great 
feast of slain buffaloes is given. This is termed the “green funeral”. 
Twelve months later a much more important ceremony is held, 
when a larger number of hoSalees are knled, and friends from the 
Badaga, Kota and Kurumba tribes are invited to the feast. Thli 
is called the “dry funeral.” 


The Nagas also worship their local gods, tbe main god being 
the fire. They also believe in spirits and ghosts. Witch-doctors 
are also frequently found amongst them svhose duty it is to pro- 
tect the villagers from evil spirits and natural calamities by 
dint of lus supposed divine power. He is held in high esteem by 
everyone. The man of authority in a N’aga village is the village 
chief, who settles the disputes and whose orders arc obcjtd by 
all, and the hereditary witch-doctors who are supposed to possess 
some divine power of curing tbe disease. The drinking of human 
blood and the tasting of human fiesb is common in the Arigami 
Nagas.** “Head-hunting is practised especially by the Naga 
tribes. If someone dies in head-hunting far from the home, "a 
portion of his hair is brought back by his companions to be atta- 
ched to the head of the wooden effigy, which is then the subject 
of usual funeral ceremony, and one may compare the way in 
which the head-hunter so often substituted the hair of his head 
or even of his living, and unwitting victim for the head he cannot 
carry off. ” 

Curing such seasons when the rain does not occur in lime, 
it is considered as a bad omen. A curious custom prevails amongst 


Madiai, Ctnnnttl ttRhr, Vol. IT. Ke>. <■ 

Huttcr. Com tflri’t jjm, VcL TP«« l.p. 404. 
Dr. Kuteo, Cat/tt A kia, fp. tc)— 104 
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the Goods of obuloios rain, it being that, “two naked ^ocj« 
to go and barjcM tbemselres to a plough at night, while a third 
nak^ woman drivcithe plough and pricks them with goad.”* 

( The same practice is found amongst the Baiga tribes and accord- 
ing to Elwin, “Some of the Baiga who have taken to the plough 
use the meth^ common to Gondi of taking the naked girls to the 
river where there is a ttripe of sand. They take a plough, tie 
them to it and then drag it along. They use the goad till they 
bleed. Bui the girls must be careful not to touch the plough with 
their hands and the charm will be spoilt.'*** This strange practice 
of the nude women to perform certain agricultural rites is not 
-only prevalent amongst the Goads and &igas but it is practised 
in one form or the other by almost all the primitive tribes of the 
world.’* Among the Mishims, “Whcoes'cr illness or misfortune 
of any kind visits them, a sprig of a plant is placed at the door to 
inform strainers that the bouse is uimer a ban for the time, and 
that it must not be entered, and sacrifices of fowls and pigs are 
oSered to their deities."” 

A carious custom prevails among the Malailis of the Kolli- 
mallau, and that is, “^S’hen a girl attains puberty, sbe it relegated 
for a month to a hueoutsiie the village, where her food Is brought 
to her during that period, and sbe is forbidden to leave the but 
either day Or night. Tne same raeostrual and death eustoasare 
observed by the Perla Malalalis."’* As a sign that “a Qirl {among 
Badagai) Im reached puberty, and is available for mitrimonltd 
purposes, she is tattooed on (he forehead with a needle dipped in 
the blacks collected from a cooking pot and mixed with oil.''” 


YOUTH HOUSE 


Before leaving this iaieresting subject, a few words should 
be devoted to the J^chelo.'s houseor Cotul. Bscbelor’s hooseis 
found amongst the Oraons, Hos Mundas, Nagas, Birhors, Abort 
etc., various inbes have described them by local names. The 
Konyark Nagas of Assam call it the YO for girls donniiories and 
they call the boy's dormitory, Monmg. The members of the Bach- 
elor’s bouse, bothboysand girls, are allowed, if they wish, to sexual 
intcreoane, and this is done geoeratly io the primitive tribes. "It 
would appear that sexual iotercoune before puberty u either re- 
cognised by a formal marriage or tolerated as the gratification of 
a natural instinct among the great variety of people in all quarten 


6t. BaSMU&HinUl, TfiH$ (Uttu *f C. ? , 

69. V. Elirio, Tit p, f4g. 

70. Hoddoo, HttUrri, 

71. V. Robnsoo, A DermuimAtnmt tf P.5S5. 

^ 7s. £.Thcmen, Midrtt Gmrtmtml Mum ttlltihi, Voh II,Ko.S, 

75. C>.0/,Vt.Ln.Ko.I,p.4. 
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of the globe.*’” In the Naga Hills of Assam in the AO tribe on? 
of the lub-tribil groups, we find similar sexual relations. Accord* 
ing to Df. Hutton, “The Aos are notorious for the unchastity of 

their women from the tender age girls are free to do as they 

liic before marriage, and arc thus, with difficulty prevented from 
doing so aftervi-ards. The unmarried girls sleep in small houses 
built for the purpose in twos or threes, and the unmamcd men 
sleep with them.”'* As a result of the freedom given to the bache* 
lorsofscxual intercourse, rarelydo we £nd a girl virgin at the 
lime of marriage, the virginity Is either lost the premarital 
sexual indulgence or forceful corruption According to AV. C. 
Smith, “Prior to wedlock the girls are allowed great freedom. It 
is said that Naga brides who are entitled to wear the “orange 
blossom of \*irgiaity" on the wedding day are very rare. The girls 
sleep by twos or threes in separate houses or in the houses of 
widows, where they arc visited by their lovers at night.”” On 
the occasion of ceruin festivals, a similar practice is found amon- 
gst the Garos of Assam, in that the bo\*s and girls freely indulge 
m sexual intercourse. According to Plasfair, “It is an unes-en 
law that young girls and men sleep to«ther after the eoteruin- 
neat is os*er, and the partoenhip of one night is expeetrd to 
precede a life long union. It is not absolutely necessary* that they 
should thereafter live as husband and wife, and no oblorjuy is 
incurred by the girl on account of her lapse from the path of 
virtue, unless she is found later to be an expectant mother.”” 


The Gotul or the bachelor’s house is also an interesting ins- 
titution among the tribes of &uthcm India Bachelor's house is 
found among Hos, Mundas, Oraons, Santhab etc. The Munrbi 
and the Kos call it Gipiora and while Oraons call it Ohumkuria, 
and amongst the Gonds it is known as Gotul or Gotul Guree. 
According to Russell and Hlra Lai, “Many Goad villages of Chat* 
tisgarh and the feudatory states have what is known as Gotul 
Ghar. There is a large house near the village where unmar- 
ried youths and madams collect and dance and sing together 
at night.’’” In his account of the dormitory life among the MurUi 
and Manas of Bastar, now in hUdhya Pradesh, Grigum 
writes as follows: “Boys and girls of an age to sdiit the donni* 
tories are known as “Leyur” and **Leyas” respectively. _AI1 
the boys anemble at the dormitory in the e\'ening for dancing, 
games and social and sexual training, sleeping on there after the 
departure of the girls to their homes late in night. The prb 
attend at the dormitory In the evening, each girl being paired ou 
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with a boy of an ‘Akomana’ clan- The girls have to comb their 
boy’s hair and massage their arms and legs, to dance with them 
and to be initiated into the mysteries of sex with them. Marriage 
frequently follows these dormitory unions, but by no means it 
always does.”^* 

The Oraons of the Chhola Nagpur Plateau have youth houses 
which they call Dhumkuria. Unmarried boys of the Dbumkuna 
have sexual intercourse with unmarried girls of the girl’s dormi- 
tory. According to S. Chandra Roy, “The supporten 
older “group-communism” theory will probably see in these 
Dhumkuria practices relics of tlie stage when “group commu- 
nism” might have been, according to them, the rule amongst these 
people. In the villages where the Dhunikuria no longer 
things are sowewhat belter.”** The girl’s dormitory is termed 
Pel-Erpa. There is also a separate house for the girls whwe they 
pass the night under the guaraianshlp of an elderly Pclo-Kotw^. 
“The dormitory for Oraon maidens b not, like the bachelo^ 
dormitory, a public building, and lo location is not suppose 
10 be known to any one excqit its inmates and to those of the 
bachelor’s dormitory. There are no ofEce-bearen attached to 
the maiden’s dormitory, but an elderly male Oraon is appointed 
Pelo-kotwar by the elders of the village to act as the luMrvisor 
of the girls during the village dances at the akham (danei^ 
ground) and the tribal Jalni dances. This Pelo-kotwar is held 
responsible for any scandal that may occur in connection with 
the village maidens, and is Cned by the village elders for his 
remissness. As hb perquisite he receives one anna (one peimy) 
from each girl when the year’s jairas arc finished. It is generally 
the most intelligent among the oldest maidens, however, who is 
regarded as the natural leader of the other maidens. She is some- 
times called the Barka Dhangrln. She, in consultation with the 
other girls of her class, directs and controls the inmates of the 
maiden’s dormitory. As in the boy’s dormitory so also in the girb> 
three years is the term of novitiate during which the novices have 
to do all the drudgery connected with the institution. Once in 
three years a fresh batch of maidens admitted into the Pel- 
Erpa. The maidens are, like the bachelors, divided into three 
turns, or grades according to age.”** The existence of dormitories 
for unmarried boys and girls are well established institutions 
amongst the tribal people. 

THE FIVE YEAR PLANS AND THE ABORIGINES 


As the aboriginal tribes form an integral part of Indian 
population, the Five Year Plans of the country also have a pro- 
79 Gthoa, JMmtf Cck// 

8a. S. Qiuidn Roy, Tic OrtmiJ CUett p. ij8. 
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^uion for their economic development and cultural enunciation. 
Tribal areas represent a ata^ of extreme underdevelopment in 
resources. Consequently, tribal populations hve in a state of 
treat poverty. During the first Fn.'e Year Plan some attempt has 
been made to introduce ueasures of the economic rehabilitation 
•f tribal population living in forests as well as those engaged in 
*triculturc and other occupations. Some attention was begun 
to be given to the problem of sbifdag cultivation, which is a 
diitinguishing feature of tribal agriculture in Assam, MadhiTi 
Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. 

Tbc Plan p«m‘dcd for about Rs. 28'!f crorcs for the welfare 
of tribal people, the total provision being raised in the course of 
the plan period toRs. 319 crorcs. Against the total allotment 
tinder the plan of Rs. 31-9 crores for the welfare of backward 
classes, the outlay in each jear of the plan was as folJotrt:— 


1931-52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 
1934 - 55 
1955- 56 


Rs. 3'25 crorcs. 
Rs. 3‘89 crores. 
Rs. C'28 crores. 
Rs. 8 09 crores. 
Rs. 11'27 crores. 


Rs. 32.78 crores. 


The Second Plan envisaged a total outlay of 47 crores of 
rupees for these tribal areas which is detailed as below:— 


Conimunit>' De\-elopmcnt 
Economic Development ... 
Rducaiion & Cultural Development 
Health, hfcdlcine & ll'ater supply 
Housing and Rehabilitation 
Olliers 


Rs. 1 1 crores. 

Rs. 12 „ 

Rj. 8 „ 

Rs. 8 „ 

Rs. 5 

Rs. 3 „ 


In the sphere of cemmunity detclopment, rnultl-parpoie 
plans h4%e been emhaced lo funeticn for ih- betterment of the 
tribal tominurities. This mullbpurpose planning includes the 
introduction and development of sedentary agriculture, became 
ihe “tribal eoramunilics in JulJy srgiori have long been sccui- 
tomed to the s)-sfem of shtfiing cultivation. Tliough in the pan of 
the countr>- they have already adopted more settled methods of 
agriculture and base taken to terrace culiivation using the 
nom«l village implcrpents, there are arras where the system of 
shifting cultivation still prevails.**** SUfting agriculture, in view 


It >■<■«■ f--»f p <j» 
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of the growing population, is dylog a natural death, and the 
government too is taking strenuous initiative to make legislation 
thereby discarding the use of shifliog agriculture in order to avoid 
unnecessary abandonment ofland and to accommodate the tribes 
and landless with the land. Besides this, the planning also 
includes the construction of better roads and other means of trans- 
port and communication, the development of sanitation and 
medical faalities and last but not least, the propagation and 
•development of cottage industry and eo operation. 

Several states recognised the construction of tribal economics 
Tribal research institutes t^ere organised in Orissa, Bihar, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and tribal bureaus were set up in Rajas- 
than and Madhya Pradesh. In all die states which have tribal 

a ulations, tribal advisory boards were organised with a %^cw to 
,)ing the state Governments in drawing up and implementing 
-welfare programmes. 



arAPTER vtii 

TRIBAL LANGUAGES OB INDIA 


India being a huge sub^ntinent in phj'sical dimension], 
containing numerous varieties fif human stocia, it is but natural 
tlut it should conmin a variety of languages. There are three 
linguistic families predominant in India 

! . The Dravidian language is spoken by most of the ab<v 
riginal tribes of southern Indus (Fig, 2Gand 27). 



2: The Arjan language is spoken by the civillted and semi- 
civilised tribes ot northern India, 

3. The Indo-Chinese. “They are ail spoken by Mongo- 
lian races, and they all ^vc some characteristics in common. 
The most important arc the use of monosyllabic Vrordi and the 
so-called isolation, the sbsenee of form words and, eonse- 
quenily, of grammatical forms.*** 

I. C. A.Crictsoa, tAsvmr g- S. 
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SOUTHERN XANGUAGES 

Tl.cic dialects arc even older tlian the Aryan because the 
Eravidians veic residing in India ctcd before the imTni gratioa of 



Fig. 27- Languages in lodU. 

the Aryans, and they were driven by them southwards, and even 
today the Dravidiacs reside in southern India. Of tribal 
languages in central India the CcD'us Superintendent of Central 
India Agency now inhtadbya Pradesh, writes as follows : Des- 
pite the presence of a large tribal populaiion in Central India, 
the question of the non- Aryan dialects giting place lo the advanc- 
ing tide of Aryan culture and civilisation does not present itself 
ibrlbcsery obvious reason that the process of displacement has 
already taken place, perhapsa long Hire ago. Tie Kol, Baiga 
ard oiV.er hlunda Inbes in J ewa, ll c Sour in the Bundelkhand, the 
Saharia in non! em hlalwa and Gwalior, ) at e in present day no 
languages of ifccir own. They speak tic Indo-Aryan vernacular 
of the locality in which they reside. WLcther the Bhil had a lan- 
guage of his own wc do not know. Probably the basis of his lan- 
guage was Munda but his present language is thoroughly overlaid 
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with an htytn lupcninicture* .The Coadi (*o eaUcd) of 

Revn ii practicau/ a broken Dagbeli. If that be fo, the Aryan 
bnguagehas already rupplanted (he Uncage of the Gondi The 
Bioall number of Korkus who tivx in nlUges in N’arbada valley 
have practically abandoned their language and speak htalvi.* In 
border area* bUlnguallim is In fact fremiently encountered. Of 
l»>lingualijm in hfadhya Pradesh the ^ntus Superintendent of 
the Central India Agency concludes that -**a striking example is 
afforded by the tribe of Nahalt in the Centra! Provinces. The peo- 
ple appearra to have originally spoken the hlunda Languan akin 
to Karku. It came uit-der Dravtdun influence and has become 
mixed form of speech, half htunda and half Oravidtan lliis in 
its turn has fallen under the spell of Ar^an longues, and is now 
in fair way to becoming an Aryan language. If we were to judge 
by language a buadtM ^xat* ago we should hatx caUed the 
hfunda.”* 


The Ausiro-Asiatlc langu.sgcsio Bihar and Oriisa ar* gra- 
dually vanishiag, but the same language it flourishing in the 
West, and according to the Census Superintendent, "Since 1921 
there has been an mcreaie of about 5,77,000 or 17-7%, in the 

jiutnberofpeTvmstpeaking irilwl languagw. They 

have in fact more than kept pace with the general increase In 
population, with the result that the croportion of the total popu- 
Uuon accounted for by them has rtsen from 659 to 007 per ten 
thouMtids. Two prlocipal reasons may be advanced to explain 

this the first is that the aboriginal people themselves have 

multiplied more quickly than more other communllies-partly be- 
cause their natural rate of growth is superior, and partly because 
many Immigrants have reiumctl during the last decade from the 
industrial centres oflkRgal and the tea gardens of Assam. The 
second reason is tlsat the procedure adopted at the present census 
of recording "mother-tongue" and "subsidiary laRgua«” sep.i- 
rated. instead of the tingle language 'ordinarily ipokrn."bas 
undoubtedly led to a more complete return of tribal languages as 

tlic mother tongue of persons wboare bi lingual similarly, 

in Balasore the tiumbcr of Santhali speakers has rone up abrupilv 
from 9.C5S to I5,!?0 and morethan 10,000 of the latter are now 

slKjwn as speaking a second language ‘'Oria" very few of 

the tribal languages arc falling into disuse. The onlycnesln 
a. P^C7/. p.ajs. 

furTSicr norb.M fir tt .tVnv, dulUx Mira-if l'>n 
tScftr, tnd art it rouebm Kiit Ir.bn. Thrv n'utt Btr* <!«> wr-sa 

^l»ceUliu M sBato^ofsS* BCWadJinor ttMrsi;>-sk o'KO-J r nf tKidoifcri 
tactsl!fT#« IWt. PaeSrt tSetlV* tJ siwrr. 

«aj Kwtfacn ILabwast, cf vkucB ifce (gpn-sr-l daBers an 1**?“'’ UtltL 
Jtkwrt and U*t*l an (KXti clnfir coaontatl stat, Gafntl. and Bl't ^ *'nrt> 
nt tv mnaiJ<'oi M {iAian(tt.an tacnhn.'' 

-C A. Vot (JTIVirf »»< 
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vhjch the proportion of tpeaken il appreciably lower 
10 years ago sire Bhtimij, Juang, .Khairia, Mahili and lun. 
the case of ^taluU the decrease probably has not much 
cance, for this dialect (like KarnuU) each . 

variant of Saothali, and it » probable that Santhah w« 
fairly often as the mother tongue of pertoni speaking Mahau. 

Sir George A. Crienon classifies the Dravldian family 
four main groups, suehaa:— 1. The Dravidian Group, 2* 
fcnnedialc Croup, 3. Andhra Group and, 4. JJorabui. _ *** 
table given in the last Indicates the above 
language groups. With the Re-organisation of state* 

I states have been comprised in each of which one 
• minates. Tarnil is mostly spoken in htadras State, ^Trfegu * 
Andhra Pradesh, hlalayalam in Kerala and Snares* in M)'sore. 

INDO-ARYAN ijVhiCUACRS 

According to Rapson. “The lodo Aryan languages have note 
esc (ended very considerably to the south ofAryavarata, the tegiot* 



Fig. 23. Indo-Aryan Languages 

of Aryans, as defined ^ hlano. /. t. the country between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas from the Bay of Bengal to the 
4. E.J. R>p»oo. TftCtmh-^ •/ ir£., Vol. f.p. <}. 
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Arabian sea.”* (Fig-*28 and 29}, Sir G. A. Grierson classifies 
the Indo-Aryan family as mentioned in the table below :—l. In- 



ner band, 2. Outer-band, and 3. Central Band. The following 
table will indicate (he present trend of Aryan languages in India. 


Aryan 

Aryan 

Sub family 

Total number 
of speakers 

Percentage 

Aryan 

Languages 

Hindi 

793 Lakh 

23-5 


Bengali 

531 

15-8 


Bihap 

270 „ 

8-3 


Punjabi 

158 „ 

4-7 


Kajasthani 

139 „ 

4*1 


Oriya 

in „ 

3-3 


Marathi 

203 „ 

6-2 


Gujrati 

108 „ 

3-2 


The table evidently shows that the Ary*®" speaking popula- 
tion constitutes 70% of the total pojiulatton. The Hindi speaking 
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Fig. 30. Aryan Languages of India 


enough. It is spoken and understood by the people of the Pun- 
jab, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, U. P. and Rajasthan. Other im- 
portant languages comprise Bihari, Bengali, ^jasthani, Punjabi, 
Gujrati, Maratthi etc. (Fig. 30). 

INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES 
^ The tribes which still remain in their native hilb preserve 
their primiiis'e religion and customs and in many cases also their 
own languages. The Indo-Chinese languages are spoken by Kagas, 
Garos, Mikirs, Abhors. Daphalas of NEFA; Lepchas of Sikkim and 
Darjeeling, LadhaH of Ladakh ; which are mostly cotdtned to the 
southern slopes of Himalayas from Ladakh to NEFA. They speak 
diHerent tankages and the tribes of one community often speak 
quite a diiferent dialect frotp those in the next within a short 
radius, and the *'tvix> adjoining tribes cannot converse together, 
except through the medium of a third dialect, common to both.*' 
Formerly the Indo Chinese languages were divided into two gro- 
ups.* 1. Mon Khmer family, 2. Tibeto-Bunnan. The most 
j. C. A. Gricnoo, Sm*ytftaJ!*,yo\ in,P». I,p. J. 
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recent attempt at a detail philolc^ical classiGcation is that oFRo* 
bert Shafer, which he divid^ into seven groups, r/^ : 1 . Sinitic, 



Fig. 31. Tibeto-Cbloese Languages 

2. Manic, 3. Bodic, 4. Baric,5. DaicorThai, 6. Karenic, 7. Bur- 
mic. The general character of the Tibeto-Bunnan dialects pos- 
sess a high varirf vocabulary. This fa due to the fact that "most 
Tibeto-Bunnan dialects are spoken by wild and semt-wild tribes, 
and it is accordingly only to be accepted that in them this pecu- 
liarity should be so prominent.’’* The mountainous region bet- 
ween the Assam valley and Tibet, from Bhutan in the west and 
Brahamputra in the cast, fa inhabited by a series of tribes which 
all speak Tibeto-Burman langnages, Grierson includes them in 
"north Assam group."’ The fable given below has been taken 
from Dr. Hutton’s Census of India, 1931, indicating the distribu- 
tion of population of each sex by l^guage. 


6. C. A. Gtiereofl. U^ittrSm'j tf lH, Pt. I.p. 5- 

7. DfJ. p. JM 
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Tetji Nambtr efSptakers 
1931 

(000 cnmtted) 

Where chiefly 

^faies Females spoken 


Vemacxilars of India 1,80,215 


Austric Family 2,675 

Austronesian sub<family 

(Malaya Group) 3 

Malay 2 

Salon 1 

AustroAsiatic sub family 2,673 

(Mon Group) 154 

Palaung Wa Group 82 

Wa Group 11 

Palaung 70 

Kbasl Group (Khast) 114 

NJeobar Group (Nlcobarese) 5 
Munda Branch 2,310 

Khenvarl 2,018 

Kurku 85 

Kharia 79 

Sawara 98 

Gadaba 22 

Tlbcto-Chinese Family 6,909 

'fibetan group 127 

Bhotia 127 

BhotU ofBaltistan 68 

Bholia of Ladakh 21 

Pronomilalizcd Himalayan 56 

Kanauri 12 

Kirati 44 

Non^Pronominatized Hima* 
layan Croup 51 


1,65,673 

2,677 

3 

2 Burma 
1 Burma 
2,664 

151 Burma 

88 

1 1 Burma 
70 Burma 
120 Assam 
5 

2,299 Andamans and Nico* 
bars 

2,014 Assam. Bengal, Bi> 
bar Orissa & C. P. 
85 Bihar, Orissa &C.P. 
33 

97 Madras 
22 Madras 
7,101 
125 
125 

69 Jammu & Kashmir 
21 Jammu & Kashmir 
58 

14 Punjab 

44 Bengal and Sikkim 
50 
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Where chiefly 

Males Females spoken 


Murzni 

22 

21 Bengal & Sikkim 

Magari 

9 

9 Beng^il, Assam and 



Sikkim 

Rong or Lepcha 

13 

12 Bengal and Sikkim 

North Assam Branch 

9 

9 

Abhor 

7 

7 Assapj 

BaraorBoda Group 

•466 

445 Assaoi 

Eodo 

MS 

143 Assail 

Garo 

117 

113 

Tipura (Mrung) 

104 

44 Assam & Bengal) 

Mikir Language (Mikir) 

64 

62 Assam 

Naga Group 

173 

173 

Angami 

22 

21 Assam 

Serna 


Assam 

Ao 

15 

13 Assam 

Tangkhul 

14 

15 Assam 

Naga (Uflclassed) 

4 

4 Assam 

Kuki'cUn group 

476 

497 

Manipuri 

192 

200 Assam 

Thado 

28 

29 Assam 

Lusai 

28 

32 Assam 

Chin (Other unspeciSed) 

60 

61 Burma 

Kuki (Other uncIassiBed) 

5 

5 Assam & Bengal' 

Kachia Group (Kachin] 

76 

81 Burma 

Bzinna Group 

4,881 

5,079 

Eunnese 

4,032 

4,522 Burma 

Arakanese 

156 

152 Burma & Bengal. 

Intha 

28 

29 Burma 

Lolo-Musoo group 

48 

29 Burma 

Akha 

21 

19 Burma 

Tai group 

517 

511 

Khum 

16 

16 Burma 

Shan 

475 

470 Burma 
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Where chiefly 

stales Females spoken 


Karom Group 

669 

Dravidian Family 

35,846 

Dravida group 

30,644 

Tamil 

10,073 

hialayalam 

4,533 

Kanarcse 

5.690 

Kodagu or Koorgi 

23 

Tulu 

324 

Intermediate group 

1,797 

Kurukh ororaon 

521 

Mai to 

35 

Gondi 

926 

Kandhi or Kui 

288 

Kolasu 

16 

Andhra Language group 
(Tclgu) 

13,291 

North Western Language 
(Brahull 

115 

Indo European Family 

1,34,083 

Eastern Group (Iranlanl 
BalucU 

334 

Pastiio 

895 

Hard group 

820 

Shina 

36 

Kashmiri 

788 

North-Western Group 

6,803 

Lahnda or Wertem Pun 


jabi 

4.603 

•Sindhi 

2,200 


672 
35,797 
20, SH 

10,339 Madras & Mysore 
4,605 XCadras, Cochin te. 
Travancore 

5,576 Bombay, Madras, 

Hyderabad & Mysore 
32 Koorg 
308 Madras 
1,612 Bihar & Orissa 
517 Bihar & Orissa 
36 Bibar L Orissa 
939 C. P. & Benr 
269 Madras, Bihar & 
Orissa. 

13 Madhya Pradesh 

13,983 Madras, Hyderabad 
& Andhra 

92 Baluchistan 
1,23,410 

284 Baluchistan & Bom- 
bay 

742 N. W. r. P. 

690 

32 Jammu & Kashmir 
656 Jammu & Kashmir 
5,769 

3,965 Punjab, Bombay & 
N.W.F.P. 

1,807 
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^Vherc chicilf 

Males Females spokes 


Southern Group 

1,817 

Marathi 

10,573 

Kastem Group 

46,059 

Oriya 

5,485 

lihari 

14,015 

Bengali 

27,577 

Assamese 

1,042 

Mediate Group 


(Eastern Hindi) 

4,210 

Centrl Group 

60,652 

Western Hindi 

37,743 

Rajasthani 

7,271 

Gujratl 

5,616 

Punjabi 

8,799 

Bhlli 

1,110 

pahari Group 

1,472 

Central Pahari 

6 

Eastern Pahari 

251 

(Khas-Kura or Nepali) 

Western Pahari 

1,211 

Unclassed Languages 

29 

Gipsy Languages 

13 


Veisaculars of other Asia* 
tic countries and Africa 196 


10,544 

10,317 Bombay, M. P. «k 
Hyd. 

46,530 

5,709 Bihar, Orisa & 
Madras 

13,912 Bihar, Oris'a & 
Rajasthan 

25,952 Bengal & Assam 
957 /\ssam 

2,657 M. P. & Bcrar 

53,905 

33,804 U. P , Punjab, Raj. 
asthan, Hyderabad 
and Gwabor 

6,627 Rajasthan Gwalior,. 
M. P. 

5,240 Bombay, Baroda, 
Gujrat 

7,040 Punjab, Jammu and 
Kaslimir 

1,076 Bombay and Rajas, 
than 

1,280 

1 U. P. 

162 Bengal, Assam & 
Sikkim 

1,115 Punjab, Jammu & 
Kashmir 

25 

13 Bombay, Punjab & 
Jammu and Kash- 
mir 

105 
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Where chiefly 

Males Females spoken 


Indo European FaTnily 

25 

14 

Persian Group 

23 

12 

Persian 

S3 

12 Bombay, Baluchis* 



tan & NAV.F. Pro- 



vinces 

TibetO'Chinese Family 

124 

62 

Chinese Group 

124 

62 

Semlric Family 

37 

23 

Arabic 

34 

20 Bengal &. Hyderabad 

Hamiiic Family 

3 

2 Bombay 

Mongolian Family 

a 

4 

Japanese Group 

3 

! Bombay & Burma 

European Languages 

208 

13! 

Indo-European Family 

208 

131 

Komaoce Group 

a 

6 

Portuguese 

6 

4 Bombay £; Madras 

Teutonic Group 

103 

125 

Eoglish 

196 

123 
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NORTH INDIAN TRIBES 
Dhotitas of Kiinuon 

Physical environment describes the life of the Bhotiasof 
Kumaon. As is generally the case srith (he mountain dwellers, the 
cold climate, and nigged topography ofKumaon have moulded 
the Bhotiyas into brave, sturdy and hard wotldng human beings. 
The hills and mountains hate isolated them from the outside in- 
fluences and in fact, isolation is the Ley note of their simplicity 
and comparatively losver standard of civiI}s.ition. Nature, i.e. 
physical environment of tlieir habitat has not extended its kind- 
ness, (as in the case of the people of more favourable environment} 
to them. Even the facihues of agncullurt-ample lewl land, 
good rain-fall and a long grosving season-which have been the 



Fig. 31. The Habitat of the Bhotiyas 


gateway of modem csvilisation, are not available to them. Nature 
h<« been very greedy and it thnink its gtfiy hands, while allotting 
its gifts to her sons. The only means through which these Bhotiyas 
make out their livilebood is iheexisteneeof some small and scattered 
pastures svbcreJn their herd of goats and sheq> dvelJ and which 
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fecdt them, and tnuUer patehei oflevel land, nuini)' confined M * 
fetr rivet valleyi whereupon th^don bit of apiculture. (Fig. 32.) 

T!ie habitat of the Bhotiyaa ii confined to the northern 
mountainoui reponi ofKumaQn, (ivow in Utterakhand Divition)* 
along Tholi river, above lUdrinath; and between the vall^ of 
Darma ar\d Johar in Almora diitrict (now in Piihoragsrh dUtl.) 
Ccncrally they choose to lettic in the valleyi of riii’en which ena* 
ble them to practise some apiculture, and through the passes 
made hy these rivers, they cany on their local trade with the 
Tibetans in the far north. 

Settlement follows the principal drainage lines, mainly in 
belweert 9,000 to 13,000 ft from the tea level, which is covered 
with snow from October to April> the magnitude of average 
snowfall being C to 10 fi. Tldi it the period when they descend 
down themeuntaiftt with (heircaltlewralib and family inio the 
river valley*. With the first snowfall in October, the Dholiyai 
practise transhumance, taking their herds of goats and sheep 
down into the river valleys, where they sell the 1 ibeun wool and 
their local wool also, in eachange for seme of their necessities, and 
sometimes even for cash. The wool they trade in is generally of 
rough variety and of two coloun*btack and whiie>the latter 
being superior to the former and fetches a higher price. The 
Bhoitas remain in these lower regions tipio April and during that 

E etied they mainly do trading activities in wool. Recently the 
Itotiras have begun trading in woollm articles such as woollen 
rugs, blankets and p.tnkhis, which fetch more price than the raw 
wool. The Bhoiiyas arc very skilful in weaving and spinning. 
Inspite of the fact that they do not possess modem weaving and 
spinning equipments, the hand*spun nigs, thulmas, dans, pan* 
khies (which is the only art that a • houa ton inherits from his 
father) arc the main sources of their income. The Dhotij-a* 
pnerally bring wool from Tibet in exchange with grain, salt and 
oihernecessiiier, but the recent political upheavals in Tibet and 
the Chinese intmsion into our border regions arc providing a 
stumbling block in the smooth working ol the trading activities 
between them and the Tibetans. 

During the period when they descend down the mountains, 
they often go to Ramnagar, Haldwani, Kotdwara etc., to sell 
their woollen articles and buy their necessities cheaply. Thty 
generally leave their herds of goats and sheep at theirwinter 
camps, because in lower regions, they pi e»oi,g}| and easy means 
of transportation, and while returning upwards the sheep and 
goats arc used as beasts of burden, as the auto-vehicles are not 
available higher Up in the hills. In this way, the sheep and goats 
ofthe Bhotiyat perform m.’inilbid functions-providing raw wool 
for the manufacture of woollen articles, as well as carrying the 
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articles which they bring in from the Icmer places In exchange for 
their wool. The raw wool of these Bhotiyas find a ready market 
in the towns situated in the lower regions for example the wool 
brought by them from Barzea, Johar and Dharchula finds a ready 
market in Almora town where the wool is refined and made into 
fine rugs, blankets etc. by modem mechanical devices. The 
Government sponsored Industrial Training Institute in Almora 
and Afalari buys all the raw wool from Bhotiyas and it is unique 
instUute of its kind in the whole of Kumaon in that it gives 
a stimulus to the woollen trade of these poor Bhotiyas as well as 
fulfils the needs of the people of Kumaon. 

^Vhen it becomes warmer in the lower regions, Bhotiyas 
ascend the hills, carrying with them the articles, which they have 
brought and place them in their summer residence. In this rvay 
they descend and ascend in a year in the following way 


April-May 

May-June 
Mid June 
End of June 

htld'September 
End of Sept 

October 
November 
End ofNov. 


... First upward trip of traders, with 
goats and sheep. 

... Traders’s second trip. 

... Famdies with jibus; mules etc. 

... Scheduled Caste Bhotiyas or Lehart 
and Beggars. 

... Beggars’ first downward trip. 

... First downward trip with goat 
and sheep. 

... Second downtsiard trip of traders. 

... Families descend. 

... Lohars and Doms. 


During April and May, when they ascend, leaving their 
winter camps, they generally begin moving early in the morning 
at about 4 A.M. and moveupto9 A. M. After that they stay there 
and leave their herds of sheep and goats in the neighbouring small 
and scattered pastures; the women folk go to collect fuels in 
the adjacent wooded areas, and all of them return back at their 
camps by the approach of evening. Those not having lanterns or 
petromaxes, lit fire in open area throughout the night and take 
rest around the fire. They also let loose their fierce dogs at night 
to guard the cattle herds and the property which they possess 
against wild animals and thieves. Generally Bhotiyas encamp in 
open areas, and those lacking the teals spend the nights^ under 
hillocks or caves. This process goes on till they reach their sum- 
mer camps. The table given below shows their summer and 
winter residences. 

14 
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Summer residence 

D«//. 

XTsnltr residence 

Ivlailam 

Pithoragarh 

Tcjam, Bhaimkot, Timlia, 
Phatnsakhal, Bbanarkot, 

Kwiti, TiUibagcr, KanoU 
DhaQjar. 

Fachu 


Sangarbi, Dhtuz, Barsgar. 

Ganghar 


Thai 

Bilji 


Dtvotl, hlusaxia, ChaunsaU. 

Burfu 


Kolia, Basora, Mav.-anl. 
Bhakunda, Banori, Thalor. 

^lapa 


Polia. 

LA\'an 


Bhaoangaoa 

Iklartoli 

-* 

Balk, Bhacarigaon, AzQtbal, 
Dcbibagar. 

Tola 

" 

Bhamslotl, Gular, Gagarpaoi 
Phanoli, Cboribagar. 

Khculaoch 


Baraun. 

Relkot 


Baikuri, Kiral, Saling. 

Lapsa 

j’ 

Khan), Pokhari, Lsunti. 



Garbagar 

Kuti 


Dbarehula. 

Carbiyaog 


Dharchxila, and LoHogliat 

Nlti 

ChamoU 

Kodla, Bbimiala 

Gaznsali 


Boya, Chamali 

Baispa 


CfaioLka, Math 

Fafk)agano 

„ 

Bijar, Tlurpak 

Rad^bagar 

„ 

Kampraj-ag, Badgaow 

^largaow 

,, 

Sabana, Joshimath 

Kiukuti 


Bazad, Kyuad, Birhi 

Malari 


Drwalpur, Balkhila, Thirpak, 
ThifFna, Pang, Muina, 
Cbandpur, Vatoli, Ghat, 
Langani, Bizar, Lansi 

Kosa 

» 

htangroli, Pudsari, Thi/Tna, 
Kaldbagar 

Dunagiri 


Mathana, Pudsari 

Jhelam 

” 

Didoli, Bagmunda, Kigol, 
Tatabsod, Birhi, RingsaL 

Nong 


Nong, Hat. 

Faku 


Fakti 

Tolma 


Tolma 

Sukht 

„ 

Sukhi 

Latha 

„ 

Latha 

Vaelgaon 

,, 

Vaelgaon 

Klana 


Ghat, Josh’math, Pandukeahcr 
Chadirula, Pipalkotl, Glngraa, 
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Indradhara 

Chamolt 

Santima, Dcwalpur, Nowya- 
gard, Sirokhuma, Gopesher, 
Nigol. 

Gopesher, Sirokhuma, San- 

Gajko'J 


tana Dcwaldhar, Chadkula, 
Pandukesher. 

Deivaldhar, Gopesher, 

Oath 


Santuna, 

Gopesher, Deivaldhar, 

Lambagar 

,, 

Santuna. 

Pandukesher. 


Reacliing theic summec camps, which geaerally lie in 
some riwr valley, BhoUyas practise some agriculture, and 
sow some wheat, barley, and a local grain koenvn as China. The 
sowing of these crops starts here at the tune when wheat is harve- 
sted in other parts of India. Ihe growing season is short for 
4 to 5 months. At times wl»en a slight temperature decrease 
occurs, sno'vfall is frequent svhich is generally followed by frost. 
In fact the frest-free period is too short and ranges between 3 to 4 
months. As a contequeace of this, therefore, the wheat grain 
becomes thin and does not contain proteios and other nutrient. 
The growing season and (he frost.free period shortens ivith the 
increase of elevation. This meagre agriculture Is done only in the 
river valleys, where soil is somewhat fertile, brought by the 
snow-fed small streams and rivers; other parts, specially in 
higher altitudes are barren, totally devoid of soil and the topo- 
graphy consists only of bare rocks. 

Tbe barter of goods and wool between Bhotiyas and 
Tibetans usually takes place in the month of September. 
Tibetan wool is more finer and superior in quality than their 
own which they shear from their sheep and goats The goods 
which they give la exchange of wools to the Tibetans usually 
consist of rough cloths, gur, sugar, tobacco, and barley etc. 
Bhotiyas are, as a matter of fact pastoral nomads As the herds 
of sheep and goats are their msin property and m»n$ of eking 
out their livelihood, they do not have any £^ed dwelling. When 
the gross, (which is coarse and small) of one pasture-land exhausts 
they move to other pastures, taking with them their tents, 
generally made of the skins of goats and mules, utensils herds of 
cattle and all and sundry. Such pastures in Kumaon are found at 
the heights ofS, 000 to 11,000 ft from the sea-level. Thwe pas- 
tures are not like those of pampas and prairies in dimensions, 
rather they are smaller and scattered and t^ grass is short which 
can only ^ chewed by the sheep and goats. Like his Lepeha 
k/ttA.^s, 'iit. Vji'mJAo. 'hWa Cas 

good pastures, drives his no^ for days through little knoim 
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lofty and only rctnms Vkhen his supply of food is exluus- 

ted or there is herbage once more upon the ot'cr-grazed range 
near his bsbitation. He is a great traveller, and in consequence 
knows the mountain w-ays, intimately It is a constant mars'cl to 
tee to what altitude the Bhotiacllm^, and what out of the way 
places he reaches Amidst the black slopes in some high vajleys 
there is a widely scattered Cock of sheep and goats, and a solita^ 
Bhoti)-a youth is teen whistling and chuckling to his vagrant 
flock and industriously spinning wool as he trots along.” 

This pastoral nomadtsm gives them enough leisure, and 
unlike the pastoral nomads in other parts of the world these 
Bhoiias make proper use of their leisure. In their leisure time 
they make diilerent varieties of blankets and pankhies, which 
though coarse and unreflned, are cheap enough, and can easily 
be bought by the poor mountain dwellers. 

The anthropological traits of these Bbotijas are that of 
Mongolian type, with a flat cose, hairs on their beads, a typical 
Moogoiian eye«fofd, short to medium stature, and brownish' 
^llow skin colour. The hair growthon their bodies is very scant, 
l^ey might have inherited these physical and ndsi features 
rroiD Til^tans in the far north, through inier*marTiage. May 
be that these people are olTsprings of the Tibetans who 
might have settled in sub-Himalayan regions. Their social 

S raetices and cultures are an intermixture of Tibetans and 
[Indus dwelling in the Himalayan sub'Segions. During ft few 
festive occasion, such as marriege, they usually drink the local- 
made wine and cat tl.e meat of U-eir goats, which are buteher.d 
on such important occasions only In Darma, however, the 
women retain a dress fashion after that of the Hunias Accor- 
diog to Traill, “This consists of a web of cloth folded round the 
body, and descending from the waist to the ankles in the fonn of 
a petticcat, at the waist it Is secured by a girdle, commonly of 
iaaihCT ; above this is a shift without sleeves, reaching below the 
knee, while above all is a narrow hook fixed on the top of the 
head and covering all but the lacf, showing a tail dncending 
dovsr the bad nearly to the keels, a pair of boots, similar to those 
of the men, completes the equipments. The above articles of 
dress are all made from wcolleo stuff, dyed eitl.cr red or dark 
blue having narrow white strips.” The vvomen do not observe 
tccrecy or parda, as they have to go shoulder-to-shoulder with 
their htubaedtin every walkof life. Polygamy is not allowed, 
txceptirg in seme exceptional cases Monogamy is the rule of 
marriage. Widow remarriage is forbidden, but the widow holds 
full rights over the property of her deceased husband. 

Two sub-castes of Bhotiyas are found amongst Bhotiyas 
residing in CUmoli diitr. w;. Xlanclrs snd ToJehea who XrcrJy 
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inter-marry amongst themselves and accept the daughters of the 
neiglibouring hillmen who arc not Bhotiyas, although the latter 
will not take the daughters of these Bhotiyas in marriage, and 
alliance is considered one of patronage. Outside Garhwal, 
Marchas and Tolchas are to be fouDd in Johar of Pithoragarh 
district. Here Lolchas and Marchas marry among themselves, 
and Marches freely inter-marry with the Sokpas, otherwise known 
as Rawats of Johar. Tolchas go so far as to give their daughters 
to the R.awats, but refuse to take the daughter of Rawats for them* 
selves, as they consider themselves as superior. The Niti valley 
is inhabited by Marchas and Tolchas, and the hfana valley of 
Chamoli by Marchas only. Malari snllage in Cbamoli district is 
the lowest village in which any Marchas are to be found. Below 
it and up the Rmi valley the inhabitants are all Tolchas. 

The Bhotiyas of Uttrakhand are earnestly striving to follow 
all the ordinances of the Hindu religion and i cvariably speak of 
themselves as Hindu in fact, so far has their progress gone that 
some authorities have classified them as Hindus The following 
are some of the ceremonies to bs found “among the partially 
Hinduized" Bhotiyas. Birth— on the Bfib day after child birth 
“Pancheli” is performed, the women and child being allowed to 
occupy a separate room or house but no one is permitted to touch 
them. Should anyone by accident touch them, the only purification 
is by sprinkling Cows* urine on the body and usting the urine. 

On the eleventh day, “Namkaraa” or name giving, called 
Mishi in Johar, takes place. On this day Brahmans purify the wo* 
men and the child and they may then enter the bouse and touch 
water. A horoscope is prepared according to the rules of 
astrology or “Jyotish Shishtra.’* Wnen the first two or three 
children in a family have died young the right nostril of the 
new-born is pierced, or the child is given to a “Fakir", who 
shortly after returns it. When the first bom has survived but 
others have died m early youth, a large piece of “Our” or sugar’ 
is broken upon the back of (he first bom, so that ths newly born 
infant may start its young life with the bad luck of the past bro- 
ken In regard to marriage, the ordinary Hindu customs are 
followed. Some person often the family priest, is sent in search 
of a bride. “Mingiii” takes place between the ages of nine and 
twenty years ; and after the maDgni or asking, usually six months 
elapse before the formal marriage fShadi). The “Gona” or con- 
summation takes place at the age of maturity. In all marriage 
arrangements the girl is never consulted, the parents on both 
tides usually make all their plans, absolutely regardless of the 
children concerned. Mtrriageis (1) by Kanyadan the girl being 
given svlthout a price. (II) by "Adala-badala” or exchange, a man 
giving his own daughter and taking for his son, or her brother, the.^ 
other man’s daughter. 


S.U CENT. LIB. UDAIPUR 
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Brahmans perform the ceremony according to the "Shastras . 
An altar (Vedi) is made and fire placed on the top. and at the 
four comers are little trees, and all round the altar are pine trees. 
The bride and bridegroom take seven turns round the fire and the 
altar, this being the binding part of the ceremony. The bride 
puts her foot on a “sil” or stone used for grinding, and as she 
goes round pretends to slip and is caught by the bridegroom each 
time, in this svay signifying that in future all lovers will be ground 
to powder. 

The summer residences of Bhotlas are made of stones and 
they arc comparatively more comfortable than the winter resi- 
dences which are generally made up of grass and thatched roofs. 
The summer residence of Bhotiaa consists of four or five rooms, 
and a kitchen. The winter residences of tome of the rich Bholias 
are made up of stones ; the windows are not made out due to the 
severity of cold. Every summer house of a Bholiya is surrounded 
by a small kitchen-garden, wherein he grows the vegetable for 
his /airily use and abo millets, the doon of these houses measure 
5x3 tmd the windows (which ate made out only In summer hous- 
es) 6*X 16'. In fact the real lesldence of these Bhotiyas are the 
summer houses wherein some of their cattle dwell and where they 
do a bit of agriculture. 

Nevertheless they have to descend down the mountains with 
the coming of winters, because the grasslands is higher altitudes, 
become covered with snow and they descend down with their 
cattle wealth in search of pastures. A bit of agriculture wMeh 
they practise in higher altitudes is not sufficient for their main- 
tenance for the whole year. These factors compel them to come 
down to their winter camps with their all and sundry, where in 
addition to a bit of agriculture, they carry on some trading acti- 
vities in wool and woollen articles with the local peoples and thus 
eke out their extra income. 

THE THARU5 

The habitat of the Tharus extendi from the Tarai regions 
of Uttar Pradesh, bordering Nepal and right from Gorakhpur 
to Naini Tal district. In Kami Tal district they live mainly in 
Kichh.T, Khatiina, Rampura, Sitargai^j, Nanakmatta, Banbasa 
etc. They do not fear the mal.irial ohnale of Tarai and Bhab.ir. 
Really speaking the credit goes to them of settling in these 
unhealthy regions, 

Tbe origin of the word •‘Thani’* is unknowm but Mr. Nesficld 
ofTers the following hypothesis regarding the origin of word 
“Tbaru**. According to Nesficld,* ’‘The i'lianis are remarkable 
for their indole nce, ascrsionto service, and incapacity for nis- 

I. Keifie'd, J. C, Ct.'MU Rtnra. XXX— 1, 
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tained field labour, and they have never been in the position 
of serf to any landlord. Had tUs been the caic, they tvould have 
sunk long ago into the ranks long ofArakhs, Pasis, Chamars, 
Kons, and other Hindu castes of the lowest rank, who serve as 
field labourers or bond-slaves to landlords in Uie open plain, and 
have lost the free life of the forest which Thanis still enjoy". 
Mr. Knowles* says that it comes from a verb used by hiflmen 
"thama”— to paddle about, and hence Tharu means a paddler. 
By another account "thar" means wine, and the name Tharu or 
\Vine Bibber, was given them by one of the Kshatriya Rajas of 
the plains, who, IS hen he invaded the hill country*, was amazed 
at their drunken Itabits. Another etymology^ sajs Mr. Kesfield, 
suggested is from “Thar", which, in the colloquial language of 
books, signifies, *'fores" to a name which correctly acscribcs 
the status of the tribe. On the whole; boisevTr, it is safe not to 
search for any Hindi et)-mol<:^, but to consider the name as 
sprung from the language of the tribe iuclf, which is now for the 
moil part obsolete. An aboriginal name underii'cd from any 
Sanskrit or neo-Sanskrit source is the fit appellative of an abo- 
riginal casteless and un-Brahmanized tribe whose customs have 
been slightly modified by contact svith tliose of the Aryan 
invader. 

The Tharu* asiert aRajput origin. Theearly history oftbe 
Tluru* is mainly b.-\sed on oral traditions. During the iSfongol 
invasions when Rajputs were defeated, their wives fled from 
Chittor with their domestic servants and settled in the remote 
regions ofTarai, gradually moving to other areas. Ijter or, the 
mislrnset lud to marry with their servants. Still the in.slcs 
amongst the Tlurus arc considered inferior to the females. This 
could have been done to the latter belonging to the superior 
matters of a governing dynasty. Regarding the Chittor story, 
Mr.Nesfield says*, “Some Tharus know nothing about this tra- 
dition and those who do are not able to tell you wheilier It was 
the sack by Alaudin (A. D. 1303), or that by Bahadur Shah (A.D. 
1533), or lliat by Akbar (A.D. 1567). The story is absurd on the 
face of it; not the slightest allusion to Tharus in connection with 
any of these events is made by the Muhammadan historians. The 
fiction of having come from Rajputana was invented by some of 
the clans merely to raise themselves in their own and their neigh- 
bour's estimation. There is scarcely a hunting tribe or caste in 
Upper India which lias not set up a iiiruUr cbim." 

He quotes another legend which centres round Rsksliaor 
Rikheswar, their patron saint or founder. “Both names are evi- 

I. Kflowtr* Jovr. A.S. n<f*r. jt47, p.^je. 

». NcifirU. SI, 
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dently corruptions of some obsolete Tharu word which has 1^®*" 
toned down to suit the Hindi accent. _ Ac^rding to the legend 
in vogue among the Tliarus of Kheri, this deified founder was 
a son of the renowned aboriginal King, Raja Bhu or Vena, whose 
name is still knovvn in many of the oldest cities of Upper India 
and Bihar as one who held the rank and title ofChakrai-arti or Uni- 
versal Emperor in the olden time. In ManuS institutes he is 
stigmatised as the king who allowed a man to marry the wife 
of his deceased brother. According to Manu he died from the 
ejects of his nnhridlcd lusts. According to the Vishnu Purana, 
he was beaten to death by a gang of saintly men armed sdth 
blades of holy grass, all of which had been consecrated with 
magic words. Earbans is still a title of several Dravidiaa 
' tribes on the Vindhyan range. Rikheswar or Akasha was 
banished, it is said, from bis father's court, and ordered, with his 
band of male followers, to se^ for a new borne in the north, 
from which they were never to return. Setting out on their 
wanderings, they look as their wives any women whom they could 
steal or capture on the road, and In tlus vmy the Tharu tribe was 
founded. It was not till they had reached the sub-himalayan 
forest, in which they still dwell, that they decided to rest and 
settle. The soul of Raksha is still believed to hover among 
the people of his tribe, just as In ancient days he led then safely 
through the wide wilderness into a new and distant settlement 
so in the present day he is said to be the guardian and guide of 
men travelling on a distant journey. No Tharu ever sets out 
from his village for such a purpose wuhout first propitiating him 
with gifts and promising him a sumptuous feast of fiesh, milk, 
and wine on his return. His presence is represented by a mound 
ofmud, with a stone fixed in the middle, and he delights in 
seeing the blood of a llyc capon dashed against this stone and to 
feel its blood trickling down the side. One peculiarity of this 
God is that he is deaf, an emblem of bis antiquity and hence 
vows and prayer are addressed to him in a stentorian tone of 
voice. The title Gurus, which is generally prefixed to hb name 
implies that during his residence on earth he was famous as a 
ssjzard or medicine man, and acquired through this means the 
kingship or leadership of his tribe.” 

The “Tharus” have been divided into different groups on 
the basis of their geographical environment and varying degrees 
of their advancement. Broa^y speaking, the Thanis may be 
divided into three groups. 

(1) The tribes living in the Tarat regions ofKumaon. 

(2) The second group consbts of Tharus, occupying the 
borders ofNcpal and utenoing upto Gorakhpur. They can best - 
be described as the nomadic tribn. 
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(3) The third group of Tharus called Bokshas, constitute 
a very small number occupying both the banks of river Ramganga, 
and extending as far as south or Kotdwara-Hardwar forest road. 
Their habitat is known as Bokshar, which lies in benveen the 
Kalka valley and Kotdwara. 

The anthropological traits of these Tharus are those of 
Mongolian type, with a flat nose oblique eyes, with a medium 
stature of the males. On the other hand women are short 
in stature, and their figures arc remarkable rather for streng^ 
than beauty; limbs and lips arc powerfully developed ; legs 
are small with well-developed muscular-calf, solid breasts. 
Physically they are strong, muscular and well-built. The majo- 
rity of tlie people arc of medium stature with medium heads, 
but amongst some along the Tibetan frontiers the heads are 
round. They might have inherited these anthropological traits 
from Tibetans in the north through hybridization. Accord- 
ing to Nesfield.*- "Owing to the iDtermarriagci which have taken 
place within the last tu-o or three centuries between Tharu men 
and Nepalese women the pb)‘siognomy of the Tharu tribe has 
acquired in some instances, a slightly Mongolian caste, which 
shows itself chiefly, but not to a striking degree, in slanting eyes 
and high cheek bones. In other respects their physical charac- 
teristics are of the strictly Indian ty^e. They have long, tvavy 
hair, dark, almost black, complexion, and as much Mir on 
the face and body as is usual with other natives of India. In 
stature build, and gait they are distinctly Indian and not Mon- 
golian, nor have they any traditions which connect their origin 
with Nepal.” Mr. i^owUs* saj’S, "some of the women are very 
fair, and are good looking both in face and figure; though they 
generally partake of (he Mongolian style of features. They prove 
themselves genuine daughters of Eve by their love of finery. They 
love to adorn themselves with heavy silver armlets, bracelets, 
anklets, nose-rings and necklaces of beads and many coloured 
shells. They wear thrir long black hair, not tied up in a knot, 
but rolled into along horn behind. A more frequent applica- 
tion of water would make their bright yellow skins look more fair 
and healthy. Their toe and finger nails are nearly all destroyed 
from being so constantly soaked in water during t^ rice-sowing 
reason. 

They ate vary happy and contented folk. They bestow 
great honour on their guests. The women think themselves superi- 
or to men and do not allow the latter to enter the kitchens. 
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Tharus Vtcp tlieir hovists and courtyards very clean, although 
they themselves remain dirty. Their cowpens also remain clean. 
Every house consists of a recteaiion room in which their guests 
are entertained and accommodated on the marriages and other 
ceremonial occasions. They call ihetr granary as '‘Koliya”. The 
utensils consist of copper as well as earthen vessels, brass plates 
and cups. They do not let anyone touch their v<^sels, and when 
it iiappens the polluted utensils are purified by throwing water 
and the carthern vessels arc thrown asvay and the valuable brass 
utensils are cleaned. 

Their dan is called “Kuro”. The following arc the main 
clans amongst the Tharus— 

1. Caratvayalc, 2. Batha, 3. Rawat, 4. Brittya, 5. 
Mahataumand 6. Dahait. 

Amongst them the Banwayak arc supposed to be the superi- 
or, some of them also keep elephants and they settle their quar' 
sels in psoithayats. 

Marriages amongst them usually lake place at maturity, 
and It is divided into four tugei—(l) Apana Paraya— wherein 
the marriage is settled and relationship is established. (2} Bat 
l^bi, b the second slage. It ukes place some twenty days ear- 
lier than the marriage. At this stage the accurate date of the 
marriage is iixed. (3) Marriage, usually takes place in the months 
of January and Fcbruaiy on Saturdays, or Tuesday. They do not 
perform any religious ceremony, but simply a lamp is placed on 

earthen, vessels and both the bride and the bridegroom have 
to make seven rounds of it, as amongst the Hindus. These rounds 
are called “Bhawaras.” The bride goes to her husband's house 
only for a day and returns to her father's house afterwards. (4) 
The last suge, called “Challa” b done, after three months of 
the marriage and the bride goes to her husband’s house for ever. 

In regard to marriage, Mr. Nesfield says that until the 
nuptial ceremony has been completed, and the woman has become 
the recognised property of some individual man she is regarded 
as the common property of the clan and b treated accordingly; 
till then there is no restriction of intercourse. Even when the 
marriage knot has been tied, it is not very diflicuU to get it un- 
loosed; for the contract b not binding for life, or invested trith 
anything like a sacred character, as it b with the Hindus, and 
men can and do change their wives in a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation. It should be added, bmvcver, that so long as the con- 
tract between the man and woman lasts, the latter is as chaste 
and faithful as any wife could be.” They are honest and 
simple, but, they arc very expert in pirating the women. They 
do not look upon it as bad. According to some one, “Wife capture 
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is secretly practised to some extent among the Thartts. They 
have been known to carry olT^rls by stealth from the Bhuksa 
tribe coterminus with their own borden on the Sarda river, 
and from the Nepalese tribes living on the outer spurs of the 
Himalaya mountains; and this practice of getting wives from 
Nepal will explain the slightly Mongolian cast of face which has 
now become rather common, though not universal, among the 
Tliaru tribe.” On the Tharus of Astern district of the Punjab 
Mr. Ibbetson writes, “The strict rule of tribal exogamy which 
still binds all classes, both Hindu and Musalman, excepting, how> 
ever, the priests and traders, svho observe only the prohibitions 
of the Sanskrit scriptures, especially (he rule against mariying 
from neighbouring village, the formal nature of the wedding 
procession, which must be as far as possible mounted on horses 
and in wlilch males only may take part, the preparatory oiling oP 
the bridegroom the similar treatment of the bride being, perhaps, 
a later institution- all point to marriage by capture. So does 
the use of bloody hand at both villages. The marking ofall the 
tumin« from the village gate to the bride’s house may be a sur- 
vival of a very common intermediate suge, where the bridegroom 
visits the bride by stealth. The rule that the procession must 
not enter the village, but remain outside in a place allotted to 
them, the Cght between the girls’ and boys’ parues at the door of 
the bride's house, the rule that the girl shall wear nothing be- 
longing to herself, the hiding of the girl from the boys’ people at 
the wedding ceremony— all point to marriage by capture.” 

They do not believe in Vedas etc. The dowry system is not 
practised amongst them, but the father gives something according 
to his financial capacity to his daughter in her marriage. The 
marriage festivities are celebrated with great pomp and show, and 
drislung in eccerss of the locally made wine is the characteristic 
feature of the marriage celebration. Tharu females are not 
governed by their male members. They enjoy a dominant posi- 
tion in the society, and the male members are looked upon by the 
females with an eye of inf-iiority, “the women”, according to 
Alajumdar, "arc known to be even dominant and husbands may 

even rebel against their wives' aggressive behaviour the 

property is otvned both by men and women, and the latter 
spend their income without advice of their spouses. Women keep 
poultry, own it, they fish, make baskets, and sell the products of 
their labour. Tharu women are so dominant that their hus- 
bands have earned the epithet of being incorrigibly henpecked. 
This is taken by the neighbours of the Tharus as due to tne pro- 
verbial magic and witchcraft of the Tharu women, and husbands 
ofwomen in the plains who stray into the Tharu country, are- 
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believed to bedomcsiicatcd by Tharu women and tranifonred 
into ihcir pet animalj. Tlie myth may be explained by the graM* 
fill and attractive feature* of Tliaru women and their social 
and sexual licence."* 


Tfaarus practise settled tj-pe of agriculture. They also 
know the use of cow dung m the fields. They arc great 
rice culiivaton. During the slack season they go to the nearby 
forests in search of wild animals and birds. They also collect 
many kinds of roots and various trees which arc utilised in the 
Jormof medicine. Some of them also know magic and they are 
I ooked upon reverently by oilien. The animals they possess arc a 
pair of oxen, a cow, sometimes a buffalo and hen* also. Tlie 
automobile of the Tharu is the bullock 'Cart which esTrj' Tliaru 
'uants to possess. 


Thania residing between Nepal and Gorakhpur practise 
hunting I think, they are hunters by uste, and farmers by 
necessity, set, they are excellent cultivators of paddy. They 
resemble their nimmkes of the Kumaon Tarai, and arc, 
generally supposed to be fever proof, but the reason of their reu- 
Uve Immunity lie* mainly in their careful KxbUi of living and their 
domestic arrangements, especially with regard to the_ water 
supply.”* Th^ generally reside in the river valleys, growing rice 
and catching Qsb from the risers which has become a dominant 
hem oftheirdiet. 

"Although Tharu* operate mostly in no-man’t land bet* 
ween the two borders they frequently hop across to have an occai* 
ional fling at the teeming game which few others care to shoot 
because of the most difficult terrain. Hides, skins, bones, horns 
and flesh of the animals shot by Tharus have a ready market both 
in Nepal and India Money caroed by Ibis noble trade is usually 
invested in buying tobacco, salt, percussion caps for guns and 
flashlight cells. 

The third group of the tribes called Bokiha have been divi- 
ded into three grou^. I. The group in the east residing near 
I^mganga river, 2. the second group consists of the ^kshas 
living with the Tharus in the regions of Ramganga and Patlidoon, 
3. The third group is t^t residing inthewesL There are five 
settlements of Bokshas, in She vicinity of Kalka valley, mainly 
Jhaadichor, Lutawat, Thari, Baria, Pattalsana. The whole area 
IS known as Bokshar. According to Sir H. Elliot, "Thw claim 
So be Panwar Rajputs and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, was 
driven from house and home In a quarrel that be had with his 
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brother, Jagatdeo, the Raja ofDharanagar, and came to dwell 
with a few dependents at Banbasa on the Sarda. Udiyajit had 
not there been long before his aid was solicited by the ^ja of 
Ktmiaon, whose territories required defence against some of the 
neighbouring powers. Success attended the efforts of the Panwar, 
and the gratitude of the Raja induced him to offer his defenders 
an asylum in his territories."* The quotation seems quite out of 
place and senseless because the Banbasa have toowm affinity of any 
iind with the other tribal people immigrated from the plains. It 
it quite certain that they settl^ in Tarai region a pretty long time 
back. References of them settling in Tarai regions also occur in 
the historic Ain-i-Akbari, in which the Bokshas have been descri- 
bed as residing in paraganas of Rudrapur and Kilpuri. 


They are very simple, but illiterate and lazy. The Bokshas 
like all other tribes are agriculturists and keep hogs and other 
cattle. The Bokshas are hunters and great travellers. On 
account of their hunting practice, they pitch their tents from one 
place to another. Sometimes theymade a collection of wild fruits, 
roots and animals to avoid frequent wanderings. Gold is washed 
from Sona Nadi by the Bclahas. Women do not observe veils. 
They are very fond of animal flesh and more especially of fish. 
The marriage system is the same as that of Tharus. 

According to Dr. Stewart. j*'The members of the tribe are 
of short suture and tety sparse in habit, in both respects somewhat 
exceeding the ordinary Hindu peasant of the District from whom, 
how'ever, they do not differ much in general build or in complndon. 
The e)es are small, the opening of the eye lids being narrow, 
lineor and horizontal (the inner angle not incliaing downwards so 
far as observed), (he face is very broad across the cheek bones, 
and the nose is depressed, thus increasing the general flatness of 
the face, (he jaw is prograthousand the lower lip thick and the 
moustache and beard are %ery scanty.”* They bear a good moral 
ebaratter, are inoffensive and peaceable, as well as intensely 
ignorant and indolent. Tliey have no arts and manufactures, and 
bve on the chase and a scanty cultivation. They are particularly 
fond of wild pig, andihis maybe one of the reasons why they 
change the site or their villages cs'cry two Or three years. In some 
places they collect (he wild jungle produce, hut in no systematic 
way' 

Mr. Colvin says that they ate less intelligent than the Tharus, 
‘To this day neither the Bhoksas nor the Tharus bujid even 
earthen walls for their houses, which are made of posts driven into 
the ground with beams resting upon them. They employ hill or 
plainsmen as blacksmiths; all which tends to prose that they never 
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possessed knowlege sufficient to admit of their erecting the build* 
ings or sinking of masonry wells, rums of which still exist in the 
Tarau" 


HUNIAS 

The tribes residing within the higher Himalaj-as are called 
Hunias. In the Tibetan local language they are called Buddha, 
meaning thereby the country of the Buddhists. Mr. Moorcroft, 
who visited Tibet is 1&12, described its origin from the term 
“Undesh” of the wool country. The nameofHuniyasis a corrup- 
tion of Woondesh. Cosmas ideatliied the “Hunaie" with the Turks 
and traces the settlement of the Hunias to an early period, who 
lived in the country lying between China and on the borden of 
Persia and the Roman Empire. Historical records of De Guignes 
reveal that the so-called Huas bacame known in their fight sviih 
the Sassantdes, which were conquered and finally absorbed by the 
‘Tu-Khin” chief “Tuhfen*’, who is supposed to be the founder 
ofeastem Turks in the middle of the sixth century. According to 
Sir Percy Sikes the unification of China by tbe Chin Dynasty la 
the third century B. C., and the construction of the Great Wall 
providing strategic protection to China had its consequence upon 
the immigrants of Midale East and Europe, writes Sir Percy Syke« 
*'in the second century B. G the‘^uins*nu, belter known as tbe 
Huns attached and drove out theYue-ehi, and an Iranian tnbe 
which inhabited the Kansu prSvioce and the southern part of the 
Gobi, thereby setting in motion a series of human avalanches.” 
Continues Sykes, ‘The Yue-chi crossed the Gobi to Kucha, and 
in their turn drove the Sakae from Kasbghar in l63 B. C and 
settled in their place, the Sakae occupid Bactria, driving its Greek 
dynasty across the Hindukush. But, some 20 years later, the Huna 
again attacked the Yue-chi, svbo once more driving the Sakae in 
front of them, occupied Bactria. They then crossed the Hindukush 
and carved out an empire with Purusliapura or Pesl^war as their 
Capital.”* The origin of the name Is very uncertain, but very close 
to and probably connected with Scythian race. In Macrindles, 
Ancient India, Pliny goes on to say that — “Beyond this river 
(the Oxus) are the people of Scythia. The Persians have called 
them by the general name of Sakae, which properly belongs to 
only the nearest naiion of them. The more ancient writers give 
them tbe name of Aramii .......The multitude of these Scytm'an 

nations « quite innumerable ; in their life and habits they much 
resemble the people of Pathhi. The tribes amongst (hem that arc 
better known are the Sacae, the Massagetas, Dahae etc. Inde^ 
upon no subject that I know ofare there greater discrepancies 
amongst the writers from the circumstances, I suppose, of these 
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nations being so extremely numerous and of such migratory 
habits.” 

The Sakis have been an itinerary race. The Sakas orlgi* 
nally resided, according to Pliny north of the river Oxus, but 
later on they had to migrate southM*ards from Central Asia. A 
great racial upheaval took place in Central Asia during 165- 
160 B. C. and the races surted migrating in all directions. 
The Huns drove away the Yuechi racial tribe from its mother- 
land in North-west China. The Yuechi had to migrate and 
ultimately they settled in Syrbarya region, where they had to 
encounter senous strifes with the S^as, and the Yuechb 
turned victorious which resulted in the run off of the Sakas 
from their motherland in different directions and ultimately 
settled there. One branch of the Sakas migrated across 
Bukhara and settled there and the second branch occupied the 
Helmund valley and named it as Sakastan. The third of its 
branches after crossing the Oxus, settled north of Black Sea. 
About the Sakas of East Iran and Sakastan, the historians opined 
that consequent upon the severe press of Yue-chjs, they attacked 
the kingdom of Bactna and Parchia. After evasing tbe Greek 
rule of Bactria, the Sakas marched South-westw-ards, and con- 
quered the kingdoms of Hirat and Siesun But they could not 
remain there for long. The reason being the battle between tbe 
Sakas and the Parthians, in which tbe latter turned victorious and 
the Sakas had to leave Hirat and Seisun, and they migrated 
through Kandhar, and Baluchistan, crossing the Bolan passes and 
Bnally settled in the lower Indus regions which they named as 
Saka Deep. Making the Saka Deep as their headquarten, they 
went into different parts of India and settled there. 

According to Curtius Sc>'(hlaiu had their first invasion on 
India. Strabo writes that, ‘The Macedonians gave the name of 
Caucaus to all the mountains which follosv after Ariana, but 
amongst the barbarians, the heights and tbe northern parts of the 
Paropanisus were called Emoda and mount Imaus, and other 
names of this kind were assigned to each portion of this range. 
On the left hand opposite to these parts ate situated the Scythians 
and nomadic nations occupying the whole of the northern side. 
Most of the Scythians beginning from ihe Caspian Sea, are called 
Dahae Scythlae, and those situated more to the east htassagetae 
and Sakac; the rnt have the common appellation Scythians, but 
each separate tribe has its peculiar name. All or the greatest 
part of them are nomads. The best known tribes arc those who 
deprived tbe Greeks of Baktriana, Asii, Pasiani (Asian?), Tochari, 
and Sakarauli, who came from the country on the odier side of 
the Jaxartes opposite the Sakae and SogdianI, and which country 
was also occupied by Sakae; some tribes of the Dahae are sur- 
named Apmi, some Xa-ntlui, other Piisuri.” The Chinese histo- 
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rical records T-sccn-Han-shu and S hi>ki- say that they were the 
herdsmen, rearing sheep and goats and selling thw wool wm 
lUed near the mountains ofTien-shan and Kashgar. They setUrt 
there in 130-140 B. O. In 160 BC the Cliinese drove them lo^a^ 
the south. The famous archaclogist Cunnigham (Bntish) has 
described that Rajpal, the last king of Maurya dynasty, was 
defeated and killed by Sahadttya, the king of Kumaon. So :t is 
e\-ident that the Sakas ruled over Kumaon during unknown 
periods. Some ancient Saka tribes are said to exist in Johar and 
Darma, although some non Sakas have also intcnningled with 
them resulting into a somewhat hybridised and mongrehsed breed 
the Hunias, Whether or not they ruled over Kumaon dunng 
ancient period, hut the ruins of Sakas are still found^ somewhere 
in Uttarakhand division, namely Bampa, Malari, Niti and Mana 
villages. Whatever he the original place of the Hunias it is 
definite that at present they mainly inhabit the area lying bctvicen 
the Indo Tibetan border. They were very excellent and temble 
fighters. They arc knoviTi as Lamas in Nepal and India and almost 
all of them are Buddhists. 

The anthropological traits of these Hunias are those of ^foO' 
goloids, flat nose and faces, well developed epecantbic e>’efold 
and long stature, cheek bones somewhat prominent, the forehead 
Is broad, the skin colour is nearly brown; they are beardless, stra- 
ight and tiny hair on the heads, both men and women have long 
luir. The flunias, men as well as women, are fond of smoking 
and use a local made bamboo pipe. They have no written lai^* 
age but their dialect belongs to the Chinese-Tibetan stock. The 
Hunias are very simple but brave, rude but not savage, cheerful 
and honest, dull but not unpolite, kind and hospitable, poor 
but diligent, and primitives but not barbarous; they are great 
travellers by taste and nomads by nature, traders by necessity, yet, 
they are excellent craftsmen. 

The marriage system amongst the Hunias has a peculiar fea- 
ture in that the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house and “stands 
opposite the door across the road and takes his headglar off to every 

soul that comes out of that house the girl is generally eight 

to ten years of age, sometimes older and the marriage ceremony 
takes place a few months after the fomtal asking. This is always 
attended by plentiful and liberal hospitality on all sides, but the 
actual wedding portion depends upon the pajment of hard cash 
for the bride and the placing of the cobweb scarf of silk or cloth 
on the necks of all the bride’s relations, and her own, and this 
custom is one of the chief expenses in the marriage.*'* During 
some auspicious ©ccasioni, the Hunias both men and women, all 
those, who want to dance, dance in circular way, beating their 
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drums. The men perform the dance while their women offer them 
the local made liquor orjand which further stimulates Uiem and 
gives them more vigour. 

Their main occupation is the sheep and goat rearing and 
the woollen pattus arc the characteristic manufactures of these 
Hunias. The Hunias, men women and children, generally wear 
the hand»made buskin, made €>f woollen cloths. Yaks, asses and 
mules arc the beasts of burden, but in the bad years many of them 
descend to the lower elevation and practise begging. 

THE KHASAS 

The main areas of the concentration of the Khasas are 
Almora, Garhival and the Jaunsar-Bawar area of the Chakrata 
?.iib-dni8mn of thcDchradun district. To the north and cast of 
Jaunsar-Bawarlie Taroch and Tehri; to its south it the Dun 
eastern boundary Is marked by the riser Jamuna, and 
that of Its west by Jubal and Sirmur. Jaunsar-Bawar lies bet- 
wen the Siwalik hills and the Himala>-as and partly on the lower 
slopes of both. The climate being vigorous and healihy, the area 
nas drawn to it tribes such as the Khasas, thereby proving its 
'vorthiness. 

At the beginning of universe tvhen the oldest religious scrip- 
JJJ^***uchas Vedas etc. were not known, the archaeologists «Ty 
that a brave and great race Immigrated from the Caucasus moun- 
tains, which issupyosed to be the birth-place of almost all the 
r India and settled right from Khasgar up to Kliasia 

ofindia. This grc.it race is supposed to be the Kitas. Mr. 
Atkinson’s conclusion is that the Khasias were, like the Nairas, 
powerful race, who came at a scry early period from that 
oflicina gentium’* Centr.a! Asia.* He also ascribes that during 
’“^.'cgime ofAsoka, the present Kliasias were known as Vakshas, 
which later on, turned into Khas. The Greek Philosopher and 
^lolcmy has described the oldest tribes as Cease which 
indicates towards the Khas tribe. Herodotus refers to the gold 
collectors who lived on the border of the city of Kaspatrj’as .md 


I. *'WeinS7 connect wnTi ibem KniU mmdoned bj tlcrodgiui at an 
eM name of Sum, and Strabo atao calls ihc pci>nlv of Suu Kiui', whiUt DirOonit 
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the country of Faktyiias.' The Khasias, according to Charles 
A. Sherring, “are certainly Aryans and arc closely connected vtitb 
that branctt of the great Aiyan race which entered India ia the 
Vcdic times.........’’* The Khas tnbe also occurs in Vedas, accord- 
ing to which it was a predominant tnbe and king Sagar wanted 
to destroy this whole tribe, but it escaped by the efforts of 
sage Bashislha. According to Haribansa Puran, when Paras 
Kam deteimincd to destroy all the Kshatriyas, the Khas 
living in the plains, ran away in the mountains and hills to 
seek shelter- When the Aryans arrived in India they drove 
the Khasias people from the plains to isolated hills and mountains 
of northern Indi.a. 'These people were originally the famous 
Rajputs, but cjrcumstan..es did not allow them to practise strictly 
certain religious ntes and so they began to be looked upan as 
inferior by some degree to Rajputs*. 

The Kltasias of Garhwal and Kumaon resemhic closely 
the Arj'uns m their phj'sical features, tall stature, somewhat curly 
and long oair, sturdy body. Their rdiglous rites and social prac- 
tices are also the same as those of other Rajputs but in higher 
regions some points of Bbotias has also influenced them. On 
the other hana those living m Jaunsar-Bawar area of the Chakrata 
sub divutoR ol Uchra Dun district are tnbal people, and accord!* g 
to Majumdar, “The}* shoaid be dittwsuhhed from other crtbal 
people in India who oelong either to tbr Proto-Australoid or the 
Mongoloid racial stock. The Khasas even if they have been 
diluted m blood by mixture with the Mongoloids of the Upper 
Himalayas or with the taoms of the Itnver regions, belong to 
tlie Mediterranean stock, and some amongst them represent 
the true Mediterranean feature.” The Khasas in Garhwal 
District reside especially in the Lobba and Khansar parlies. The 
chief means ol eking out ihcir livelihood is agriculture; their 
subsidiary occupation being lambenDg and sawing. The main 
crops ol their belds consist of wheat, paddy, mandua, jhungora, 
(oplumenus frumentaceous). Ploughing and sowing as a rule is 
done by men; weeding, reaping, threshing and winnowing is done 
by boin sexes. When the wneat becomes ready for threshing, the 
common method ts CO spread out the sheaves thickly over a salty 
floorer on courtyard, and then to drive a number of oxen from 
one end to the other. The oxen are made to walk In a circular 
way independently of each other. This process makes the grain 
anu the busk separated from each other then it is Mliccted at 
one place and carried to the winnowing place. This is repeated 
three or lour tunes, after which they are put into a big wooden 


I. D. N. Mrjomdjr, R*-»» CUiwr ^ pp. t^i* 
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box, called Bliakar or Manchh. Oo the other hand, when. Mandua 
and Jhungora become ready for threshing the heads are pulled 
off the stalks by hand, gathered into a long heap and beaten with 
flails, especially this process is done by children, whereas the 
wixmowing process is done fay women, throwing up the grain and 
chaff with nngal baskets, called supra. The grain falls down on 
heap, the husk is scatter^ by the wind. 

Mandua and Jhungora are the stable food crops of Khasas, 
wheat IS mostly a luxnry. The mustard serves both as oil for 
lighting and houses and for rubbing on the bodies of the newly 
born babes, but women rub their bodies with the butter. As 
there is plenty of water, water>mills or ghats arc in common 
use tor grinoing the gram. A small channel leads the water-mill 
irom a local stream to the millatc The eh.it or the water-mill 
consists ol a pair of stones of the shape o? wheels, laid one upon 
me other, m such a way that the gram is ground by the upper 
rotating wheel, plus the resistance offered hy ihc lower one which 
remain stationary. 

The Khasas also produce a commercial crop which is called 

or heiup 11, addition (o grain, according to Atkinson 
large quantities ol hemp of the very best quality are grown, chiefly 
by the davtUs, Khasas i^jputs who inhabit the northern and 
western parts ot the I’aragaoa Cbandpur. During rains when 
the hemp plant becomes about four ft. in height, these people 
rub the leaves ol these plants which produces a blackish thin 
layers on the palms whicn is later on made into small disc-like 
beads auci according to local dialects it is called sulpha. It is 
a kind ot mtoxicani, which is smoked by these people with Toba- 
cco. Wheu plants of hemp grow to a height of 8 ft. then they 
are harvested and after Ictliog them dry in the open sun, the 
sucks are dipped into tvaier for about a week when iheir outer 
hhre becomes quite soft, and then pulled out of the sticks. After 
the pretunmary cleaning these fibres are spun and woven into 
varieties ot rough cloths for their use. The fibre, when spun, 
Dccomcs very strong. It, thus provides the chief raw-material for 
i-.ihirg me hags, baskets and other sundry articles which are 
generally sold in the local fairs, fetching some cash to the sellers, 
‘xnc cioinmgs made of these fibres are generally worn by both 
men and women. The ringats are woven into mats and baskets 
by the Khasas. 

The Khasas generally marry at the age of 10 to 15. 
In the marriage the bride’s fsth« asks for money from th- 
bridc-groom’s lather. After that the marriage takes pUc 
The amount so charged by the bride’s tathcr is general! 
fromRt.8^- 1800'-. The marriage Is generally rnoiiog^ 
mous but in the event of death of husband or wife, snor 
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marriage 5s also performsd. In the lower castes oT Kbasas, 
sometimes, a wife marries another person, leaving her living hus- 
band. In such cases the first husband of the svoman marrying 
another person, charges some money from the latter, which is 
called ,*kara’. The children remain the rights of the wife, 
and, therefore, wbenexer a woman leaves her husband, and 
marries some one else, she also takes with her the children 
by her former husband. On the other hand, the Jansaries arc 
Polyandrous. “The husbands must all be sons of the same mother 
or by the same set of husbands. The ads-antages of this system 
are locally said to lie in the fact that the land docs not become 
sob divided and quarrels are prevented. When the eldest brother 
is at home he shares a bed with the wife, and in bis absence the 
neat elder brother takes his place, and so on. The other brothers 
liave to lake their opportunity of approaching the tvife 5n the 
daytime In the fields. A brother may take a separate wife and 
in such a case, may continue to enjoy a common wife as well, 
if the other brothers do not objecu Or, be may separate and 
obtain hU share of the family property, but if children have 
been bom his share is^ reduced. It totnediass happens that n 
household lus several wives In common. One case was reported 
in svhtch the family eonslsted of eight brothers, six being tons of 
one mother, and two of another. The family first married three 
wives who were possessed in common, but subsequently one of 
them took another wife. Later the sue full brothers appropriated 
thefint three wives and the other two sons the new wife. There 
is no prohibition on the mirrUge at the same time of two suters, 
though lUs is rare, and a specific reason was given in one case, 
r/g. that the first wife bore only daughters.” The Rhasas residing 
in Jaunsar-Barar are very hospitable. The most peculiar custom 
of their hospitabiliiy is the provision of their daughters or 
suters to their distinguished guests at night. Although this cus- 
tom has gained asexual appeal, the main reason should have 
been to serve their guests with every kind of comforts, so that 
the guests may not feel vnhomely The chief ornaments worn 
by the wemen arc the rings of nickel and silver. Finger rings 
of nickel or copper set with tourquoises are called “mnndari”. 

The Khasas unlike other uncivilised tribes, practise seden- 
try agriculture. The people are illiterate, orthodox, and believe 
in witch doctors. The physical environment which surrounds 
has made them staray and hard workers, but due to 
lack of education and resources, they generally remain very poor 
nnd eke out their livelihood with great difficulty. 

On the other side, those living in Jaunaar Bawar area of 
Chakrau subdivision of Debradun district, are laborious, and 
devote themselves to agriculture, but from the geological structure 
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of the land, and ftoro the insecurity of propcrt> , regular husbatf 
dr^‘ is limiled to comparatively few spots. Rugged topography 
allords naturally very little level ground, and tliat too only in 
small patches. The people are oppressed and poor and eke out 
their livelihood t\ith great difficulty. When it becomes difficult 
for them to earn something from agriculture due to some natural 
calamities, they turn towards the forests, and it is they who 
provide the chief manual labour in sawing and lumbering They 
arc generally employed by forest contracton, and unlike others, 
doing skilled labour, they return (o their villages taking with 
them the sundry articles of daily use such as salt, sugar, gur, 
coarse clothings and grains for their families. 

THC RAJIS 

The Raj is, residing at present in Askot m Kumaon hills, 
suppose themselves the original residents of Kumaon. They 
claim their arrival in Kumaon as the first, others followed after 
them. The Rajis of Askot are tJie descendants of the Kirats, svho 
have settled in the forest or have been compelled to do so. 

Mr. Atkinson mites that Kirats and Khasas came into 
India through the same route which was formerly trotted by the 
Aryans. In the first century D.C. the Kmts have been supposed 
to be residing in the s*alley of River jtmuna. It is also told that 
tome utne the Kirats were the rulers of Ntpal. When Emperor 
Asoka went toNep.il for preaching the gospel of Ruddhism, he 
found the Kirats as the ruling pouer. At present these Kirats 
reside betueen Nepal andSikiim. TheYaicof tuoclasses the 
Rialimboos and thcl.imboos.The ^alimboos consider thenuehes 
the superior race and do not have any social dealing with the Lim« 
boos, ihey arc not particular in their diet, and eat the flesh of the 
deer, buffalo and frog. They belong to the Mongoloid racial 
slock. They are short sutured in physical features, fiat f.ice and 
nose and slight epicanthic cyefotd. Similar aborigines are found 
also in Doti in Nepal, and these Askot men admit tlut they arc 
all pf the same race. 

There is a very interrsiing story about the Rajis, according 
to wluch there lived oio Rajput brotnen at the time of cre.tu‘on 
of this universe. Tbe elder brother was terj- fond of hunt* 
ing, so he began to reside in the forest and for this reason ihr 
jounger brocner became tbe king, and told his cider brother to 
settle permanently in the forest as he was very fond of hunting. 
Trom that time the elder one settled penrumcntly in the forest 
and began to call himself Raji. 

Anthropologically, the Rajis sesemWe the Mongoloids. Tlwir 
skin colour IS brown or nearly black; elongated forehead, broad 
nose, sometimes depressed althe root, but not so as to mate (he 
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face appear fiat. They have verj’ little hair on the face, though 
beards are frequently seen growing. But they are always thin 
and sparse; moustache growth Is very scanty, generally the mous- 
taches grow in patches on both the ends of the upper Ups. Their 
dialect belongs to the Tibeio Burman family. Both man and 
woman are ins’cteratc smokers. 

“Marriage must take place outside the family, and only 
when a young lady is of age, and has reached a mature stage. 
Child marriage is unkno^m and highly disapproved. The indi- 
nations of the bride arc not contulti^, but, with naive simplicity, 
the only ffiftnality is the fixing of a date with her parents, and 

then she it fetched away by the bride-groom and his party 

There is ro ceremony of any kind whatever, except that her 
parents gise the wedding breakfast, nor are cs-en the services of 
the pric*is required.*’* 

Tl,» economy of the Rajls is mainly centred around primi- 
tive agriculture. During the slack season the>’ utilise their time 
in hunting, fithiog and gatheringwild fniits and roots of the trees. 
Animal tending is a side occupation along agriculture. The 
animals, mainly buiTalo and cows, which provide them with their 
food in the form of milk, ghee etc. and the goats are a source of 
wool, supplying them their dotlung, bedding etc. They are the 
worshippers of Lord Shiva. They also worship Ganga nver, ar.d 
the ghosts known in local dialect as “Bhut-Pisach”. They keep 
ihewofnen-folk in veils from the strangers of the nearby villag^ 
and towns. They hate theft and se.sual corruption. 

Now the Raj is of AsLoC have become somewhat cultured. 
They nvinufacture wooden utensils and also practise agriculture. 
The Rajis arc “invisible traders.” They mainly manufacture 
the wooden utensils, which they silently keep in the court-yards 
of the village houses at midnight. Tbe \illagers fill them up with 
grains and the next night the Rajis come and lake aw^y the 
grain in exchange of their wtiodcn utensils. At present one of 
their chief industries is the making of crude vessels out of the wood 
of the Genii tree (Itocliaraeria-rugulosa); these they exchange Jn 
the villages bordering on the jungle for scraps cloth and grain. 
3Vhen they acquire any grain by barter in this way or by cultiva- 
tion, they hide it away in caves or tie it up in leaves and hang 
it from the branches of tr.es. Meanwhile, they live on any roots 
and fruits they can secure and return to their grain stores only 
when pressed by extreme hunger. Some roots and fruits they 
hide away in cates for use in tone e^nced. Thej-are constantly 
on the move in search of jungle produce of v'arious kinds; and it 
Is only recently that they have begun to settle down and have 
j. Qtttks A. S!iett> 06 , Vtatn tj. 
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taken (o a crude form of culiuaiion in which they bum down 
scrub jungle and sow the seed in the allies. 

They call themselves Hindu by religion. They worship Devi 
in the month of October under a large tree with an ofTcring of 
cooked food and animal s.icrifice. When .my one gets ill, thev 
worship the gods, ghosts, and demons of the jungle, but they erect 
no temples m their honour, and make no pilgrimages. They 
appear to hate no caste initiation ceremony, and no priests. Their 
religious duties arc performed bv the eldest male member of the 
family. The worship of D.vi i» performed publicly by day; but 
that of the ghosts .and demons sccretlj by night.' The special 
olTcring to Dcm consists of goats, demons .and ghosts are pro* 
pittaied by the sacrifice of fowls. These offerings are made on the 
tops of hills or under some Urge trees. y\fter the offering Is 
made, the meat it eonsiimrtl bs the worshippers. 

The chief fcstwal of the Rajis is ihe “Kark Sankrant” Oo 
this festival the) cat spectall) good fs>od themselves and entertain 
their relations and friends. The> believe that (lemons ancl ghosts 
inhabit the tops of mountains, riven, wells, and wherever water 
aecumulatts. If after a visit to the jungle a person becomes iil> 
they attribute the attack to the wrath of the jungle rlemonltis 
then necessary to propitiate him with appropriate saeriRces. The 
fields are haunted by a special demon known as "Chhal” who is< 
AS a rule, benignant. Though they keen no annual feasts in their 
honour, thev live in excessive dread of the ghosts of their deceased 
relations. These ghosts are of two kinds; *omc are worshipped as 
the protectors of tbe household; and others because, if neglected, 
they bring disease and death. 

They arc not skilled in any speci.xl form of magic or witch 
craft, but certain persons occasionally fall under the influence of 
a demon, and in a sl.ste of ecstasy pour out incoherent expressions, 
sviiich arc regarded as oracles. In such cases the family guardian 
demon is invoked to expel the malignant intruder, and he instructs 
them which form of worship or sacrifice should used to bring 

about this result. 

THt LtPClIAS 

This tribe lives in Sikkim and Darjeeling^ and in adjacent 
parts of Bhutan. There arc a number of primitive tribes of whom 
the Lepebas are most important Besides the I.cpchas, the follow* 
irg are the important tribes in Sikkim and Darjeeling: 


1. The Bholia 15192 

2. Khambu 18365 

3. hlurmi 7017 

4. Vakka 142 


I. Cru"’ ff I?}!, Vobl, |>. 59J. 
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According to Hooker, “nie Lrpeha is ilic aboriginal inlialii* 
tant of Sikkim, and tlie promincin cliarattcr m Darjeeling, where 
he undertakes all sorts nf outdoor employment. The race to which 
he belongs is a scry singular one; markedly Nfongolian in features, 
nnd a good dr.sl loo by imitation in habit, still differs from his 
Tibetan proto»iype, though not so decidedly as from the Nepallt 
and Bhuianis, between whom he is hemmed into a narrow 
tract of mounum country, barely sixty miles in breadth.”’ 
The Imp riant characlerisiic feature of tin people is tlut, 
once you win their hearts, they art rr.ady to do anything 
for you and according to Hooker “a more interesting .and attrac- 
tive companion tli.it the lyCpcJia I nes-er Iised with; cheerful, kind 
and p.tiieni wiih a master to whom he is attached.” Hooker goes 
on to say lint, “An .itieiitise examination of the Lcpchainone 
respect entirely contradict* our pte-concelvrti notions of a moun- 
taineer, as he is timid, pe.iceful and no brawler; qualities which 
are all the more rem.-irkablc from rontraiting so strongly with 
those of his neighbors to the east and west: of whom the Gurklus 
arc braseaiid warlike to a proxerh, and the Bhutanese quarrel- 
some, cowardly and cruel.”* 

Physically the Lepclos ate Mongoloids, varying in s\ln 
colour- yellowish to red, loaited black liair on the head. They 
are short in stature, rather broad in chen and muscular arms but 
hands are smaller and slender wrists. The lips are s-ariable but 
on the aserage are of medmm thickness, cheek»bonei projected sir 
as to make their face appear flat. The majority of the people 
faavetnarked epicanihic cyefold, the growth of beards Is scantv 
and little scattered moustaches. The lower limbs are powcrfullr 
developed, befitting genuine mountaineers. The feel are small 
and muscular calfi. *1 he Lepcltas are Palriarchal triliei and their 
clan is called pu-to. Inter-clan marriage is forbidden. “What 
or w heresoes er might have lieen their onginat source, the Lcpchav 
here appeared in the moit simple, primitive state, living in the 
midst ot the s-ast, wilds, magnificent forests, old as the hills them- 
selves, and, as 1 think, 1 mention to you, each family residing by* 

itself. .Thus they dwelt in pretty cottages, arouisd which they* 

cultivated their plot of ground. Continues Mainwaring, “Their 
religion was pariicwlatly simple; they believed in one Good spirit, 
and in innumerable cs i! spirit* to the former they conceived their 
worship due, and to Him they offered their prayers and thanks- 
givings; the latter they considered prowled about, and haunted 
every spot, to them they aitriiniled whatever sickness or misfortune 
befell, therefore deemed it requisite to propitiate them, which 
they did by offerings of rice, etc. Tlie first fruits of the seosoa 


X. Hookci, f lixulfTm \'oL n. iti*. 
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were alwaj-s offered to the Good Spirit."' Tlie most common 
form of marriage is the child marriage. Exceptionally the marriage 
is based tn the mutual love of the boy and the girl. John Moms, 
writing of Lepchas states that polyandry prevails largely amongst 
them. According to him, “A distinction must, however, be 
dratm between marriage and sexual relations, for while it is 
usual for a Lepcha girl to be actually mamed to more than one 
man, it is common for her occasionally to sleep with all his 
younger brothers. Ihe more important to note, however, is that 
she is not married to them, whereas in a true polyandrous society 
each of the men concerned is a legal husband, and takes his place 
as such at tvedding ceremonies.”* But this fraternal type of poh • 
andry is not practised as there is no direct evidence to support this 
argument. They all are monogamous. But if the husband dies, his 
brother alone may take the widow and all the property and 
children. Both men and women wear silver and coral ear>rings 
and anklets. Both men and women keep long hair. The Lepclia 
women usually keep their hair in a divided plait, which they coil 
to a circle round the head. 

The chief occupation of the Lcpchas is pastoralism. They ob- 
tain their bving by drawing directly upon milk and milk products 
and by exchanging the same with neighliouring people to get 
other necessities. The daily life of the Lrpeba man is mainly 
devoted in the maintenance and care of their herds of goat and 
sheep, which provide them raw wool and meat. IVeaviog U a 
highly developed local art amongst the Lepchas. IS’eaving and 
spinning, as a rule, are the occupation of the women-folk. 

Agriculture stands next in their occupations. The chief 
crops are the rice, millets and potatoes. The former two, 
rice and millet are generally grown in a single field combinedly. 
While potato is town in small hcldsio front of their houses, serving 
as a kitchen garden to them. The following table shows the ro- 
tation of crops in the Helds throughout the yean — 


Name of the month 

Crop sown 

Place where town 

February 

Buckwheat 

. Lower Valleys 

March 

Dry Rice, millet, 


and hlaize 

Higher places. 

April 

Barley, Wheat, 

together with 
rice and millet ... 

Uplands. 

May 

Matac and nullet 

Kitchen^ gardens 

June 

Weed dryrice 

Mountain .ter- 
races 


I. Munwsring, A CrtmmtrtflU R#»r {Upih) LtKgmtsf, •! 
the Dirhdmg & Sikkim HiUs ^ , . 

«. John Mortis, Uitex »iW lit Lrptt4f. pp. llj— Sitf. 
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July- 

August 

Cardamom and 
Buckw-beat 
Buckwheat and 

Higher hills 

Cardamom 

Higher hills 

September 

.. Harvesting sea* 

son for rice and 



cardamom 


•October 

Barley’ and 

wheat 

Lower plains 

November 

Harvesting sea- 
son for Buck- 



wheat and Car- 
damom 



The growing season becomes shorter and shorter \vith the 
beginning of October, and only such crops as needed are sown 
and during the months of December and January the snowfall 
begins which prc\ enti the sowing of any crop. 

Huuung and fbhmg are the subsidiary occupations and subs- 
titute their food daring the slack season or during such times 
srhen the crops fail and they have to eke out their miserable living 
through hunung and fishing. June and July are the most troubled 
months noted for frequent food shoruge. The min^ll received 
by the Lepcha habitats it scanty resulting sometimes In complete 
crop failure and the dire cons^uenccs of famine surrounds them. 
The technique of cultivation is very old and orthodox. The use 

of cow .dung and other animals excreta as manure in the fields is 

a'so prc\-alcnt amongst the Lepcha farmers. But the method of 
applyif^ manures is anlidated. Before the coming of rains the 
dung manure is spread on t le fields in heaps, but when the rains 
come all the manurial nutrienu arc washed away leaving behind 
only stalks ofgrass and other useless materials. 

The type of cult's-ation practised by the Lepchas is mainlv 
of subsistence i)-pe, and unlike some of the aboriginal tribes and 
the-Lepchas are sedentary agriculturub, although thes- has-e to 
move from one pbee to the other in search of wild game during 
tunes of food scarcity. ’ 


The Ll^os come nexi to Lepch*,. The Limbos, according 
to Dr. Campbell. ‘ Form a large portion of the inhabitants in the 
mountainous country lying between the Dud-Kosi and the Kanki 
riven in Isepal, and are found in smaUer numbers eastwards to 
-thehlw^rtverwhichfoOTsthe boundary of Nepal and Sikkim 
In still fetver numb^ ihev taust writhin the Sikkim terrlto^v 

In Bhutan thcyarc unknown except as strangers." Mr 
Jocaies them between the Arun Kosi and the MeeW, the SingUeU 
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ridge being their bounda^ on the cast. The Limboos themselves 
claim to have held from time immeinorial the Tamba Khola valley 
suggested that this valley may have been one of their early settle- 
ments. 


According to Rislcy the Omboos are the oldest recorded 
population of the country betvveen thcTamra Kosi and the Mcchl 
and their fiat features, slightly oblique ejei, jxllow complexion, 
n nd beardlessncss may perhaps nflbrd grounds for believing them 
to be descendants of early Tibetan settlers in Nepal. They 
appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with the 
Lcpchas, who of late have migrated in large numbers from 
SiWm to the West. Dr. Campbell compares the two tribes in the 
folloAing words — “The Limbus a very little taller in stature than 
the f-cpcha, somewhat less fleshy, and more sviry in the limbs, as 
fair in complexion, and as completely beardless. He is scarcely 
ever as ruddy as the X.epchas sometimes are; his eyes are, if any- 
thing. smaller and placed more to the front than the Lepchas, and 
his nose, although some^vhat smaller, is rather higher in the bridge 
than that of the Lepcha. He wears his hair long, but does not 
“plait it, into a tail, has no fancy for bead ne^Iaces; wears a 
hukri” instead of the “ban" (the long straight knife used by the 
Lepebas)) and wide trousers and a ja^et or chapkan in preference 
to the robe and long jacket of Lepchas.” 

The Limboos are noiv divided into tbe following ten sub- 
tribes : 


t Panthar 
‘ 2 . Chhothar 

3. Anthari 

4. Yangorup 
3. Chaibisa 


6. MiaLbola or Terothar 

7. Charkhola 

8. Alaikbola 

9. Phedab or Bhiuphuta 

10. Tambrkhola. 


The Limboos are divided into ten endogamous sub tribes, 
each of which is again broken up into a number of exoga- 
jnous septs. The name, of the «pls are extremely curious. The 
intcmalstructure of the tribe is extremely complicated, and can 
best be studied in the classification, which is shos\’n in a tabular 
form: 

Septs 


Anglab 

Nagen 

Anlabang 

Ncrinah 

Baidohang 

Nogo 

Bakbim 

Palu 

Chempajong 

Parkhari 


Pitalong 
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tiampha 

Pekha 

Hukpha 

Pettmghah 

Ichonomah 

Phalcchhuah 

Iktch 

Pheyak 

llamhang 

Ponthak 

Jmsoog 

Samivah 

Ilhinku 

Sangbah 

Kamhahang 

Sanjokmah 

Kambang 

Sailing 

Kephuk 

Seduah 

Kliamthak 

Sektrahdeng 

Khobaipong 

Sene 

Khuadang 

Slogjangkuk 

Kumbahong 

Singjuk 

l.aVtomahang 

SukhoDg 

Lingdenbeh 

SuJni’abah 

Lunjlamphen 

Taijaung 

LugumaH 

TUdieg 

Mangoyak 

Tengbangboha 

Mangj’ong 

Tuiakohong 

Muromah 

Yongyah 


The Limboos are a very superslilious race. HImariya the 
God of the forest. Is propitiated od Sundays by o&ermgs of sheep, 
goats, fo%«U, pigeons, ana com. A stone under a tree by the road* 
side is smeared mtb \*eniiilion and bound svith thread, and this 
place of sacrifice is marked by consecrated rags lied to a bamboo 
pole. I 

Their principal occupations at the present day are agricul- 
ture, graziog, and petty trade. But at present, hundreds of young 
Limboo lads are recr^ted into the armed forces, on account of 
their strong physical build. 



aiAPTHR X 

THE TRIBES or SOUTHERN INDIA 

From the point of view of racial mixture in Indian sub- 
continent the northern partofit has remained a melting pot of 
rarioua racial elements. All the foreign Immigrations and inva- 
sions had been confined to northern India, resulting in a wide 
li>bridit3tion and racial mixture amongst the aboriginal tribes 
and the foreign elcraenis. Moreover, the pressure of the Inva- 
ding foreigners made the original residents of northern India to 
give way and consequently they had to shift into the comparati- 
vely inaccessible regions of Southern India, with its nigged 
topography and wild forests. Till recently when the means of 
transport and communication were not so much developed, the 
tribes residing in the inaccessible and remote parts of the south 
had been able to retain, to some extent, their racial entity and 
cultural patterns. Even today, the most of the aboriginal tribes 
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of India arc confined to the lulls and forests of the south rctainiog 
their primitive culture. The imporunt tribes belonging to this 
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region, are ihc Bhils, Gonds, Jnangs, Todas, Radars, Chcnchus, 
dtetucs, Urahsctc. 

TOe ongin of the word Bhil is entirely unknown; but Col. Tod 
offers tne following hypothesis regarding the origin of the word 
Bmi. According to him the word Btul, however, has been suppo- 
sed to nave been derived from the Dravidian word “Billu”, 
meaning thereby bow. Col. Tod also states that the earliest 
people ul Marwar were Dhils; and Hamilton mentions that the 
nhiis were especially strong south of hCalwa. Clontrary to tWs 
according to C. S. Vankalacher, the Bhils acquired their tribal 
Domcncutureas, ‘‘there is no doubt they represent a race which 
uitiaOited India, earlier than the Aryans and the Dravidians. 
very possibly they are the proto-mediterranean race who spread 
far ana wide when a climaiic crisis occurred in the grass steppes of 
Dabara and it is the race which is responsible for the industry 
associated with the final Caspian culture in the Viadhyas.” 
V emiaiacber goes on to say tliat the Bhils art one section of the 
great Munda race, which occupied the pre-Dravidian India and 
nad tor ICS home the central region across the Vindhyas and it is 
peruaps in conuei with the Uravidians found outside in Gujrat 

mat titey acquired their present appellation.’* Whatever be tbff 
ongiQ 01 the dbils, but at present they are mainly confined to 
M«uuya Pradesh, Khandcsb, Rajputana and some distts. ofU.!*- 
such as Euwa, J hansi, etc. 

The Bhils can be broadly divided into the following three 
categones, baied partly on their physical habitats and partly on 
their authropologieoi traits. 

1. The Bhib dwelling in the plains. 2. Those inhabiting 
the lully r^iODS. 3. The hybridist Bhils. The hybridization 
probably tooa place « ith the Mohammadans. The first types of 
them are found in smaller numbers in almost all the villages of 
Central and Southern Kbandesh. The second have their settle- 
ments m the Vindhyas and Satpunis etc. The third miscegena- 
tion types are the Bhilals, found in the casiem Satpuras. Socio 
cultural traits amongst the ohib of plains and hilb closely 
resemble each other, and these two tnbes do not ob.crt e any 
sort ot inferiority or superiority in social Customs and marriages. 
But the third casie, i.r. the miscegened one is looked upon by 
others with an eye of inferiority and contempt and no matrimo- 
nial relations between them take place. “The marriage cere- 
monies amongst the Bhilab comprbe the agreement, the betrothal, 
and the wedomg. The ceremony of the agreement consists of an 
inierchange of vbits by members of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
family, during which the necessary liquor for Ihc discussion of 
the prciimiuaries is drunk... the night b spent in drinking and 
dancing, aud in the mo rning the bridegroom takes the bnde to 
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^ >9° the other hand the £hii girls arc married 
It IS s^fii relation IS not settled by the parents. 

Th. marriage mil. are 
tVsf.vt 1 k bridegroom, which is marked by 

sSlapl c^ebrstions generally under the laige tree of the 
aniirhl -u Occasion is marked by songs sung by the women 
thr n.*rtV * of hquor by men. At the end of the celebrations 

bnrt^n!f^“r* Sivcn some sweets or especially by the 
slvr^n^k marriage date is Led after A or 

an imn betrothal. The priest or Purohit occupies 

^ *" marriage. The bride’s father charges 

. „ oney from that of the bridegroom’s. Bhil marriage 
dillcrs somewhat from those of Bhilols. The Bhilala women do 
second time, although the Bhil women may. If the 
‘cs his b other alone may take the widow and support 
her in e\ cry respect. 

® has Its own tutelar)* 

fSl uo^n.n P‘1’ of 

<n»ri9i i., .»P' '^•‘h different names, but whose object of 

'* «“'«• ““0‘ inteni;arrj*,r.£.thc Kulbi 

seotsar^fll/^iV*^ Kalamia sept The names of ihtr 

septs are as lollows 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 


S. 

9 . 

10. 
11 . 


A»u (called alter a moth, avkj-They never uyure mdthes. 
^46i.y^ Of A>y.i— This sept derives its name from a locality. 

Their tutelary deity called Nilai Mata is supposed to Ih-e in 

*rec is therefore the 

object ol their special worship, and they never injure it. 
A.-y-— Named after the ivti tree. 

P-uif— Tiger worshippers, ‘Vagdeo", as the>’ caU him. 
Bagvai-Worslup the bor tree. Their vromea are not allowed 
to approach close to it. 


Bimuuj- They worship the tiger. This sept is considered of 
higher social slandmg than tne others and will not take food 
from the rest. 


B.>uu«.f-Thcy worship a tutelary deity “Bondar Devi”, 
probably a local godaess. She Jives in the Sag tree (Tcctona 
grandisj or Sal tree (shorca robusta) wWch are therefore 
reverenced by this tribe. 

Caauniina— Claim descent from the Rajput tribe. 

Chaungat— Worship snake asNag-deo; 

D^tiria— W’orship same as Dutia or worship of Bamboo. 
Diidna— Worship the agan tree. 


1 . tV.W. Hunter, JWjynV/ VoL II, p. S9I 
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12. Dotia— WonWp the Bamboo. 

13. Gadari (Shepherd)— Worship the “Pipal.” 

14. GmlU Choihairia— Named after a creeper called Gaota. 
They ne^-er touch it with the feet intentionally. 

15. GhatBseria — Wonhippers of Ghat fiaena Devlin Dond- 
wara. 

16. Islcla — Worship the bortree. 

17. Janrra— 4Vorship the Kamun tree {Eugcria jambolana) which 
they respect. 

18. Jamra— Worship Bamboo 

19. Kihrali — No special totem known. 

20. Khatsa — Worshippers of a Itih called Rhattia, which they 
preserve. 

21. Kinniia— Warship ihe sicm (kbut) of the Sag (Teclons 
grandis) treCi and never injure it. 

22. Kbkeria— Wonhip the Agan tree. 

23. Kuldl or KilamJa— The>' svonlup the Kalami plant (Con- 
vulus repens). 

24. Mooli—This sept worship a goddess whose ibrine Is on a hill 
called Ambapuri Pahar at Bbllwani (Rajpur, Banrant). 
Women may not A'Onhip at this shrine. No one isalloviTd 
to tatoo anything resembling the shape of a Kalya on the 
b^y. 

23. -Mebeda— W'orshi'p the babera (Beleria MjTobolan) tree. 

26. Mori — ^Vo^8hipper5 of the peacock. When they svish to 
worship it they go into (he jungle and look for its tracks. 
They clean the ground near the fooMnark and spreading 
a piece of red clpth by it, put their offering of grain upoit it. 
A woman on seeing a peacock must veil the face or took 
away. 

27. Mivolda — Called after their goddess Miyai ^lata, who'c 
shrine is at Nisarpur. 

28. NtngwaT— Named from the local god Ningwal Deo, who is 
said to live under the (Tamarindus Indica). ^ usual, 
their women may not pray to these trees. 

29. Nirgai— Worslup the Nirgun shrub (vjtex negundo or 
trifolia). 

SO. Parai — ^Vorshlppers of the fhr tree and also rcs’crcnce 
pigeons. 

31. Piplia— Worship tlie pipal tree 
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The Bhils arc very much \>olent and warlike. They akc 
coDsume intoxicants, especially the local made liquor, which thc> 
extract from the mahua (Bassia Laiifolia) trees. Among the 
fruit bearing trees the char and the tmdu are important. Besides 
this there arc several diScrcni varieties of thick shrubs and a 
number of luxurious creepers m the forest. Here the jungle folk 
find a number of edible roots, tubers, leafy vegetables. ^Vheo 
they cannot gel grain, they feed on wild roots and fruits, and in 
the remote ^ccs on the flesh of the wild bears and elephants.* 
The way of living, costumes and customs of the Bhils are 
very peculiar. Wherever they move, they do so with up-to-date 
-outfit with their arms. The clothing of the Bhils consists mainly 
-of a loin cloth of the men and a kind of petiy-coat worn by the 
women. Ibey also wear a kind of bodice which helps theii 
breasts remain tight and erect. The lowland Bhils w ear a turban, 
a coat and a waistcoat, their women, '‘a robe with or without 
bodice." Men and women uearbrass or silver ear-rings. Oma- 
menu of sliver and brass are the beauty inspiring things worn by 
the wonacn. The women have as a rule, their check uttooed will 
vertical lines; but sometimes the women taioo their whole body 
with dilTereat crotsei and dots. 

Physically they are short in stature, with deep chocolate 
brown to copper-like colour, somewhat flat nose and thick everteii 
lips, "nve majority of the tribes are duUchocepbals. There ii 
straight and dense hair-growtb on the head and the colour o 
the hair is black. The imporunt weapons of the Bhils are boyi 
and the arrov. The Bhtls dialects form a contiaUous chait 
between Rajasthani through Gujeati and Marathi; perhaps havi 
been derived from Sanskrit which is supposed to be the molhc) 
of all present day languages of lodia. Besides this those inhabi 
ting in Khandesh have such a dialect, "so affected by thi 
influence of the neighbouring Bhili and Khandesbi that it is nov 
a distinct dialect, with marked peculiarities ofits own."* Grier 
son also includes the Hindustani of Kutcb under western Hind 
and Ayari or Aluri under the Bbil language.* 

THE SANTHALS 

Sanihal, a ^large Oravidian tnbe, classed on llnguvsii* 
grounds as Kolanan, which is found in western Bengal, nortberr 
Orissa, Bhagalpur and the SaotUal Parganas. According to Mr 
Skrefsrud the name SanUuI is a corrupdon of Saoniar and wai 
adopted by the tnbe after their sojourn for several generations it 
the country about Saont in Midnapur. Before they went to Saoni 
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tbc)'are said to have been called Khanvar, the root of which, 
Khar, is a varicnt ofhor, mao, the name winch all Sanlbals use 
among themselves. As regards the derivation of the name of the 
tribe from Saont, an obscure village, somewhat off the main line 
of their recent migrations, it maybe observed that CoIonelDalion 
suggested a doubt wJieihcr the name of the place may not have 
been taken from the tribe, and this view seems to derive some 
support from his discovery of small tribe of Saonts id Sargiya and 
Kconjhar. 

The internal structure of the Santhal tribe is singularly com- 
plete and elaborate. There are twelve exogamous sepu, 1. 
Hasdak, 2. Klsku, 3. hfurmu, 4. Hembrom, 5. hfarndi, 6. Saren, 
7. Tudu, 8. Baske, 9. Besra, 10. Pauria, II Chore, 12. Bedca 
Kisley distiDguishcd the mtcmal structure of Sanlbals into 
following groups 


Septs 

Sub-septs 

Septs 

Sub-septs 

Baski 

F'i 

Sada 

Hansda 

Banvar 

Chllblndha 

Jihu 

Kerwar 

^£an\ai-khtl 

Bcdiya 

Nil 


Besra 

Oundra 

Kahu 

Kara 

Nij 


NiaLi-kiiil 

Nij 

Roh-Lutut 

Sada 


Sibala 

Son 

htarndi 

Burn>Birit 

KeLra 

Laher 

Chonre 

Nil 


Naiki-khvl 

Nij 

Roht 

Sada 

Hemron 

Gua 

Dantela 

Jahur 

Kumar 

Laher 

Naika-khil 

Nij 

Rob-lutur 

Uh 

Abar 
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Septs 

Sub*sepis 

Septs 

Sub-septs 

Eisku 

Ah 

Laebua 

Lat 

Nag 

Nij 

Hoh-Lutur 

Sada 

^mal 

Munim 

Bital 

Boar 

Cbopear 

Cauf 

Hand! 

Muro 

Nij 

Sada 

Sangda 

Tudu 

Agaria 

Chigi, Child 


Sikiya 

Tikka 


Daniela 

Lat 

Pauria 

NjJ 


Man]hi*klul 

NaUu-khtl 

Nij 

RotfLulur 

Sada 

Sung 

Sarea 

Barcbi 

Hat 

Jogi 

Lat 

hbl 

Mundu orBadar 
Nij 

Satikh 

Sidup or Sididt 
Turku 


NoSanihalmay marry^iihin hitsrpt (parit)> nor vdliiln 
any of Oie sub-acpu (khuot) into Mhich the sept it divided. He 
may marry into any other sept, including the sept to uhidi his 
mother belonged. Girls arc married at aduJu, mostly to men of 
their own choice. Sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognised, being understood that if the girl becomes pregnant 
the young man is bound to nurry her. Should he attempt to 
es-adc this obligation, he vould be severely beaten by the Jag* 
Afanjlii ({.eadrun of morals , and in addition to this iiii father 
vvould be required to pay a havy fine. l’ol>gamy is not favoured 
by the custom of the tribe A man may take a second \sife if 
first wife U barren, or if his elder brother dies he may marry the 
widow. But in either case the coruent ofhis original wife must 
beobuined to the arracgcmcot. Instances, no doubt, occurin 
which Uiis rule is evaded, but they arc looked upon with dis- 
favour. 

Tbcrescem lobe indicationt that rratersa] potjandry may 
at some ume luve existed among the Saathals. Even now, says 
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caiDC out they v.cre considered to be man and wife. A practice 
closely resen bling ihisM>aa found by Col. Dalton to be in vogue 
among the Dirhors, and it U quite in keeping with what is known 
of the doings of primitive man in the matter of marriage. 

The second mode of marriage “ghardi jawac*’, is resorted to 
when a g-rl is ugly or deformed and there is no prospect of her 
being asked in tnarrUge in the ordinary way, “An instance has 
been reported to me in which girl who had on one foot more ilian 
the proper number of toes was married in this fashion. The hus- 
band is expected to live in his father-in-law’s house and to serve 
him for five jears. At the end of that lime he gets a pair of 
bullocks, some nee and same agricultural implements, and is 
allowed to go about lus business.” 

The third form, “ilut”, is adopted by pushing young men 
who are not quite sure whether the girl they fancy will accept 
them and take this means of compelling her to marry them The 
man smears his fingers with venndion or, failing that, with com- 
mon earth, and, watching his opportunity at marketer on any 
similar occasion, marks the girl he is in love with on the forehead 
and claltrt her as his wife. Having done this, be runs away at 
full speed to avoid the thrashing he may expect at the hands 
of her relations if he is caught on the spot. In any case the girl’s 
people will go to lui Village and will obtain from ibe headman 
permission to kill and eat three ofTcnder’s or his father’s goats, 
and a double bride-price must be paid for ibe girl. The marriage, 
however, is legal, and if the girl still declines to live with ilie 
nun, she must be divorced in full form and cannot again be marri- 
ed ns a spinster. It is said tlut an Hut marriage is often resorted 
to out of spite in order to subject the girl to the humiliation of 
being divorced. 

The fourth form, “Nitbolok (nir, to run, and bolok to enter) 
may l>c dcicribcd as tlie female variety of i tut. A girl who cannot 
gel the man she wants in the regular way takes a plot of “lundia” 
or rice-beer, enters tiis house and insists upon slaying there, 
ntiqucile forbids that she should be expelled by main force, but 
the man’s mother, naturally desires to have to gel her out of 
the bouse. It is quite fair, for example and is usually found 
cfrcctive, to throw red pepper on the fil, so as to smoke the as- 
piring maiden ouC, but if she codurct this ordeal wiihout leaving 
the Louse, she is held to have won her husband and the family 
is bound to recognize ).cr. 

The fifth form “Sauya”, iaused for the marriage of widows 
and divorced women. Tlie bride is brought to bridegroom’s house 
attended by a small party of her own friends, and the binding 
proportion of the ritual consists in the bridegroom taking a 
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•Mimbu” flo\»cr, nuking ii huh "smJur” wiih his left luNd. and 
the same lund sucking it in the bnde’s back hair. 

.. siath form, “KiringJaHae” is resorted to in the compara- 
tnely rare case >*hen a girl hai had a liason s^ith and become 
pregnant by, a man of her sept whom she cannot marry In order 
that sundal may be avoided, some one is procured to accept the 
post of husband, and m consideration ofhjs services he gets bvo 
bullocks, a cow, and a quantity of paddy from the family of 
the man by whom the girl is pregnant. The headman then calls 
the Mllagcri together, and in their presence dccUres the couple 
to he man and wife, and enjoins the gtrl to live with, and be faith- 
ful to, the husband that has been pros-ided for her. 


A widow may marry again It is thought the right thing- 
for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother, if one sur- 
vives him, and under no circumsunces may she marry his elder 
brother Divorce is allowed at the wish of cither husband or 
"tfe. If neither party* is tn ^ult, the one vvho wants a div'orce 
is expected to bear tbe expenses. The husband, for example, in 
such a case would not be eoiiiled to claim a refund of the bride 
price originally paid, and vvould also have to pay a fine and give 
the women ccruin customary du«. If, on the other hand, ft is 
the wife who demands a divorce without juit cause, her father has- 
to make good the bride-pnee in addition to a fine for her levity of 
behaviour. The divorce is effected in the presence of the assembl- 
ed vlllagcrt by the hiuband tearing as under three sal {shorea 
robusta] leaves in token of separation, and upselling a brass pot 
full ofwater. 


In point of physical characteristics tbesanihals maybe re- 
garded as typical examples of tbe pure Dravidian stoek. Their 
complexion varies from very dark brown to a peculiar, almost 
charcoal-like black, the proportions of the nose approach those 
of the Negro, the bridge being more depressed in relation to the 
orbits than is the case with Hindus; the mouth Is large, the lips- 
thick and projecting; the hair coarse, black, and occasionally curly, 
the zygomatic arches prominent, wUle the proportions of the 
skull, approaching the doIicJiocephalic type, conclusively refute 
the hypothesis of their hlongolian descent. 

The main occupation of the Santhal is agriculture. Millet 
and maize are the staple food cropsof the Santhab. Lumbering, 
fishing and hunting are tJie other sources of eking out their liveli- 
hood. The Santbals of the Chhota Nagpur plateau are compara- 
tively civihzed, and they practise some a'griculture in northern 
Bengal. Besides this the Santhab are the tea garden coolies in. 
Assam and collect the lac in Chhota Nagpur, anH as industrial 
labourers in thcj'ute mills ofBengaL Although they have had a 
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great deal of contact with outsiders, against whom they have oftM 
rebelled, they have retained to an unusual degree their social 
cchension, their language and many of their customs. Some of 
them now are well educated and indistinguishable from other 
people, but the majority remain essentially tribesmen, of a singu- 
larly happy and carefree temperament. 

The chief festival of the Santbals is the Sohmi or harsxst 
festival, celebrated in Poush (November-Deccnvber), afier the chief 
rice crop of the year has been got in Public sacrifices of fowls 
are offered by the pnest in the sacred grove; pigs, goats and fou Is 
are sacrificed by private families, and a general s.stumalia of drunk- 
•enness and sexual licence prevails According to Risley chastity 
Is in abeyance for a time, and all unmarried persons may indulge 
in promiscuous intercourse This license, howcs'cr, does not ex- 
tend to adultery, nordoci it sanction intercourse between persons 
-of the same septs, though e cn this olfence, if committed during 
the Sohrai festival, is punished less leverely than at other times. 
Next in importance is the “BahaPuja”, Lej^i in ^ebruary'^farch 
when the Sal tree comes into Qower. Tribal and family sacrifices 
are held, many viedms are slam and eaten by wonhippen, every 
one enteruins his friends, dancing goes on day aud night, and the 
best songs and fiuce music are performed. The Sanihab are 
passionately fond of music and dancing. 

THE iL\MARS 

The Kataars are mostly confined to tlie areas, such as Raipur 
district, Bindranawagarh, Suanoar, and in the Nagri and Siha- 
wara mountainous tract of the Dliaropari Tahsil. They are 
found in smaller numbers in Kankar and Jaipur and adjoining 
parts of Bastar stale now in Madhya Pradesh. The babitate of 
the Ramars lies roughly to the south of Chhattlsgarh in the Mlly 
tract, which includes the important lulls such as ^Llcoua, Ralti, 
Alang etc. Their orign is not dcnnitcly knowm, but according lo 
Russell and Hira Lai they arc definitely “Dravidian” in ongin. 
Fixing the racial affiliation of Kamars is one of the difficult tasks, 
because no ethnological work has been done for the Kamars. 
According lo Dr. S. C. Dube the Kamars are medium in stature, 
but cxcepiionaliy tall. Skin colour vanes fiom brown to nearly 
dark, tluckgrowth ofsiraight and darkliairon the heads. The 
lips arc very much everted and developed and mousuebe growth 
generally scanty. Their bodies arc physically well built and well 
proportioned. Both the sexes have muscular caUs. The women 
tattoo their bodies with' various signs. 

The Kamars are describctl as exogamous. Their clan is 
called “Goi." There are numerous clans amongst tlicm such as 
Jagat, Xetam, also called Maium, blarkam, Sori-which is sub- 
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divided inlo two divisioas, Bsgh, and Nag son. The oUicr 
clans include such as Kunjam, 2^Iarai, Chcdaih. Referring to the 
Kamar inarnage, Russell and Hira Lai unte, *‘Mamage witlun 
the sept is prohibited, but is pcnnitied beti^een the children of 
brothers and sisters, or of two sisten.” Marriages between the 
children of two sisters were urongl)' reported by Russell and 
Hira Lai. Marriage must take place outside the family The 
Kamars all marry at the matured age, a girl seldom marncs before 
ISanda man not before he u 18. Child marriage is also some- 
times practised amongst them. Levirale and siidow-marriage 
is also allowed rurther, referring to divorce, Russell and Hira 
Lai say, “The Kamars never divorce their wives, however loose 
their wnduct mav be, as they say that a lawful wife is alMve 
suspicion.*' But the right of divorce under certain conditions 
has been legally granted to husbands and wives in almost all the 
tribes. Polyandry ti totally absent in them Monogainy lias 
been reported in Kamar communities by C. S Dube But if fiiit 
wife turns sterile, u u customary for a Kamar to take his siiter-in 
-law as his junior wife, tf the second wife incidentally too docs not 
bear a child the vounger suier, if any, of the junior wife is oken 
by the husband as lus wife. In case she too fails to bear a child 
or if she happens to give birth to a girl, contrary to the wish of 
her husband, the latter is allowed to marry the sister of his pn* 
cedent wives if any. Such things are possible only vvhen thewife 
of a Kamar luppcns to have many sisters, but it it not cl«r as 
to howor to vtbom the man inames a second nine when his lint 
wife does not have other suters. It can be presumed under sucii 
circumstances that the husband can nur^ the daughter of her 
Srst wife's uncle, but situations may also caut when hts wife s 
uncle too docs not liavc daughters at all. Under such condi- 
tions the Kamar husband may have the option to marry some 
one outside his wife’s family. 

The mam occupations of the Kamars arc agriculture, hunt- 
ing, fishing, food-gathering and basket making. Their usual 
occupation IS lumbenng and cattle rearing. The Kamars practise 
agriculture in a peculiar mode. They generally inflame a forest 
tract and cultivate it for six or seven >cari. This iv^pe of 
culuvaiion Is known as Dahya and Bewar ( called by Baiga 
tribes). According to \V. V. Gngson the shifting culiiyauon 

is called “Dab>-a about two acres of Jamindaii 

forests arc cut, and the trees and forest growth arc dragged 
to a field a quarter or a half mile away, there piled o''*" 
about an acre of land and iired when dry. The ashes are 
dug into the soil with the pick-axes befoic towing, 
light rice, mandia or kodon. /Vuoat 200 acres in all arc fillc J 
annually, and the forest recupemtes suIBciently to permit 
of a fresh cutting afterfrom 7 to 10 jears. The trouble over any 
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attempt to segregate the Kamars in and coiifiiie their Uah)a to 
one area is the rreqiicncy Hiih nhtch they sliift their seitlemenu; 
hut the frequency may at present be due at least partly to the 
kno\>ledgc tliat Oah>a is illegal and best concealed by frequent 
filltingt. The Raipur DUmonal Forest Ofliccr suggested that if 
a rotation offourtcen ^ears tsasalloucd for each clearing a reser' 
valvon of 5000 acres should sufEicc But this assumes that ^acU 
clearing wood provides ashes enough to fertilise the fields for two 
years in succession Kamars practice assumes that tiic ashes arc 
enough for one year only and probably based on age-old expe* 
riencc. Moreover, forest cut for one year at a lime recosers more 
rapidly titan forests cut for sucecssise years. The remedy would 
seem to he to permit Dahya in a three patwari circle mentioned 
to be prohibit the culling of trees of prombit ed species, fruit trce& 
or trees abose a certain girth and to require the leaving of a 
n'inimum unfclled forests. Dahya can well be carried out by 
cutting undergrowth and boughs only.' It is worthwhile trying 
ill this limited area to help iliesursival of (his \ery interesting 
and wild tribe.”' 

Geographically, the whole of it U with moderate winters and 
hoi summers. This part recches most of the rains from tununer 
monsoons, averaging between -10 to CO inches. There are vergln 
forests. These forests to Kamar couniry, contain trees like sal, 
teak, tenduand mahuaetc. The forests in Kanar country are 
of a character entirely dilfercni from Uie northern Indian forests. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that on the lower grounds where 
Ihe soil 11 suitable, sal is important species, and in the higher 
hills ciiar predominates. The rainfall is very heavy in this reg'OQ* 
It it densely covered with forests. The main occupations of the 
Kamars, therefore, are lumbering and sawing. The Gauragarh 
terraces contain dense grass growth, but they have been so badly 
damagea by frequent Ares that the bunches are now badly des' 
troyed, as a result of which the grasses do not resume life afresh 
and the area becomes barren. 

The hre which is unrestricted proses scry much desiniCUve 
not only to the standing vegetation, but also to die future growth 
of the trees. Mr. C. F. ^Vaterfall holds the following opinion 
about the unrestricted shifung agriculture practised amongst the 
Kamars, “It might be thought that the summit of the Gauragarh 
plateau which has good soil and a fairly copious water supply 
would be covered with virgmibrests aJTording a vast timber re- 
serve for the coming generations but this is not the case. It is 
true that there arc some patches of sal and other limber but the 
better part of it is open compaign carpe tied with coarse grass. 


I. W.V. Gr.8!iiOO, Tw Antnpiul S^Urr/ la lU C. P. p. jSJ. 
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and hens at one of the ca\'cs, and the goat at the other, were 
the only domeiiic animati wMch I saxt. ’* Pigs are also very 
common. Besides this honey taking is also an important source 
of livelihood. 


A non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Sioghbhum and western 
engal, classed by Col Dalton and others, mainly on linguistic 
grounds, as Kolanan There can be no doubt that the Uhunuj 
are Closely allied to, if not identical vtith, the Mundas; but there 
IS little to show iliat they ever had a distinct language of 
cir own. In 1850 Hodgson published a short vocabulary 
prpared by Captain lhaughion, then in political cliarge ofSin- 
giibum, but most of the v\ords in Uiis appear to be merely Ho. 

ne most recall observer, Herr Notiroil, of Gossing's Mission, 
Sal'S that the Bhumlj resemble the Mundas most closely in speech 
and manners, but give no specimens of their language, and 
does not say whether it diflcrs sufficiently from Mundaritobe 
ri^arded as a separate dialect. Aceording to Risley that the 
Unumy are nothing more than a branch of the Mundas, who have 
spread to the eastward, mingled v»ith the Hindus, and thus, for the 
most part severed tiieir connexion with the parent tribe. This 
nraouissis seems on the whole to be borne out by the facts 
obscn-able at the present day. The Bhumij of Western Manbhuia 
are bc>ond doulu pure Mundas. They inhab'i the Lractofihc 
country which lies on both sides of the Subarnarekha rivers boun- 
ded on the west by the edge of the Chhou Nagpur plateau, on the 
Mst by the hill range of which Ajodhya is the crowning peak, on 
the south by tlie Smgbhuro hills, and on the north by the hills 
‘ j boundary betv»een Lohardaga, Hazaribagh, and 
ftlanblium district. 1 his region conUins an enormous numberof 

A^dn graveyards and may fairly be considered one of the very 

Mrljcst sctilcmaiis of the Munda race. The present inhabiunts 
r,® . language, call themselves Mundas, or.astlic 

nrae IS usually pronouned in Mandhum Muras, and observe all 

are *”*?*“** general characteristics 

following passages ; “The 

Bhumy of the jungle Mahals were once, under the nickname of 
Chuar (robbers), the terror of the surrounding districts and their 
various ombr^kswere called Chnaris. On several occasions since 
ChLri "‘.i*** ^bovvn how readily a 

Chuan may b e improvised on very slight provocation. 1 do not 

I. Jniin B»U, L</« /» UJu, p. jS|. 
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know that on any occasion th^ rose, like the Mundas, simply to 
redress their o^vn wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a 
turbulent chief ambitions ofobtaiiung power to which, according 
to llie courts of law, he was not entitled and it was sometimes to 
oppose the government in a policy which they did not approve 
though they may liave had very little personal interest in the 
matter. Thus, in the year A. D. 1798, when the Panchet estate 
was sold for arrears of revenue they rose and violently disturbed 
the peace of the country till the sale was cancel!^. After hosti- 
lities had conunued for some time, in reply to a very pacific 
message sent to them by the ofliccr commanding of the troops, 
they asked if the Government were going lo sell any more estates. 
I do not think that the settlement of any one of the Bhumij Jungle 
Mahals was elfccted without a fight. In Dlialbhum the Baja 
resisted the interference of the British power, and the government 
set up a rival ; but after various failures to establish his authority 
they set him aside and made terms with the rebel. In Barabhum 
there was at one time a disputed succession. Ihc courts decided 
that the eldest brother of Raja Vivika Narayan, though the son of 
the second wife, should succeed io preference to the son of the first 
wife, the Pat Raiu. The Bbumij did not approve of the decision, 
and it was found necessary to send a military force to cany it 
out. This was the origin of the last disturbance, known as 
Ganga Nara>'an's rebellion which broke out in 1832. Lakshman,. 
the son of the Pat Rani alluded to above, continuing to oppose 
his brother, was arrested, and died in jail, leaving a son, Ganga 
Narayan on the death of Baja Raghunath Singh he also was 
succeeded by the son of bis second Rani, who was declared by 
the supreme court to be heir, in opposition to claim against set 
up byMadhab Singh, the younger son, by the son of the Pat 
Kani, but failing in his suit, Madhab Singh resigned himself to 
Ills fate, and was consoled “diwan”, or prime minister, to his 
brother. In tliis capacity he made himself thoroughly unpopular, 
more especially by becoming an usurious money-lender and 
extortionate grain-dealer, and soon Ganga Narayan found that, ia 
opposing a man so detest^, a majority of the people would side 
with bun. Accordingly, in the month of April 1832 he, at the 
head of a large ibrcc of “ghalwaias** made an attack on Madbab 
Singh and s ew him. This foul crime was committed with great 
deliberation, cunning, and cruelty. Madhab was seized and 
carried off to the hills to be sacrificed. Ganga Narayan himself 
first smote him with his battle-axe, then each “sardar Ghatwal” 
was compelled to dischaige an arrow at him, and thus all the 
leading "Ghatwals” became implicated in the plot. A sj’Steta of 
plundering was then commenced, which soon drew to his standard 
all tlieChuars, that is, all the Bhumij of Barabhum and adjoining 
estates He attacked Barabazar, where the Baja alived, burned 
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at iU discontlAXUBCCj this shows it hsd no great hold on the mind* 
of the people. Many of the fihumijtrbe are well off. Some of 
them, who areSardar Ghatwalsare ifl virtue of thdr ofBce pro* 
prictors of estates, comprising each from one of twenty manors, 
but as most substantial tena ts under them are also h'ereditaty 
Ghaiwals rendering ser.-ice and paying besides but a very low 
£aed rent, these Glia wait estates are not so valuable to the 

S roprie or as villages on the ordinary tenure would be. The 
humij live in commodious, well budt house*, and luve all 
about hem the ecrafort' to which the be icr class of cult vators 
in Bengal are accustomed. Those who live quite amongst the 
Bengalis haie retained few of their ancient cu toou: none, per- 
haps, except the great national amusement, the gay meetings for 
dance and song both at their villages and at "jatras", which are 
characteristic of all Kols. In appearan c they are nfcrior to the 
Hos Singhhhum and to the best o' the Mundas of Chhota Nagpur. 
They are short in suture, hut strongly built, and like the San* 
ihals, rather inclined to fleshiness. In complexion they are 
variable, like the Mundas. ranging from a dark chocolate to a 
light brown colour; they observe many of the Hindu festivals, but 
retain their uered grot ei in which they still ucri/ice to the old 
gods. They have generally left off eating cow’s flesh, in which 
their unreformed brethren in Singhbhtun and Chhota Nagpur 
Indulge, but eat fowls. The Bbuinij have in a great degree lost 
the simplicity and truthfulness of curacier for wUch their cog* 
nates are generally distinguished. They have acquired from the 
Bengali Hindus the propensity to lie, but they have not the sao^ 
assurance or power of invention, and their lies are so transparent 
that they are easily detected.” 


The internal structure of the Bhumij tribe b shown:—' 


T^air.e of Sept. 

Salmi 

Sansda 

Leng 

Saxtddya 

Hemron 

Tumarung 

Nag 


Sal, Csh 

Wild-goose 

Mush-room 

A bird 

Betel palm 

Pumpkin 

Snake 


The abori^nal usage of adult marriage still holds it» 
ground among the Bhumij, though the wealihier memberx of the 
tnbe prefer to m arry their, daughters as infants. The exuemei 
1. KiiSrf. Pnplf rf iirSir, p. jj. 
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^ic^v of the u^eni necessity of early marnage is untnown among 
them, anti it is thought no shame for a man to bare a growTi«up 
daughter unmarried in his house. Sexual intercourse hcforc 
nvarriage is more or less recognised, it being understood that if 
a girl becomes pregnant arrangements uill at once be made to 
marry her to the father ofher cluld. lindcsarc bought fora 
price ranging usually from Rs. 10 to Rs. 23 and the wedding 
may take place, according to arrangement, at the house of either 
party. When, as is more usual, it is celebrated at the bride’s 
house a square space (marwa) is prepared in the court>anl 
(angan) by daubing (he ground with ricc-w-atcr. lathe centre 
of this space branches of *‘mahua” and Sidlui trees are plaii' 
ted, bound together with live cowrie shell (cyproca moncla) 
and five pieces of turmeric, and at the comers are set four 
earthen watcr-vessefs connected by a cotton thread, whieJt marks 
the boundary of the square. Caen vessel is tialf-nilcd with pulse 
and covered with a concave lid, m which a small lamp bums. 
On the arrival of the bridegroom with his following of friends, he 
IS led at once to the marwa and made to sit on a bn of board 
(pira). The bride is then brought in and given a similar scat 
on his left band. A sort of minic resistance to the introduction 
of the bride is often otTered by her more distant female rela* 
lives and friends, who receive trifling presents for allowing her 
to pass. 

After the bride has taken her scat and certain "mantras" 
or mystic formulae have been pronounced by the priest, usu-tlly 
a Jicngali lirahnun, (he bridegroom proceeds to light (lie himps 
at the corners of the souare. .\s fast as each lamp is lighted the 
bride blows it out, and (his is repealed three, live or seven times, 
us the case may be. The couple then return to their seats, and the 
bride is formally given to the bridegroom, appropriate "mantras" 
being recited at the lime, and (heir right liand being Joined to* 
gelher by the officiating priest. Last of all, the bridegroom 
smears vermilion on (he bride's forehead and his clothes arc 
knotted to hers, (he knot being kept inuct for three, four, /iie, 
seven or ten days according to (he custom of the family. At the 
end of tiut time they must rub themselves with turmeric and 
b.athe, and the knot is solemnly untied in the presence of the 
bridegroom’s relations. Xo priest is present on this occasion. 

Divorce is pennitted among the QUumijs, and there is 
no bar on (he rc marriage of widows. Among dte Bhumijs, 
the village forms the largest agncultural unit, each liaving its 
own Celds within its terrilod^ boundaries, marked bv sucli 
natural features as hills or streams. Generally, ilie arable tields 
lie around the village and may notbe at a great distance from it 
as the cultivation of such land is carried on from the village. 

17 
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The staple cereal food of ths Sbuniij is rice and millet. But the 
cultivatioa of these varies in diSeient regions according to the 
altitude and temperature. Inthelower regions where the land 
is more or less iiat, the staple food consists of both rice and 
millet. 

The rugged topography have isolated them from other 
areas, in this way making them con^rvative in ideas. The 
dominant roll of nature upon their lives has turned them into 
orthodox devotees of God. They are poor but not on account 
of climate but due to the mountainous nature of their country’. 
The lack of Ievel*Iand has forced them to cut hard slopes and 
turn them Into terraces. The cold climate has made them 
liappy, contented and honest. On account of their strong physi* 
cal build, every year hundreds ofyouDg Bhumij lads are recrui- 
ted into the armed farces of the country. 

THBGONDS 

The Gonds are amongst the most civilised and adviced 
aboriginal tribes of India. The present habitat is conEned in the 
Saipura plateau, Bastar, a portion of Nagpur plateau and the vall^' 
of river Narmada in southern India. This part is the original babl* 
tac of the Gonds, although by now these have settled In other 
parts of souihem India. The land of Gonds is known at Gond* 
wana. Historically speaking, they at one time formed a ruling 
class of the local parts of the coun^.^ Mr. C. S. Venkatachar 
I states, <*Thc Gonds may be pre'Dravidians of the south on whom 
1 the Dravidians have imposed their laDguagcs and due to some 
' causes in the regions of south-east Madras, there must have 
; been a large scale displacement of (be tribes into the interior of 
\ the central regions."* 

Anthropologically speaking the Goods residing in Madhya 
Pradesh are dark in skin colour, having straight coarse black 
hair. The luir-growUi on their l^y is relatively scarce. Accor- 
ding to liislop, "All area Hltlc below the average size of the 
Europeans and in complexion daiker than the generality of 
Hindus. Their bodies are well proportioned, but their features 
rather ugly. They have roundish heeds, distended nostrils, 
v«-ide mouth, thlckish Ups, straight hlack hair and scanty beard 
and moustache.’* As will become evident from the tale bclo"' 
taken from Dr. hfajumdar’s antlitopomeUlc survey of Bastar in 
the Central Provinces now in AL P., the race admixture among 
the Gonds had been fairly well. The table also shows various 
branches of Good tribes, but the llatbas and Dliakars arc not 

I. Df. I. la Tbt CnJ»j^4 taJ tut CtJ/, p, t. 

f. G S. VcflksiscW, Ctant ^ sfjt, Yol. I , p. i/. 
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&£lialed with the Gonds. But the £acl that a racial mL-iiure 
might have taken place due to close contact betv>cea thctuois 
hardly an exaggeration.* 


Name of 
group 

Cephalic . 
Index 

Name of 
Group 

Nasal 

Index 

Order of social 
precedence in 
Bastar 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kondagaon 

hiuria« 

73.04 

Kongaon 

Munas 

85.52 

Hill Afarias 

riiil Alarms 

73.20 

Bhatras 

85,14 

Danadami 

Alartas 

Gadabas 

Narainpur 

74.27 

Gadabas 

84.37 

Gadabas 

Murias 74.42 

Muria (Female) 74.33 

Paijas 

B3 79 

Muria Konda> 
gaon 

Dhakars 

75.17 

Dandamt 

Murias 

83.62 

Muria Narain- 


75.81 

KUl Marias 

83.03 

Parjas 

libatras 

75.33 

Nawagarhla 

Gon^ 

81.49 

Bhatras 

Dandami 

Mvia 

75.80 

Narainpur 

lianas 

81.12 



77.75 

Muria Female 

80.05 


Paija* 

77.79 

Halbas 

Dhakars 

70.28 

77.91 

Halbas 

Dhakars 


The climate of the Gond cojQlry is mainly sab>lropIcal in 
general and s'aries in particular, as the Tro, ic of Cancer j-asset 
through the region. The tcmpciaturci aregreatly- modifira by 
the local bills and plateaus uith an average of 70 degrees F. As 
the region is confronted with the Arabian sea branch of the mon> 
soon, the rainfall comes in torrents. This combination of teat* 
peratureand heavy rainfall leads to adense growth of vegetation. 
The summers, are of course, hot with temperatures overllO^^F. 
Tbcaveragerainf.il is of 40 to CO*. The vegetatien isvari^ 
and dense. Due to (he rugged snd forested nature of thele 
habitats, the population is relatively less dense. 

The Gonds do not like lo build their houses near (he 
cross-roads as ilicy arc most conservative and like to remidn 
aloof frma the outccwotld aisd naintaln their old \»'a>sof life. 
The houses are generally built upon a large "bari”, about one 


I. Qvoted W Cr Su>gb>o A* p. *• 
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acre in size. On tliis tract they generally grow m ,stard, toba«o or 
the vegetables for their daily use. The Goods cat roots and ani- 
toal’s llesb, and some millet which is made i ito “ko.on”, a lo^al 
madeliqurr. Agriculture is very dilRcult in these hilly tracts . 

‘ The little cultivation that is carrira on is by forming terraces of 
the slopes of the plateaus. Hence the system of cultivatjon is 
hnow-n as terrace culthation. The higher terraces grow batley, 
millet snd corn; rice and wheat are grown on the lower slopes. 
The table giten be'ow taken from “The Gondwana and the 
Gonds,” by Dr. Indrajil Singh, shms's the principal crops raised 
in those areas* and the distribution of Gonds.^ 


Principal Other crops in of Good Location of 
crois order of population the D'stt. 

Name of importance in rcUtion within the 

District to total State 

population 
of the Dlstt. 


1. 


59 

North 

2. 

Seonl Wheat Koion, Kutki, rice 

60 

West 

'J. 

Chlndt- ^Vheat Juar, Rodoo, Rice 
wara 

34 

West 

4. 

Betul Wheat Kodon. Kutld, Rice 

29 

SVest 

h. 

Chanda Wheat Rice. Colton, luar 

22 

South 

b. 

Balagbat Ikice Kodon, Kutki, Til, 
Wheat 

Raipur Rice Wheat, Cram, Kodon 

21.7 

Ccn’ral 

7. 

15 

West 

S. 

Bilaspur Rice Wheat, Gram, Kodon, 

14 

Last 

9. 

Jubbal- Wheat Cram, Rice, Kodon, 
pur Kutki 

. lloshan- \Vhcat Gram, Kodon, Rice, 
gabad Kutki 

11.5 

North 

10 

11 

kVest 


The fertility of soil also rcccncs due consideration in the 
selection of a new village site, for on it lies their prosperity or 
othenrise misery. Although the Gonds try to maintain the soil 
fertility by applying the cow-dung and all the rubbish of their 
housclwlds, yet the soil should necessarily be somewhat fertile. 
The Goads have a very keen dlscriminaiiag power as to the 
softness or hardness of fiSrest-woods. Th^ always choose the 
hard Umbered wood to take the handle of their axe and other 
agricultural Implcmeali. Khanner, Khair, and ^rra are amongst 
the hard-woods which are frequently utilised for this purpose. 


I. Or. taJcsgiC mij C*tJi,pp. )).)4 
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The village site is chosen by the village priest, after petfonn- 
ng certain religious rettuls, which are believed aicoagst their as 
very (ssential in order to make the unknown spirits and ghosts to 
qiut that particular site. Besides this religious factor, other 
environmental factors are also taken into consideration. The 
foiemost amongst them is the availability of suitab c and sufficient 
drinking water for human beings asMclI as for their domestc 
cattle and beasts of burden. Such is the force of this ptculiar 
factor that nearly every Gond village is seen along the riser tanks 
or sometimes a perenn<al lakelet or pond. In case it be a river, 
their diet is sometimes substituted by the fish, which they catch 
with the local nets with the fibre of the trees known as bhimal. 
The Goods primarily select a village site from the view point of 
tbeir security from their enemy enraids. In doing so they alna)-s 
prefer some elevated portion of the forest where rrom they 
could see th^ encroaching enemy and defend their encroac meot. 
It is du: to Uie importance of this factor that most of the 
Gond villages are located in the comparauveiy elevated por* 
tion of the forests. In selecting an elevated site the Goods 
foresee the suiubilily of drainage. The habitat of the Goods 
receives rat .IhU averaglng45 to inches annually, whichne^ 
cessitates them to prefer an elevat d portion of tie earth so that 
the min water may not remain m their fields and households 
and cause incoaveoience and harm to the villagers. All the 
above mcntio..ed factors are entirely the task of the village 
Fancbayat to look for in sclcciing a village sit*. The selection 
of a new site arises only either when some natural calamities sucli 
as forest fires, overtakes them or when a village comore renuins 
secure from the sight of the enemy. The huts are built in two 
rows leaving a wide street in between. The burml ground where 
the deads of the village are biried, always temains a sue east of 
the village 

As is generally the system amongst Uic tribal people, the 
Gonds also maintain the youth houses or Gotul, where the 
bacliclors of the village both boys and girls, sleep in separate 
apartments at night. Generally the youth bouse is built at the 

of the village, and the mam funotion that it is suppo cd to 
perform is to protect the villagers from outside raids, as the 
youth house is composed of ail the able bodied pemnsof the 
village. It is common in the ^*Duih house, comprising I^ih of 
men and women, that love afiairs may take root, vvhich uth'mately' 
turns out into marriage. But such things arc maintained strictly 
secret, but whenever the secrets are disclosed, the miscreant 
is severely dealt with and » travoved from the tnetnbership of 
the Gotul, until tlie requisite fines are paid for by defaulters. 
After marriage the husband and wife are allotted a separate co* 
.u:\ye to sleep in. The sexual intercourse in the house is not 
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considered proper and it is generally done far away from tlic 
home, under the shade of dense trees “The Hill Marias” 
according to Grigson, '‘are still doubtful about the propriety 
of men sleeping in the house and regard the jungle or some place 
overshadowed by the thicic leaves of the Sian (Bauhinia Vahilii) 
creeper as the right place for intercourse between man and wife.’” 
It is due to the fact that sexual intercourse inside the house h 
supposed by them to annoy and vex their God or Goddess, and 
ancestors; and that the "sex act performed in the house would 
have the same effect as doing it in the public. The sanctioc 
for this custom may be traced to the brief that such irregulari- 
ties result in damage to crops by pests or in the complete los! 
of yield and general calamities such as excessive precipitation; 
inadequate lainfall, diseases of cattle and crops and the variou' 
epedcmics which claim their toll from the people.” Due to lh< 
existence of youth houses, the sexual integrity of the girls i:, 
more doubtful and rarely a girl remains virgin before marriage, 
however, pre^marrUge sexual intercourse is not supposed di$* 
gracing. "When the pre-mariial sex relations are freely allowed 
among the Conds it is doubtful if any girl retains her virgi* 
nity up to the lime of her marriage.”^ But after the marriage 
both the husband and wife must remain faithful to each other 
regarding sexuality. 

Tiie Gonds strictly observe exogamy. Gross cousin mar- 
riage is generally practised. Such marriage U termed as 
“Dudh-lauuwa.” It saves the cxccssne bride price If, how- 
ever, when the bride is chosen from others they have to procure 
a high price. A curious custom prevails among Gonas, it is 
that the "bridal procession usually starts from the house of the 
bride with bride and (he main ccreoiony ial.es place at the house 
of the bridegroom.” Polygamy is widely prevalent amongst them. 
It has got an economic background behind iL The greater number 
of wives provides additional bands to work in the village fields, 
to feed the domestic cattle and to look after the welfare, of (he 
male family members. 

Besides agriculture the Gonds also practise hunting. Their 
main hunting arms are the arrow and the bow. The arrows arc 
generally iinprcgnaicd with deadly poison which they ex raci from 
a certain root black in colour. The fields of the Gonds in 
the rorciis arc fenced from all sides In order to prevent the 
wild animals from entering the fields and destroying the standing 
crops. 


t. CmA sf AauvyT^ tty. 

s Dr. I. Su-Kh,CW««mr CfUf, p. 14. 
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THE JOANGS 

The iDiin areas of the concentration of tie Juangs arc 
Keonjher and Chhota Nagpur plateau. They arc found in smal- 
ler number in Keonjfaer *t be habitats of the Juangs consist 
of wooden and grass thatched huts measuring 6 ft. in length and 
dft. in breadth Every wooden house has two apartments, meant 
for separate purposes. In one apartment they keep their utensils 
and other articles, and the second apartment is occupied by 
husbands and wives with their daughters. The male children, 
after resuming worldly sense, are admitted into the GotuI or 
youth clubs. These youth clubs are generally built at the endof 
the village, where the youths of the village keep a watch over 
the whole village and protect it from outside attack or wild 
beasts. Sometimes the Juangs build iheir huts on the trees to 
seek protection from the wild beasts. Their clothings mainly 
consistof barks of the trees, and even today some pcoplcwear 
the bark of the tumba tree to conceal their nudity and the rest 
of the body remains bare. The women too wear clothes made of 
some soft leaves. They are very fond of meat and swallow all kinds 
of flesh, even rotten one. To obtain their favourite food they 
wander fretjaendy in iorests killing animals, insects and birds, 
and in addition to it, they also relish the forest products, such 
as certain roots, wild fruits and berries etc. In the heart of the 
Cbhota Nagpur plateau the peacock and the wild bulTaloes are 
still found In large numbers. Sambharor Rusa aristotelts, chit* 
lal, neelgay, and muskdeer are plentiful. Some of them also 
practise agriculture by burning a tract of forest and sowing some 
seeds thereon, and some ones collect the dry fruits from the 
forests and sell them in the nearby villages or markets, thereby 
eking out their livelihood. Fishing and hunting are most im> 
portant means of eking out their livelihood, because the other 
natural resources have not yet been caplotted fully and pro- 
perly. Ther^ are forests containing trees such as sal, char, teak 
and tendu etc. Thtfs their usual occupation is cutting of wood 
and collecting silk cocoons, lac, and other 'ringaF products. 

The marriage usually takes placeamongst them at an early age. 
The Juangs are mainarchal and patriarchal but gradually the 
latter is overtaking the former and tbe influence of women folk 
is getting less eflective. Ethnographically, the Juangs approxi- 
mate very closely to and probably connected with the Dravidian 
tribes. The physical features of the Juang contmuniiy greatly 
resemble with those of Negrito. It can, therefore, be safely 
deduced that ihe Juangs are an admixture of the Dravidjans and 
the Negritos. Theic head is generally alongated, tfistended 
nostrib, broad face, straight and dense hair-growth on the 
bead and soreetimes everted lips. As a whole their ph>'sical 



build 1% scry tiout ur>d muiLlci^re ssctl*Orsrlot)r(i in iberr s«ltolc 
body. The women amonjjst the Juangt uimo their hrtiiti with 
St. .Midrcw't cronci, on either aide arid hr </co(}^e'> in the middle 
of their brcaiii, ai tUown in the fiptic- 

Ihcir forehead ii also talii.o* withduti, and also makrd a 
sermilionnutk qq tl.eir heads durmt; the commemoration of 
certain auspicums occanona 

The aboriginal ponulasionof •oulliern India ti comprised 
of iht follow mg tnbrs The Kadar — found m the direiive south 
iitTrataiicore and Cochin with fri/xiy luir, lute undoubtedly 
tlie Nrgntn raual features The iLin colour it nearly brown to 
dark brown The e)ci are browns lu reddish. There it a dense 
hair*gruwih on their heads. Titcrc Uinuch coniroterty about 
the cephalic index of Kadar tribe. Dr. fi. S. Cuiu lindt the 
Kadar of Cochin to tie dotichoccphaiic. liiidisition it prima* 
eily bated nii the anthropc-mclrtc survey of SOXJ ticads, which 
has been fairly well. But according lu Majunsdar the Kadart 
are of btacii>eephalic or tltoruhe^cd. Really speaking* the 
Karlan of Trav.tncore and Cochin are l&ng>headcd or doli> 
choccplulic. The lensdwbteadth index has a great icxonomie 
value mdiitiiiguUhing h^al varieties of man, but determining 
the racial alTiniiies of the tribet it one of the most rjifTicult taskt 
tiat liat had to l>e confroutcil by tlie Indian raciologiiu. 'Hie 
Kadart are the »eoii<nomadic tiibet 1 lie otlier sources of eking 
out Uieir livelihood arc hunting, fishing, and honey collecting. 
Women folk go to collect edible roots, tuben. and vnld fruiti. 
Goats, cattle and hens are tlie domestic aninvals of the Kadars. 
On the other liand, “all totttof game and Gsb, but the bison, 
and the bear arc two animals which no kadar will touch, living or 
dead They are very fond of lioncy.*’* 

The Kotai, neighbours of lodat in Nilgiri lulls, are the 
artisan tribes, and they alto act as nusiciant «vt <ercironial net. • 
Fraternal type of poljaiu!^ gmcraUy prevails amongst the Toda*. 
The Uadsgas, also of Niigtis lulb, are excellent agiicviUunsts. 
But numerically speaking they arc very small because the agri- 
cultural economy cannot support Urge numbers and the harsh 
environmentaJ condiiions do not help the development cltlicror 
settled type of agriculture or of paitroallstn. Muihuvan, 
Kanikkars, £rulas, Sholaga, and other tribes of Travancore, 
further north arc ecooomi^Iy advanced. They take meat of 
thcep and goats. The primitive tribes in Travancore numerically 
speaking arc as follows ; * 


I, IC.C. Menon, TticKaJir of CocKin, ioO<»i p. ii)., 
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ning districts of ^Udhy^ Prade^h^Th" 
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tribes such as black-smithr occupational sub- 


— Tt... S'., j , .tpenters, brass-wol.. 
tricu kf Hyderab^^rnd'^te^? •n a'S'arrt’dii- 
tribes. Their mode of lift i. the P«desh, are the agriculturist 
are much better farmers than that of the Koyas, but they 

Most of the southern trihe* i ®fd more self-supporters. 


elaliorate account of ghoid Hre'^amnn**'’» given an 

of Bastar, "Boys and elrl« nf ^t^ettStt the hfurias and hiartas 
knosvn ai Leyir S S, visit the dormi tories are 

at the dormitory In the^vciTO'ror''dine;n” boys assemble 


-t the dormitory In the .All the boys assemble 

and sexual training, sIcen;Bfs^®*iI° *^,»tcing, games and social • 
girls .0 their homts ffi“®tTe „ftht. ifh f of the 

dormitory m the evening eath»!?i®^'*- ^ ** 0 . S'^i* attend at the 
1 evening, eachgirl bemgpaired ofwiihafaoyof 
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r.Akoaana clan. The girls have to comb their boys’ lair and 
pessage their arms and legs to dance with them and to be miUatcd 
hto the mysteries of sex with them. Marriage frequently follow^ 
liiese dormitory unions, hut by no means it always docs. Mamea 
ieople are not allowed inlhcgotul, except widows or widowers 
tho want to share the youth houses. The Cadabas are mostly 
snfined in Jaipur, Koraput and Malhangiri ar^s. They arc ttie 
llunda or Dravidian speaiing tribes. Physically they are shor 
a medium in stature, deep chocolate to brown or near y r 
irown in colour, the face is short and projectod forehead. I here 
» a dense hair growth on the head. The Gadabas are 
lut there again fishing is an occupation often combined with 
Bticulturc. The Gadabas are veryesipert in sveaving and spiking, 
recording 10 A. Aiyappan, 'The Gadaba 
icaiingbark fibre doth on ■““““J'; 

oclure and the woven fabric is dyed by ihen w.lh "gl 

bble dyes. In fad no Gadaba girl s considered Ids'rSs'i 
Biarriage until she has acquired fond of the 

loom."* The Baigas of Vindhya Pradesh are scry fond ol tiio 
lesh of animals sceh at pigs, slags, etc. P“"^ '''' JiK*' ^ 
•ther auipicioiit occasions, both »•»“'“ participate in 

ihe.r folk dance and enjoy it very moch by tinging. 

' in the varied ini, ranges S: 

adjacent ar«s of Or «a and , rites being that of Savar- 

numerous J"* ,he dwelling place of Savarnas 

nas. According to A. A) appa^.^^ darting in^n- 

IS a beautiful ®* paninir valleys. It is also picturesque. The 
tain strums, and deep They arc like the 

terraced ncc. hunting and fishing make supplcmen- 

Gadabas, agnculturi diets.® Physically they vary in skm. 

taw contributions t he j But on the average 

colour, ranging ^ dense growth of 

they are darkbro Khonds tribe live in Orissa and the 

hair on the "Ca . xhcvarc mostly of the Dravidan-spea- 

Visaklupainam g hunting are the main sources of eking 

king They arc patriaTclial Iribw and dinded 

out their liv • singhbhura, in fiihar. 

into many sub- la plateau. In the Chhota Nagpur platMu 

in miiar he Ho tnbaf people are almost agriculiurisls. The 
^ -il ooDulatlon of Clihota Nagpur and Bihar, arc also employed , 
illcune forest prodiicU, such as lac, rcsm-tapping and gum 
'^sVd«lUis, lumbering is the other source of their income, 
i-'f* Vto tribes are Indogamous. Thctribcis dindcd into exoga- 
XheHo tnoivn as KUli, which arc often assoaated with 

mous ciaiii 

>. A. Aifanpr^n. H* Tf 
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totemisiD.' Due to the demaiid for exorbitant bride prices, a large 
number of unmarried giris arc associated tvith the family. Oa 
account of the high bnde price, capl^ marriages ssc 
practised amongst the Hos, who call it as “Oportipi”. Like the 
Khasi tribes oi Assam, some of the tribes of the Chhota Nagp^ 
plateau, the husbands never stay at (heir wives’ houses duziag *1® 
day time, but visit only during the nights. living in the plateau 
of Chhota Nagpur, the Khana arc patriarchal tribes. Amongst 
them, marriage takes place in the following ways. 1. “iNTien WO 
Joiers runaway and stay atray till they arc accepied back. 

2, Marriage by intrusion. 3. “Forcible application of veinu- 
lion, at some fairs or festivals, by a boy on his chosen lover’s head. 
This is a legal form of marriage (by capture) which does not 
involve bodily Ufung away the girl.” 4. Levirate andw'id®’^ 
marriages are also practised amongst the Kharia tribes. Above 
all, the Kharia fanuly is based on monogamous marriage, poly^* 
dry, however, u completely forbidden. 3 he Kharia family con»s|s 
mostlyof the husband, wife and their children, but sometimes, it 
follows the Joint Family, consisting of son in-law. In some Kba^ 
tribes, unde and cousins and nephews also live in one faoul^ 
Adoption of child is widely practised amongst the Kharia* and 
this is done when the wife of a Kharia does not bear a child and 
(be husband does not want to undergo bigamy. 

THE ONCE OF ANDAMAN ISLANDS 

The Andaman islanders are (he Semi-nomadic tribes. 
cally the tnbesof Andaman are Negritos, with dwarfish stature* 
The nose is flat and broad, the head is slightly roundish. The 
face is mostly short and broad occiput. Lips are usually modera- 
tely thick, but Occasionally everted. The body hasgot well dov** 
loped muscles in all its parts. The skin colouris dark brown to 
nearly black. The iris is dark bn»v%n and even the white 
eye has a brown tinge. Men wear nothing but a plain loin cIoUi, 
and they otherwise remain nude. The women wear a belt either 
ofpandanus leaves, one to two inches broad, and this pcculwr 
leaf.cloth has many hanging thread like ropes hanging towar^ 
their thighs.' There is a peculiar physical tcature of the femalo 
Andaman islanders, according to E. C. Buchi that is called stea- 
topygia, “The enormously developed buttocks. They project 
so much backward as to form a balcony on which the children can 
freely stand.*’ 

The Andaman Islanders are divided into sev eral local groups- 
But the geographical classification finds support on the linguistic 
and r acial afllnities of the people of the Andaman Islanders. 

1. ASsjuro-lir aiiJ iSadi/r Sttn/ .d4MffivfitJr£jr, p. ji*. 
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^vhich can be divided iato Uvo main groups* — (i) The Great And- 
maa Group: — Except the Jaiatfa irthabiting the interior of the 
south Andman Island. 

(2) The Onge^Janva-Sentinelese group. The Onge inhabit 
the little Andaman. Ptolemy first referred the people of Andaman 
as a most "brutish and salvage race.** Both the sexes bold an 
almost equal position in the socie^. SMahlng very broadly, the 
• Andaman islanders can be divided into the following groups accor* 
ding to their occupations : — 1. The Tribes living on hunting and 
fishing, 2. Nomadic Tribes, 3. Artisan Tribes. 

Hunting and fishing are the main occupation of the tribes. 
Thus in tlie hunters and fisher tribal society, there can be no 
cattle property. Bow and arrows are the chief weapons of the 
people. *^6 bow is made from a straight piece of wood. Tlie 
commuiuties of the advanced ibod-gachering economics possess 
small huts. They live wholly on the forest products. They arc 
also the occasional fishermen. Honey collection is the subsidiary 
occupation of these people. ‘*The inhabitants of little Andaman 
do not know how to make a fire, but they are expert at selecting 
wood which would smoulder ibr a long time. When travelling 
or hunting, a piece of smouldering wood is carefully carrieu 
along.'’ Some Andaman islanders depend upon the pastoral 
eooaomies. In' advance pastoral economies the pastoralisu 
possess property in the shape of sbeep, goats etc. which is consi* 
dered as the private property of the owners. 


t. B. C Buehi, Ti* AJinat, p. Ct. 
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TRIBES OF NORTH EAST FRONTIER REGION 

THE topography of this region is very rugged and uneven; 

' smaller and latter hiUs, covered with the dense virgin fores 
growth, is the characteristic feature of the topography of tbii 
region. The region being the first to intercept the monsoons of 
the Bay of Bengal, also receives torrential rain. The region 
being rugged and heavily forested lachs of means of transporta- 
tion, which is a factor totally rendering the region isolated from 
the outside world. Naturally, therefore, the region is scarcely 
populated and vshaiever population is there, is limited to a vxry 
lew level surfaces, especially in the valleys of the rivers. The 
region lus a special significance in that it has kept the aborigi- 
nal tribes and their cultural traditions aloof from the outside in- 
fluence, and thus retained the primeval cultures of the aborigines- 
These sons of nature include the tribes such as Nagas, Uaros, 
Abors, Mishmis, Khasis, Akas, DaBas etc. 

The Nagashavevheit haUuts on both tbt'sides of Patkot 
mountain and the northern Indo Bunsan frontier. These region 
are very much ru^ed, densely forested and extremely lacking u» 
theffiCdos of transportation and really speaking, these are one of 
the most backward paru of the country, and excepting the ab^ 
riginal tribes, the so-called civilized human population is totally 
non-esutent there. 

The origin of the word "Naga” is unknown, but it has been 
supposed by some to have been derived from the Sanskrit word 
“iSagan or Nagna.” Generally the Nagas remain nude, which 
migni have led to the nomenclature Nagas. Out most of the 
Ollier primitive tribes also dwell in nudity, but they arc not called 
Nagas. Hence the etymological derivation is misleading. There 
seeros to be historical background lying bcMnd the origin of the 
word Naga. The primitive "Nag'* people of Kumaon teem to bO' 
the branch of Nagas of Assam bills, because frequent rerercnccs of 
Naga tribes are found in t^ ancient Hindu Puraoas and other 
religious scriptures. These people were the worshippers of snakes 
and were residing both in the lulls and plains. It is said that 
these people were theoriginal residents of "North— ^^’ctt border 
of China" across the Himalayan mountains and they made ihc 
"Nag '—snake -their religious symbol. In the Hindu puranas 
they ore tometimes referred to as snakes, and sometimes as men. 
But It is clear from the Indian mythology that at a time the 
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Hindu Rajpuu tried to eradicate die uholc of Nags or maker- 
Such examples arc to be found in the Mahabharau, in \tbidi 
king Janatnajaja perfonacd a “Sag Yag)'a” to kill all the snakes. 
There IS a Nag Lake or Nag llirda>a io Nepal, tvhere the Nag 
King Karkotak resided, and to commcmoniie him, every )ear a 
fair IS held near Kathmandu. Some Tibetans call them as belong* 
ing to the Nag Dynasty. The Nags arc looked upon reverently 
all o\er India and they are still worsliipped. A religious festival 
Nag i’ancliami, is celebrated all over India. At present some 
people or semi avilized tribes ofNags reside in Carhwal. Accord* 
log to Atkinson, “In Garbw-al we have traces ofNagasin the 
names of Patti Nagpur and Uigam, and the universal tradition of 
their residence in the valley of over Alaknand. At present the 
Subnag is honoured at Pandukesbar. Bekal Nag at Ikatgaon, San* 
gat Nag at Talor, Bampur Nag at Margaon, Lobandia Nag at 
Jelam in Niti valley and Puthkar Nag at Nagnaili." There arc 
sev-eral Nag temples in Kuroaon and Pithoragarhsuch as Beni 
Nag, Kali Nag etc. 

Some writers are of the opinion that ihe Nagas and Sakasbe* 
long to the Scythian race. The Nag came into India at an early 
penod and the Saluu came after Uiem. The Nagas of Kumaon 
and those found in the Notih*^st Frontier Regions are the same 
and most of the Naga tribes have “cmigratei.from the North- 
West iMrders of China, probably during ibc Sanguinary conQicti 
for supremacy, which took place between ihe dilTerent members of 
the Chinese and Tartar dynasties in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, others may from like political causes, have been driven 
inio the fadrcsscs of these bills from Assam and Bengal, and 
brought with them languages very di/Tereni from each other.”' 
Some of die iribu practise slnfung agriculture, but most of 
them depend for their livelihood on the forest fruits, roots, and 
tlcsh of wild beasts. They arc dark in colour, their hair being 
straight, stature tall and slightly developed cpicanthic eye fold. 
Some of their physical features resemble with Mongoloids, hence 
It can be concluded that before the Mongoloids entered India, 
there might liave already existed a race— that can be Australoids 
or Negntos hy*bridization and intermingling might have taken 
place resulting into a new race— the Nags or the Nagas. In this 
way the primitive Nag people of Kumaon seem to be a brandi of 
the Nagas of Assam hills, although the former hav c become more 
civilized as they frequently came into contact with the civilized 
elements of human society. As regards their nomenclature, it is 
more likely that the appellation Is due to a worsliippcr of Nag 
(Kumaoni and GarhwaU Nag-snakes), and ultimately in this w.iy 
the etymological derivation applied to the hill tribss of NEPA 

I. Qjoced bj Dr. Qwif , VrinSKr, p p. iTlS 



and Kumaon. Even at present some people called Nag*, perform 
the snake vvorship in parts of Kumaon and Gaihwal districts. 

The primiiive Xagas ofNEFA area of .\ssam can be divid- 
ed into tic following sub-groups 

(1) The Nagas of North Assam Hills, the prominent among 
them being the Rangapan and Konyak. 

(2) Those inhabiting the wcscern parts, of Assam which 
contains the Rangma. Sema, and Angami Nagas. 

(3) The Nagas m the cast comprising the Tankgkhul and 
Kalyaokengu 

(4) In the South, adjoining the Lusai and Kukis Hills of 
North Surma come the Kabui,ctc. 

(o) The central region of the j\ssam Hills comprises the 
Yimsisungor, Phom, etc. 

The Nagas uf Assam arc divided into nuraerous communities. 
Although all of these inbesand s b-tribes belong to Xaga com- 
munity anthropological traits, but the social customs and tradi- 
tions of two Naga tribes are seemingly dilTcrcni, and moreover 
the local dialect spoken by them is also quite different and the 
Nagas belonging to two dJferent tribes cannot converse with each 
other, and in such cases except medium of the third dialect which 
is common to both. The naga dialect belongs to the Tibeto Chi- 
nese family, which Is essentially an isolated or monosyllabic lang- 
uage, although among the tribal population of Assam the Agglu- 
tinative principle has developed to some extent. 

Anthropologically, according to Dr. Hutton the Nagas re- 
semble the Australoids. Their skin colour is dark, eyes small, 
(aces ate very long, features flat and scarce hair growth on the 
face as well as on the body. "On the face’* according to W. 
Robinson,, "It is seldom or ever found either in the shape of 
beard or moustache, and on the bead it is deflclcnt in quantity, 
is knotted on the Crown and fastened with a rude semicircular 
comb, m anu f actured by themselves either from the wood of the 
jact, or of the "teiahapa." The average height of them is about 
five feet ten Inches and they are seldom inclined towards oberity ” 
The Naga males arc generally taller than their female compa- 
nions, and according to Dalton, “they are short, ugly, and waist- 
less, loo hard workM perhaps to be faeaubTul." The women are 
short in stature generally and their figures arc remarkable ratlicr 
for strength than beauty. They tattoo a good deal on the shoul- 
ders, body and legs, but not on the face. 

Marriages among the Nagas are not contracted in childhood, 
among the Nagas is very peculiar. “This probably arises In a 
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great measure from the diEBculty of procuring the means of pacing 
the parents of the bride the expected “douceur” on giving the 
suitor their daughter as wife. Hence the youth, who wishes to 
espouse a girl, if accepted, agrees to serve her father fora term 
of years, generally limited to the period at W'bich she may he 
considered marriageable. At the end of .his sers'itude, a house 
is constructed for young couple by their parents, svboalso supply 
them with a small stock of pigs, fouls, and rice. A long previ* 
ous training has fully qualified the young bride to enter upon the 
duties of her new station, and thes'alue of her sersdees is central* 
ly so well appreciated, that nothing is more prompt than the ven* 
geance of a Naga for any insult offered to his laborious partner ; 
“his spear gives the ready reply to any temark derogatory to her 
honour.”* During marriages they ti!l dogs and other animals. 
The physical environment stimulates arts and skills which are 
pccnl ar to the culture of each community. Their principal form 
of artistic expression is dancing which lias become the inspiration 
of professional dancers in rural and urban areas. The lose of 
dancing is a favourite passion -among nude tribes of the world, 
and we find it to be the same with the N'agas. S'nginc and danc* 
ing are the main components of marriage festivities. Both men 
and women pari'clpate m dancing and singing, “all the Naga 
dances, ” according to ^V. ilobJnson, “are imitations of some ae> 
tions, and though the music by which they are regulated is ex* 
tremely simple and tircome to the ear by its dull monotony, some 
of their dances appear wonderfully expressive and animated. The 
war dance is perlvaps the most striking. In this the women dance 
in an inner arcle, whilst the men bolding up their weapons in 
their liands dance round them, beating time and singing in strains 
of wild and plaintive melody.” Robinson goes on to say that— 
“Thewomen on such occasions arc neatly dressed in long dark 
blue or black garments, ornamented with all their finery of beads 
and brass rings about their necks. They move in slow and decent 
movements, but the men, arrayed in titeir full war'dress, enter 
with enthusiastic ardour into their several parts, they exhaust 
tlicmselves by prrpeodicular jumps and s de leaps in which thty 
exhibit considerable agility. On the whole their gestures, their 
countenances, and their voices arc exceedingly wild, and v» ell* 
adapted to their varioos situations ”* 

The Naga tribes of North East rrontier practise shifting 
agriculture. The similar practice cf Jhuming is alsofoundin 
their agriculture system. Usuallya tract of forests is inflamed 
and when the trees turn into ashes, the rice seed, which is also 

1. VP. Robinion, D«fnpl;i* Al/«« Quoted by 
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max, the poor (U|iuve ii killed mcfctletily v«{tli spearx, and 
hii bead II prCKr>ed and hung outside ihe tillage or ojtstde 
the house ol ihcsUIage chief, tlic rcti of the body it roosted 
and caicn. 

The Naga economy is noamly dominated by bamboo, uiilch i* 
utilised in (he contuuccion of houses, artotts etc Ijvcn die 
Icooking utensils are madeof bamboos. Tlie chief means of their 
tvelihc^ are hunting fishing, honey gaUiering, basket making 
and agriculture. KonpL, Kabul, bhoka ate the names gisen by 
the anthtopologisti to sanout sections of one and the same race 
inhabiting the mountains Icluecn the Assam valley and Ourma, 
and settled also (o some extent in (he valley itseir, where (hey 
follow a system oi migratory cultivation. The tribes ofNortli 
Hast Frontier Agency luve long been accustomed to the s)scem 
of shifting culuvation. Land m the NEKA atcat consists generally 
of pour, rocky and barren soils on which in most cases only coane 
cere als, pulses and nee arc cultivated. Tlic stable food is the 
rice and die desh of wild anuoals. The Xagai, besides rice and 
tiesh, alto eat maise, potatoes, radishes and beans. Tiie meat 
is eaten after roasting it over the t.re. The rice is cooked in a 
hollow bamboo pipe w'hieh is plastered on the outer tide by the 
clay, The hollow bamboo pipes are also used as vessels for keep* 
mg and drinking water. In addition to grain, large quantities 
oftibre of (be bes( quality are grown, chietiy by Angami A’agas, 
Jlhtika Nagas etc., v*ho inhabit the Northern and Wesvem parts 
of Assam. The bamboos arc woven into mats and baskets by the 
Nagas of NEFA. The extremely useful trees, Khank and Q,uaral 
grow in the lower slopes and valleys and are carefully protected 
by the Nagas, for their leaves aiford a very excellent IWderfor 
goals and cxide. 

Youth lioiucs of CotuI arc also maintained in the Naga 
villages. All the bachelors of the village luve to become die 
tnemben of the Cotul where they remain at nightalso. Sexual 
intercoune before the marriage b treated as a crime and severe 
punishment Is awarded to tbe culprit. Wheu a couple of the 
youib club is married, it no tmorc remains a memoer of die 
^lul. 

The Nagas of Indi.i have always been hostile tribes and they 
have ever resented outside pressures and penetrations in order 
to keep their traditional evdturcs. Those tribes which still remain 
in their native hills preserve tb^ primitive rcligionand customs, 
and in many cases also their ovm language. But recently a poU* 
deal consdousneu lus overtaken them. Formany decades they 
have been politicallymislead, which bavx created a polidca] fuss 
in die Na^s, Recently they have asked for the creation of a 
separate Nag.ibind under the Indian Republic, and the Govern- 
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have rj 'K 

'r',lifd”‘inhb wai Ihc Ilagaland liai become by far the smallest 
are/if rasi square m.le. and a populatton of 
3,55,000 .npprosimatcly. 


THE KHASIS 

The Kliasu inhabit the western halt of 't' 
they have given thc»r name. Geographically, 1^ to south, 

irregular parallelogratn, ihe length of which from 
may beassumed at about 70 miles and itsavcragc _.-.h jt is 
giving an area of about 3,500 square miles. , .t- gvlbet; 

bounded by the plmni of Assam; on ® por- 

on tbeMeslby t&e Garos ; and on the cast by V' J^l 
tionof Kaedr. This arts ceissists of three "°Xa 

breadth and diversified charactcr-the first or nort . 

closely wooded tract, rising from the A«^™ the lieiehw 

by a suecessloti of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to ^ 

oa which funds ifie village of Mopsa, 2.746 ft. above tbe sea, 

from which the norihem crest of the more dcvated cwlra Piaiw 

if fccu.resUng at an elevation of between four and five Uiousan 

feet above the same level. 

FromNungUow, which stands on the edge of the northern 
crest, to Moosmye, which is similarly situated on t 
verge of this elevated region, the direct distance is abo 
Between Moosmye and Tara Ghaut, at tb« of 

disunce of about seven miles, is ^be *b‘rd 

this mounUin tract, which consists of the steep face of the range, 
and Hke that on the Assam side, b densely wo^cd, and at 
seasons of the year, highly insalubrious vicw-ed 
below, it appears to spring almost perpendicularly , rhasms 
to an elcvatfon of five‘s thousand feet some plaMS, deep c^ms 
arc seen penetrating far into its massive flanks, form g 
tural channels of numerous torrents, which reach the open Mimt^ 

by a succession of rapids aud fall, over roclsy beds of considerable 
depth. In other spots, during the cold and dry seasons of tw 
year, the sites of numerous cauracu are marked by a tbin siivc^ 
line, extending in some instances from the very crest of the ele- 
vated central plateau, nearly one-fourth down the 
face of the ascent, and in the rains these attenuated and Hittcring 
lines become foaming cattracts, which pour a vast column oi 
water over the rocky ledges <rf table-land. 

The plantations, from which Bengal is supplied with 
oranges, occupy a belt of from one to two miles in breadth, at 
the sloping base of the mountains, and in a soil formed of the 
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detritus of ibc limutoae, which constitutes the principal rock on 
this side of the range ; limes aad pice-appies, the jad-frult and 
mangoes, bclcUnut and plaintains also grow luxuriantl)', to an 
e!e\‘ation of nearly 2,000 ft. above the plains, ^vhcn the character 
of the products indicates a citange, from a tropical to a more 
temperate region ; and the wild respberry and stratvberry arc 
detected, on the borders of the numerous small springs which 
issue from fissures in the rocks. 

On the Assam side, the inferior hilly tract, which unites 
the lofty table-land and the plains, is covered with dense jungle, 
as far as the village of Oongawye, where it becomes more scanty, 
and is succeeded by a more open tract, in which the iir begins to 
appear, extending from the village o. itlopca to the Sad or Bor 
Panee, which rushes over its granitic bed. “This ir.ict, extend- 
ing from Ranagaon to hfopca, is so decidedly insalubrious, tliat 
it can only be traversed with safety between the months of No- 
vember and hfarchi and tins, which, from a very early period, 
was fatally maufested, almost entirely ncutraliaed the advantages 
anticipatra by the residence in Assam were proceeding In search 
of health to Chucia or Myrusg.'* 

The central tract, wlucb is very imprrfeciiy described by 
table-land ; for though unmarked by any very lofty elevations, 
still it Is so much undulated, and diversified, by numerous hillocks 
and knolls, valleys and chasms. Till recently when ihe transport 
facilities were not so much developed, the tnbes residing in the 
inaccessible and remote parts of the North Eastern Frontier had 
been able to retain, their racial entity and cultural patterns. The 
most important tribe of this region is Khasis. 

Eihnol ;gically, they arc closely allied to the Syntergs, Ly na- 
gams, Dyks, and Bhois, and have strongly marked Mongolian 
tcaturcs-oblique eyes, a broad bridgeless nose, high cheekbones, 
and a short head. In stature they are short and stumpy, but c.x- 
trcmely well developed, especially about the calves, and even 
the women are capable of carrying heavy loads wtiicha native of 
the plains Would scarcely be able to lift. They have IitUe or no 
beard, but the moustache is occasionally fairly abundant. Their 
disposition, more specially that of the women, is cheerful, lliey 
are indiuirious and by no means deficient in personal courage. ' 
They are much addicted to gambling. 

Marriage is a purely civil contract, and is usually arranged 
by the parenu or agents of the parties. As a rule, no price is 
padd by cither bride or bridegroom. There is no religious cere- 
mony ; the fafidegroonj goes to the bride’s houre escorted by bis 
friends and relations, and next iDoming leads the bride to his own 
house, where he giv cs a feast lo.tsr aad her relativ es. After slay- 
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ing there for a day or t^^a the net\Iy<znarricd couple return to 
the house of the bnde, where they cohabit. Among the poorer 
classes, the bride rcmairu in her mother’s house and the bride* 
groom in his but Itavuig free access to the bride whenever he may 
wish to visit her. When cluldrcn are bom, if the husband is still 
satisfied with his wife he builds a separate house, towluchbe 
(aicsiicrand lives there with her and the children. 

A woman is the head of iheKhasi family. So long as a 
man remaina in his mother’s house, whether he be m^rned or 
unmarried he is earning for his “Ivur** (his mother’s family), and 
his property goes on his death to his mother, or, failing her, to 
Ins grandmother. Should the latter also be dead, his sisters in* 
hent, and next to them lus sister's children. In the absence of any 
of the above, the following relatives succeed in the order in which 
theyare named, his brothers, aunu.aunts’ children, great grand* 
mother, greal-grandrooiher’s sister or children. The brother’s chil- 
dren can never succeed, as they belong to a dilTercnt clan. When 
a Khasi luis left his mother's liouse, and gone to live with his wife, 
his property descends to her and her children, with the exception 
oTlus personal omaments and clothing which go to Ids own bro- 
thers and sisters. In the case ofa fem^e, the rules of inberitanca 
are similar to those governing the descent of the property of a man 
living with his mother, except tliat in her case her children have a 
prior claim to succeed. Ail relationship is reckoned through the 
women The child takes the clan of the mother, and even the seim 
IS followed by hii mothers or sister’s cluld. His own oETipring 
enters the clan of his wife, inherit Ltr property, and bear her 
family name. 

Divorce is a very simple matter, and is cITected simply 
by a public declaration, coupled with the presentation by the 
man to the women of five cowries or copper coins, which she 
takes and throws away. Divorce is extremely common, and is 
resorted to for very trivial grounds, such as petty quarrels or a 
bad dinner. No stigma attaches to the divorce parties, and 
both arc free to marry again. The marriage tie being so 
fragile, adultery or illicit inicrcoursc is said to be very un- 
common ; a man or a woman >»iih a new Dmcy can easily dissolve 
any existing ties which may stand in the way of illegal gratifica- 
lion, while the very case with which this can be done not impro- 
bably tends to prevent the grovnh of those violent passions which 
often lead to mischief in more civilized communities. 

They are, however, very good agriculturists. The clearing 
and cultivation of their steep tulUsides implies a life of toil. No 
field can be reached without a dirols up or doan the steep moun- 
tain side. The rice they grow to make their liquor is very often 
planted below the village, and needs constant attemfon all 
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tlxrou^U ilt cxisience. Bat their clucf crop it orange cultivation. 
The hill (opt for milci are covcreJ With the orange hlostoou in 
December and Tcbruaiy. 

The Khalit occupy a mott ctiaranng country, enjoying a 
bcauUrut climate and a troit fertile toil, \tell cultivated, drained 
and manured, the hill tides being covered with a succession of 
terraces of rich rice, with numcrout villages in every direction, 
some of (hem to Urge (hae they might justly be called (auats. 

The Khoals have ligured so prominently in the frontier 
history of Assam that a brief dcteription of iltein and (heir nil- 
agci, rursuiUcd for the Assam Gazetteer, may appropriately close 
Ibis chapter- “They ate an athlciicanil by uo means bad'Ioohiug 
race ; brown complexion, ilat noses, and lugfi chech bones, brave 
and warlihe, but also treachcrousanJ vmdietiie. The men ciitel* 
lins in the lugher ranges of the lulls are fine, stalwart, iurd* 
looking fellows. Their dress consists of a dark blue or black kilt, 
ornamented with rows of cownesheUs, and thick cfolii of home 
toanufacture (lirown iooielyoser the shoulders. Strings of \arioui- 
coloured beads ornament their necks m front, a couch shell be< 

ing suspended behind M car^raamenti they use the tusks 

of the wild boar; with tufts of goats iiair dyed They also 

srear ear>riogi of brais uirc. .klMse the elbow they wear nmtleu, 
either of Uory or plaited cane, prettily worked in red aDd)eUow. 
Between the calf and knee tb^ bind strips of llnely cut cane 
d)cd black, (lie calves being encased in Irggins made of flue cane, 
similar to that of (he anulels. These are generally worked on the 
leg, and allowed to rctoaiu until (hey wear out. Some of the men 
cut their snuare in froot, and wear it pushed up above their fore* 
heads, the luir at (he topand Uickof the h»d ccing tied into a 
knoUbelund and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. 
Others again, cut (heir hair all round, leaving it about three or 
four inches tong in front, and from six to eight inches long behind, 
iod allow it to remain loose and cllsheveiJed. The women are 
short in suture, stou(, and extremely plain featured. TheKhasi 
men have to perform all the drudgery of the house, to work In the 
fields, hew wood, and draw water, besides weaving (he clothing 
required for the family. 

“The Khasi villages are invariably built on die very summits 
of the bills, and vary much in size, some containing as many as 
a thousi>nd houses while others consist of no more than twenty. 
The villages are all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches 
and mauive stone walls, and the hillsides thickly studded with 
panjis a chevaux dc fme of sharp'pointcd bamboo sticks planted 
in the ground. In some cases, ako, the sloping side of the hill is 
cut away so as to form a pcrpcodieular wall. The approaches to 
thciilhS^Af^tortvoui, aarroM*, cotvred usjt, oaly nide enough 
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to admil the passage of one manat a time, these lead to gates 
dosed by strong, heasy sv'ooden cioois, with look outs on which a 
sentry is posted day and night when the clans are at feud. Very 
often these approaches arc steeply scarped, and the only means of 
cntiy into the village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single 
pole, some fifteen or twenty feet high, cut into steps. The sites 
of the villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being com* 
manded by adjoining heights from which the internal economy of 
the hamlet can be viewed, and vvelUjudged attack witli firearms 
would render opposition useless.” 

THE AEORS 

The main areas of the concentration of the Abors arc con- 
fined to the bank of Subansiri river to Lobit river in the north* 
cast frontier oflndJa. River Subansiri isone of the chief vicst 
flovvtng tribuuries of Brahamputra nver. The Brahampufra is 
known as the Dihang in the Assam before it enters the plains. Its 
chief tributaries in Assam are Siyom, Shimong, Vatnne, Dilong, 
Dikrang and Lohit. The Abor settlement follows the above men* 
tioaed principal drainage lines, {fence alt the settlements of the 
Abors are on the banks of the riven, on the southern slope of the 
great Himala) an range between the Subansiri and Lohii rivers. 
The Abors inhabiting in these valle)* are practising agriculture^ 
catching fish and collecting the forest products for their use as 
cloiliing, food and uiensiU. 

Topographically, Assam is a beautiful tract of country, there 
are waterfalls, torrents, springs, interspersed with deep and dark 
glens, the region gets heavy rainfall, iccordtng more than 130”. 
covered to their very summits with virgin forests, which resemble 
those of the Tropics in intensity. The lower slopes grow Sal and 
Bomboos. The region has unique natural beauty, provided by 
manyrivers. The upper reaches of these rivers are very danger- 
ous, their velocity is very great and it is too difficult to cross them. 
The Abors arc composed of numerous clans. No one can say 
how many clans there are, for this grouping seems to be purely 
local one. The Abors, according to their clans have been divided 
into the following heads 

1. The Dubba and Bor Abon, inhabiting the hliris hills, 

3. ThePasial, Ma]ong Abon, dwelling on (he right bank 
of Dil^g. The Padoc, Sibro, Meeboo and Coliwar Abors * 
dwelling on the west of Dihang river. 

3. Chulikatta Abors, dwell in the Dibong valley. 

4. Padam Abors-Uierc are five settlements of Abors, in the 
vicimiy of Dvhang nver, Silock, Padoo, Pashec, 
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Mcmbu and Bomjeer. They are the most adtanced 
amongst all other Abors. The Padams arc not a noma- 
dic people, but possess fine and Urge villages. 

Anthropologically, the Abors are connected with Mongoloids. 
They are short in stature generally ; slight cpicanthic cj e-fold , 
hair and ej cs are black ; brotvn to ydlovtf in sUn colour , the e> cs 
stand at tight angles with the nose, short nose. The forehead is fiat, 
the cheek bones arc somewhat prominent. Like the Mongoloids, 
there is a scanty hair growth on their head and body. Tiieir 
dialects belong to the 'libcto-Bunncse family. It is generally 
held that they migrated from Tibet and settled in the southern 
slopes of that portion of the great HimaU>an range between the 
Subansirtand Lohit rivers. According toj. Butler, “Tljcy appear 
to be the descendants of the Tartar race, and are large, uncouth, 
athletic, fierce-IooUng, dirty fellows.” Continues Butler, “Tlic 
hair of vioznen is cut short like that of the men . in circle round 
thccrown of theliead it is two inches Joog, but the hair io front 
and behind, below the upper circle, is only about half an inch long. 
The urs of the men and women are perforated, the aperture, one 
inch in diamecre, being disteoded by a piece of wood, worn as an 
ornament . and the ne^ of the Abor women are loaded with innu- 
merable glass bead necklaces of all coloun. Their arms are 
likewise adorned from the wrist to the elbow with brass rings, 
the legs are exposed from the kneedownwatds, the calfoftheleg 
being bandaged with cane rings to the ankles.”^ ^Vhilc in their 
habimts the Abors generally remain naked, but only when pro- 
ceeding to the market for selling their local products and buying 
t^ir requisites, they wear clothes. The dress of the Abors accor- 
ding to K. Wilcox consists principally of a chqonga made of the 
bark of the uddal tree. It serves the double purpose ofa carpet- 
to sit upon and of a covering. It is tied round the loins and 
hangs down behind in loose strips, about 15” long, like a while 
bushy beard. It also serves os pillow at night. The rest of their 
dress is apparently a matter ofindividuai taste, beads round the 
neck are uncommon. Some wore plain basket caps, some had the 
canc caps, partly covered with skins, and others wore them orna- 
mented with stained hair, like our helmets, and resembling the 
head dresses of the Singfos. Almost every man has some articles 
of woollen dress, varying from a rudely made blanket waistcoat to- 
a comfortably and tolerably well shaped cloak.* During occasion 
of festivities they decorate their bodies by wearing their choicest 
costumes made of the feathers of the birds. Some of their favou- 
rite costumes are made of blue-coloured cotton pieces. It alsi> 
bears a red t)’pe of cotton cloth. It is lightly worn around the- 

t. Quoted by Unin. hJu'r Nirli Eait Fmitur, p 225. 
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■\vaist. The Abors are divided into exogamous clans and they 
arc polygamous. The women antongst ihe Abors tattoo tbeir 
chin and upper lips with vertical and parallel lines, and also 
maie a vermilUon mark on their forehead. Women’s legs tattooed 
by St. ^Vndretv's crosses as shown in the figures — 

XX Or 

With the European penetration m these hilly tracts, Uie mode of 
life of the primitive Abots have undergone a considerable ch^gc. 
A'ow they arc not wholly dependent on forest products. They 
substitute their food sometimes by the fish which they catch m 
the risers They also grow a Obrous plant wliich is woven into 
coarse cloth, and which consituies one of their saleable products, 
whereby they obtain other necessities of life from the local 
market. The Abors practise agriculture in a peculiar mode. 
They generally inflame a forest tract and cultivate it for two or 
three yean. This peculiar type of agriculture is known as Jhum. 
After die fertility of one tract exbausu, they move elsewhere Md 
bum another forest tract and settle three or four years, pracUsmg 
agriculture. Tbeir main agricultural implements cons'ist of a 
s&rp edged stone stalT by which they dig the earth and spread tlm 
seeds on the holes dug in this way. Their chief staple crop i> 
maize. We have already mentioned that the Abor's settleznents 
follow the principal draituge lines, especially with regard to (he 
water supply, hence the Abors arc great rice cultivators. The 
first year-jhum cultivates mixtures of diifereat seed crops, the 
second year jhum land occupies only rice after which the field is 
generally abandoned. They do not harvest the rice In the way 
we do, but instead they crush the rice seeds with their fists and 
the remaining plant is left standing inthe field. Besides this, 
bees wax is collected in large quantities by Abors. They cat the 
flesh of wild beasts such as deer, bog, buifalo, elephant and rhino- 
ceros, in cutlet form, w hich incrcaises sexual appetite. 

The Abors build their bouses on the perpendicular sides of 
rock, which forms a natural wall ; the floor is made with bamboo 
sticks with one side supported on the rock, and other on beams 
.driven into the ground. The houses are large and are divided 
into three apartments. The largest apartment in the middle 
remains the sleeping room of the family. 

The bow is their favounie weapon and quiver of arrows 
which are impregnated with deadly poison. The Abors also use 
spears. The social organisation of the Abors has recently been 
influenced by ouUidc elcmenu, particularly by Christian missio- 
nanes. They arc trying to change their social organisation and 
^igiou^ customs. 
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BciiJcf (Ilk, (Le oti.cr lotporunt ALoriginal (ribct of.^sum 
arc Ovc followisp — 

Tim CAROS-^mo (o cQ({o$Ataau< ^roupt amatig (hecD, (he 
hiU Gmc> Slid the PJsIn Caro*. Their habitat coniututes Oie htUt, 
pUteaut, and unaller pUm rcstont. The name Goto it denved 
from the Garo mountain in Attain. The Garoi like alt other 
trhci of Auatn practise shifting agriculture. The Caro tribal 
people of Assam are matriarehal fAe those f the Kfusi tnbes, 
and (he tvhnie "property once onned by a motherhood can never 
pass out of ir.*’r Cilinosraphically, the Caros are connected uith 
the Mongoloids. Their main ph)ttcal features are >cnow slun 
colour, short to Medium statute with a fattened face and nose. 
Their dialect generally belongs to the T>beto*Chinete family. 

.Vccordlng to Hunter the MIRIS, mhabiting the lower hills 
adjacenli lower hills of the central portion of the range ttretclung 
frotr the Garo to Fathoi mountains, but at ptcseni (hey are mainly 
canhacd ta (be ^bris hills. Anthropologically spedJung the 
suture is short to medium, but rxKpuo&aily "utl men of great 
muscular power." E^et areobUque, and tUn colour if brows to 
dark brown. Polygamy is tlie rule of marriage and polyandry if 
toffletiroet practiied amongst them. 

The KJlANfTI tHoei have a descent frooi the Shan tnbes and 
prmcipaUyibund in the country around Sadi>a. The settiemeut 
generally followi the river vallest where the}* followa system of 
migratory cultivation. Physically, Uie majority of the tnbes is 
medium suture with broad heads, they are of n rather darker 
complexion. Their staple food consists of rice and vegetables 
etc. They all are vegetarians. They are mainly lluddhbts. 
The remales at the age of puberty are "sent from the house 
of their parents to one of tnese buildings called the House of 
vitgiiu, and reserved entirely for the dvketlin^ place of uiunarricd 
women. From the time that (be young girl enters tfiu place 
she never sleeps anywhere else until married. Ritiog at day 
bgJit in ilie morning, she returns to the house of her parents, 
spends (he day there assisting in (he housc'hold duties, and 
returns to her sleeping place with other unmarried females at 
sundown."* The same is the case vvith the boys. The Khamptis 
were ori^nally immigrancf from fJor-Khompti, the mountainouf 
region vwiich iuierpoies between the rasicre exlremlty of Assam 
and the Valley of the Irrawaddy. They are of Shan descent and 
adhere to the Buddhist religion. 

Beyond the Abors eastward lie (he various tnbes of MISIIMIS. 
Roughly speaking, it maybe said that ihevvltolc of the hilb vvluch 
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TT Cooper, Xir Raiitt/ttCuimrTer, Ttt ill//, p. ifj. 
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close the norib'Cast comer of the Assam Valley are occupied by 
these tribes. From the Diboi^ so the Dlgani, in the ranges to 
the north of Sadiya are to be found the Chulkatta or "emp-hair" 
the most dangerous of all the Mlshmi clans, svho derive their 
cognomen from their fashion of cutting the hair square across the 
forehead. From the Digaru river westward, and on both sides 
of the Brahmaputra, reactung up the frontier of Tibet on the 
north and as far as the Nimlong river on the south, arc various 
other sects of Mislinus knowm as the Tain, Meso, and Mara 
clans. Col. Dalton gives their habitat as S6^ to 97* SO' Ease 
long., 27* 40’ to 20* 40' North I-al. “The hlisbmls to the west of 
the Dunver, an affluent of the Brahmaputra above the Brahma* 
kunda, trade with the British possessions and are in the habit of 
constant intercourse with us.” These are the Tain or Digaru. 
The Tain hnshmis arc sheep traders. 

Of the SINGPHOS we possessan admirable account from the 

f en of Cot. Hannery, whose knowledge of U>e North Eastern 
ronuer and Burma was singularly extensive. He considers the 
Singphos to be identical in race with the Kakus or Kakh>ens of 
Buri^ whose chief habitat was on the great eastern branch of 
the Irrawaddy. They extended nearly as far as North lat. 24*,. 
while touching on (he north and east the borders of China in Lat. 
27*30* with the break up of the Northern Shan Kingdom, die 
Kakh^ens entered on a career of aggression and conquest, which 
practically placed in their bands (he whole country Ipng between 
uppet Assam and Bhamo. Such is the account of the origin of 
the people put forward by the bcstcntics, Lut the Singphos of 
Assam will by no means allow themselves to be called as Kakus 
or Kakbens, though they do In tael call their eastern and southern 
brethren by (hat name, and maintain the same fanuly titles and 
divisions of class as prevail among (be more remote tribes. 

The following aie the designations of the principal clans* 
(1) Tesan, (2) Mirip, (3) Lophae, (4) LuUong, and (5) Ma>rung. 
Each clan has a Kaku and a Singpbo branch. Besides these there 
is a cl^_ of X.aliora Kakus csllcil Lesson, on the cast of Assam, 
whooriginally came direct from the Chinese frontier. The dlifc* 
rent membc' and branches of Singpbo clans and families are thus 
distinguished* — Gam is the afltx indicating the elder branch or 
member of a family. Noung the second, (Dalton errs apparently 
in mabng La* the second) ; La, the third ; Thu, the fourth ; 
Tung, ilM fifth, etc., we have thus Beesa Gam, the head of that 
clan ; Ningnxj La, the tlurd branch of the Ningroo fanuly ; and 
so on. In Assam (wills the exception of the I’m Gam, Kudjoo, 
and Jagaoon, who appear lobc distinct families, andTang Jang 

j. J’eA/l'e/fea, yiHJJ M Dir ^ jg. 
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«. knif> rtf the resident Suigplio* 

Tungofthc MB>rin5 .cla..).ihc s^hole of the 
are of the Tc«n dUmon. 


>rthe lc«n 

Ei.tw^rJ of Iho M”'"'' “,u,“mg’'S' Clud»ar"'!lte 

of Naodwor (llie nmo piuc.) >" ”“'"So „pptr coutio. of ‘ho 

ill ^ of DUWll-fS' Mohora- 

ihe nutneroui coRnate iixhc Dutlcfi* 


sue piSKS »ii of DUPIIL-VS* .Monum- 

Sundilicihe numerous “?’***' “The Dundu arc 
mtdKaiimtvrote in V*=, ^nd tshenever they fmd 

enUrely imlependcnl of cintiguous to their moun- 

»oy oppomoil/. ploj'J'f >j“ »moch .1 .io5lo- '"'>”‘,A 
taiai ’•* They are, j,ntof each other, and ccncrally 

coUcciioa of petty clans indcp Ounhlas call ihcmscTscs only 

incapable of combined action J J ,jje i^rdcr of Durrun? 

■•Bans.-, mcanluK “men- . The t DupWa*. and 

arc now Eenerally called ..Tagin" Daphlaa- The 

those on the border of North Ukhimpu . ,o access. According 

Duphla hills .tre not unity of organ.xaiionj 



Tho LUSllUlS ”»^S>r‘‘lSloS‘ii“h"d“riv^^ 


„„U pofbo u«J for do*“"e ^“”’,"to«f.™ly'o.o<dd "»* 


hiadi. Oroop>s»oif>o“‘«"‘‘"lIM» ^ d 

jSSlfd\ir;id«iS hd [Ojfsor h-d. 

SoiZl. » •!.= «''d, nol Iho ..o» oft. 


1„1. fa 11.C raid, nol ino ..u» ... 

Srcrfiyp“ull.‘o?n.H“oS^-hp..b^ gionfagn. ‘-o coi- 


». poL Pnx- t*J7. N®. 
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Dcrs of }a» mouth. The women pierce iheir cars when >oung, 
and insert disc of baked clay, which are continually increased m 
size till the lobe of the ear is distended, so that a ring ly in 
diameter can be inserted. In this hole an isoiy nng is worn. On 
a women being left a widow, she removes her earrings, and wnen 
she definitely gives up all idea of re marrying she slits the lobs 
of her cars. The men sometimes wear very small wooden or bone 
studs in the lobes of their cars. 

The hair of both sexes is drawn straight back and tied m a 
knot behind. In this knot pins of various sliapcs and materials 
areworn. Widows wear their hair loose. It is considered unwi« 
for males who have reached the age of puberty to cut their hair 
as doing to is sure to bring on ilhiicalth. 


All children run about naked for the first two or three )»rs 
of their lives. The clothing of the men consists of a coat which 
reaches below the waist, hut is only fastenod at the throat, and a 
single cloth, which is worn thus- one comer is I*® j - 

liand and the cloth is passed over the left slioulder bemne the 
back under tbe right arm, and the comer thrown over the Icjt 
shoulder again. When working, or in hot weather, the coat is 
generally dispensed with, and tbe cloth simply rolled-round the 
waist with the ends loosely knotted hanging down in front. Men 
sometimes wear turbans. Both body clothes and turbans are 
generally white, but dark blue clothes with coloured strip« are 
worn by the better olT people. The women wear coals and clothes 
like the men and in addition a short dark blue petticoat reaching 
just to tbe knee, both tbe sexes arc fond of ornaments 


A young Lushei generally chooses bis own wife, and sends a 
“palai” or representative, to her parents to arrange the details 
of the price to be paid. These scilied, the bride is escorted to 
lierfulure husband’s parent's house by a party of friends, bcing^ 
pelted with dirt by all the children of the village. The parents ol 
the bridegroom receive the party with brimming cups of rice beer 
and when justice has been done to this, a fowl is produced by the 
bridegroom and slain by the pui-thian or sorcerer, who mutters 
certain charms over it. Directly thu is over, the bride and her 
girl friends retire, while the rest of the party indulge in a great 
feast, the bridegroom having to proridc a fowl for each of those 
entitled to a share in the price of the bride. The following even- 
ing the bridegroom’s mother goes and fatches the bride and hands 
her over to him at his house. The following morning, the bride 
returns to her parent’s house and spends the day there, tliis she 
continues to do for some time. The bonus of matrimony are very 
loose. If a couple do not get on they can separate by mutual 
consent, or tf the husband does not like the woman he can simply 
send her back to her parents. In both these cases he does not 
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recover any part of the price he may have paid 

the price is bound to support the nomaa till s le i ..v , 

If a ™maa eoanaits adultery, or lea.es her hmhaed ™thom h.s 

consent, her relatives lia%c to refund ^ j,„ o„n 

her account. A widow is at liberty ci^cr to all his nro- 

people, in ^s hich case her Ute husband's relative 

^rly and his children 5 or she may conUnue m live 

in which case she retains his property m trust f 

to pay back her price to her late husband’s relations . who take aU 

the property and also the children. 

UnUl a girl is tnarried, she ovay iodulge h, ■haeyjutrigues 
as she liUs, but should she become pregnant, h" ‘“y? 
a ■■oelna” to her father j he tvill. however be eet.lled to^e me 
child when it is old enough to leave tts mother In ease “ 
is a girl, the father, of course, get. the ,P”t“„,‘he has 

course. If a man is willing at once to tkf usual marriage 

seduced he is not expected to pay more than the usua S 

The women ar; very clever at are 

make arc strong and last a ^f*““**. fhums, and cleaned an I 

simple. TbecottonusedU grown m^cjbum^ 

spun by the women themselves. 3 -, "nltSskcu, each with 

vers. There are a very ^smiths arJ very good 

its proper name and use. Some o‘ 
workmen, being able to make gun-locks. 

ViUsees ere genrmlly built on the top of u 'idg= or ^»e. 

not on the dope of hill yj^^i^he^country inhabited 

cause of this, is that the lulls ar ^ healihv sites without 

by the Chins, and *^5^ former days, the choice of the 

going to the lop of the ridg • defensive capabihues the 

village sire v.a. ““S** uSng their coistructing the 

The only sort of cultivation known Qi^er 

crop 5 rice, ^hich ripen, 

Sm“ofvSru“iSd.?’aud . cero.ln‘^n»o.nt e&.tare aha 
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gro\s~n< 7'iicsamc piece at taacl is seldom cultivated two years 
niQniog, and this, or course, causes alt the land within the reach 
of village to be moved to some other the whence new land can 
bejhumcd. 

The following tribes are the important ones in Assam 
Their numbers are as follows * 


Abors 

AVkas 

Dallas 

Deorichutiya 

Lalung 

Mihlrs 

.\Uri 

MisUmt 


M(H2 

38 

ICOO 

“lOOO 

43440 

129797 

83038 

2234 


Their dialects gcaer ally belong to the Sino-Tibetan family, 
and their numbers at the Ceosus of 1891 and 1901 were accord- 
ingiy unitoportant 


Xatne ofloioguage Censusofl89) Census of 1901 


ALka 

Abor 

Miri 

Oafla 

Mithxni 


20 20 Later figures 

170 357 are not 

35510 40472 available 

990 805 

220 71 


Total 3C910 41731 


B»non.Jc Gradirg 

The major portion of the Indian tribes are wholly depen- 
dent upon forest products. Assam state is very sidtable for grow- 
ing icaso far as climate and soil are concerned. Thus tea plan- 
tation occupies a central position in the economic activities of 
the tribal people of Assam Slate ia India. Besides iHs, shifting 
cultivation is widely prevalent amoagst the tribal population of 
Assam. Cotton is avaiUble in large quantities in Garo hills,* in 
Nowgaon and in Manipur. There the Garo tribes of Assam have 
spedaliscd In cotton clothes and manufacture the towels and 
specially the bed sheets etc. Basket making is another source of 
livelihood. 


1, G. A. Giicisoa, jL.'Sjsi///r Voh jn,Pt.I,p. }68. 
t. Itollon, CtuiKi tf l*i!4 >9}!, Vol. 1, rutl.p. .(I). 

S. A. K. Y.yt. Abu, F«c!/0^rMleA«,p. )|6. 
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appendix IV 


The foUcifu-B “He «l« ff^w* fc* '»* 

duled Tfibt*. tccordirg «» Ctoni*. 


State 


Scheduled ejste* 


Andhra Piadeih 
Atsam 
Bihar 
Gu|am 

Jarrjnu aul Kaihrctr 

KeiaU 

MaihTaPradeth 

KUdnt 

M}iAre 

Onm 

Punjab 

Kajaatban 

UttacFradeab 

XTeM Bengal 


49.7}.6>6 

IJ.67.21J 

t4^a,®J7 

<»o.7*.J)« 

aa.a(,9a4 

)1.t74}4 

VMM* 


T.n,on Tenior.ee and Other artaa 

Andaman and Nfcohar lalandt 


DadraandNagai Haeeb >.J*4 

Delh. M«.«1 

Himachal Pradeah 'i.69.J»6 

Laccadive. Mmieoj and Anuo«lj'^l»l*nd» •• 
Manipur 
Kagaland 

North East rronne* Tract 
Poodicher7 • 

Ti^ura MS.7»1 


doled Castce acd Sek»^ 
Scheduled Tribev 

ao,68.M» 

40,14,77» 

a7.S4440- 

».07.99^ 

«,78.4»»' 

a.Jirft*' 

*J.97.J3? 

4V».7$T 

aj.99.44r 


>4.i*a‘ 

ji.tir 

i.oS,>94 

a}.J97 

a.49.994 

J.43.697 

3.04^ 

5,60,070- 
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Tribal l^guages ut India, ijdi Cenaua 


DrsTidian Adiraii Langnaget— 

Tiilus 

Kodtgus 

Kandhas 

Milto 

Todat 
Bodaga 
Gad aba 

Alui/lc FimSj— 

SaoUli 

Mundaci 

Ho 

Bhiunij 

Sann 

Kotbti 

Khuit 

N'foabarcw 

Tibcto-CbIn«se FamJj~- 

Lcpcba 
Kaaau ti 

Monoi 

Bboiifas 

Mikin 

Kagaa 

Muiiparia 

K&ampiu 

Smgpbot 

Ahon 


i.ja.ooo Spcakcn 

},8C,0oe 

io,) 8 ,odo 


67 .»I 6 

I 4 . 4 S 4 


aj,oo,oo.e«o 

i.ij.eoe 

t.96^ 

t>6e.eoo 

a>I4><«o 

10.000 

13.000 

15.000 

18.000 
»»,00o 
G.ooo 
57.000 


mS.ooo 


£o,ooo 

J.91,000 

1.00,000 

5 ,«so 
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